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STRANGERS SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Seventh Marriage,” “The Warning Voice,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” &c. 
—————_>———_—_—- 
CHAPTER XLIL 


“THE DUKE.” 
I have no joy of this contract to-night, 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden. 
Shakespeare. 
Anerring father makes an erring son. 
Ford. 

Tue ruffianly fellow for whom Cheney Tofts had 
pleaded was to be suffered to go his way unquestioned. 
Whatever suspicion might be entertained, no steps 
were to be taken to detain him, so far as Doriani’s in- 
fluence went. 

So the doctor promised, and having exacted that 
promise; Cheney Tofts breathed freely again. 

It was with great reluctance that Doriani gave his 
Word to the above effect. Nothing but the name the 
other had used—the name of Martin Harwood—had 
wrung it from him. And having yielded so far, his 
curiosity prompted a very natural question. 

“You know this man, Harwood 2” he asked. 

“ What then ?” was the short reply. 

“You are well acquainted with him ?” 

“Well 2” 

“Only that knowledge or some strange chance 
could have put you in possession of the secret—the 
proiound secret-—of our private relations, on which you 
have acted ?” 

Whatever I may know——” 

‘Pardon me; but the course you have taken proves 
tom that you possess this secret knowledge. It was 
hot by chance that you used Harwood’s name. There 
‘Shotung in it asa name—merely as a name-—that 
could &1*9 lt any power over me, or over anyoue whom 
La miguv have = st. You would not have used it as 
a of eeripelling others to your will, and you 

y used it because you were morally certain that it 





|“ THEY HAVE FOUND HIM—DEAD!”] 


would produce the effect it has produced. Subterfuge 
therefore is useless between us. You know what you 
should not know; and what either treachery or acci- 
dent must have revealed to you.” 

Tofts looked as he felt, confused. 

The acute and subtle intellect of the Italian, though 
it had carried him wide of the truth, had effectually 
stripped from his inferior adversary any plea for dis- 
ingenuousness. In reality Tofts knew nothing; he had 
only surmised from Harwood’s letter and the effect 
it had produced on the doctor, that something of 
the utmost moment was involved in their secret cor- 
respondence—carried on as it was through a third 
party, a solicitor—and had acted accordingly. 

And here he was, drawn into & corner, unable to 
account for his supposed knowledge, and afraid to 
admit his ignorance and the means whereby he had 
got possession of Harwood’s name, lest the Italian 
should withdraw from his engagement and cover him 
with ignominy or derision. 

“These things,” he faltered, after a pause, “ hardly 
bear talking about.” 

Doriani, from the height of his long stooping figure, 
seemed to gaze down into his very soul. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “ but in such matters I can- 
not afford to let any uncertainty exist. I must know 
the extent of your knowledge. I must understand 
how far myself and others are in your power.” 

“ And if I refuse you this information?” 

Doriani paused for a second or two while he re- 
flected ; but he never lifted those black, frost-browed 
eyes from those of the man he addressed. 

“Hear me, Mr. Tofts,” he then said, abruptly. 
“From the moment you first set foot in the Manor 
House I have never had any doubt as to oné point 
about you.” 

Tofts gasped and would have spoken. 

“ About your friend,” the doctor went on solemnly, 
“T have more than once changed my mind; but in 
regard to you—never. I have from the beginning 
entertained a firm conviction that you are such a man 
as Gabriel Edgecombe ought never to havo invited to 
his father’s hearth, and such a man as Neville Ouslow 
should never have brought there.” 


° 





“*Jove!” cried the other, pale and agitated. 

“T will go further. I will say that you are a man 
who never would have been made tle companion of 
Neville Onslow, but for some object widely different 
from mere friendship. Mr. Onslow is at heart a gen- 
tleman. He is a proud, high-hearted, chivalric fellow, 
borne down upon and crushed by circumstances—per- 
haps the circumstances he has related in what he calls 
the story of his life; perhaps not. But you-—” 

There was such a contemptuous emphasis on the 
word that Cheney Tofts involuntarily clenched his 
fists. 

“You,” returned Doriani, “are the merest brazen 
sham and lacquered substitute for a gentleman that 
ever entered a drawing-room. Your refinement is 
veneer. Your manners are those of gentility at secoud- 
hand. Your words and aetions are vulgar, because 
your thoughts and feelings, because your whole nature, 
in fact, is vulgar. Association with your superiors 
has given you something of their stamp; but beside 
atrue gentleman you sink at once into a position of 
inferiority. Now, this being so, I repeat that Neville 
Onslow has made you his companion and brought you 
here for a purpose—most likely a sinister one.” 

White with anger, but with a cowardly, slinking 
look in his face, Tofts replied: 

“ Am i to understand, sir,” he said, “that in what 
you are pleased to say of me you intend any reflection 
on my friend.” 

“That question,” said Doriani, ‘does you more 
credit than any sentiment I ever heard from your lips. 
It implies a sense of what is due to a friend, which 
might go far to make me believe in the possibility of a 
sincere attachment between Onslow and yourself. 
But, I have said, I do not believe that.” 

“ Perhaps you also question my account of myself?” 

“T do.” 

“ You doubt my being anorphan, without a relation 
in the world?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And that the friendship between Neville and I 
dates from the time that we were collegians together 
abroad ?” 

“T tell you,” was the answer, “that I distrust all 
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can have no question but that you are playing a part, 
sustaining a character for which nature-has not fitted 
you; or rather, you are a puppet moved as Neville 
Ouslow pulls the strings.” 

“For the second time you allude to my friend in 
invidious terms,” said Tofts. “And for the second 
time I ask whether you include him in these insolent 
suspicions?” 

“That is beside the question,” said the doctor, 
quickly. “Enough that I mark you down be- 
yond all question as an impostor. That is the 
word—an impostor. Now, let us understand one 
another. I have proved to you that you must know 
something of the relations between Harwood and my- 
self. Icould, did I choose, prove with equal clear- 
ness that you can know little—very little. Now, I 
don’t ask it asa favour; but I give you this piece of 
advice. Keep a still tongue in your head. Don’t 
seek to know more than you already know, and say 
nothing of what you may have learned to a living soul.” 

“ And on condition of my doing so, you bind your- 
self , 

“To nothing more than I have promised.” 

“What! you leave yourself free——” 

“Tut. tut,man! Your security lies in this, that 
your silence makes it my interest not to speak.” 

With this the doetor turned upon his heel and strode, 
with his stooping form su by a black bamboo 
like a twisted snake, which hé carried, towards his 
strange house, 

Cheney Tofts looked after him long and steadily. 

He felt like aman who bad feceiveda blow. Mean, 
and small, and contemptible, he felt to the degree in 
which it was possible for # man ef his nature to 
feel in regard to himself. And underlying that 
feeling there was strong vindictiveness, and the instinct 


of revenge. 
entleman, eh ?” he muttered. 





“I am no “Jove ! 
He's right, had I been one I shouldn’t have let another 
tell we that without felling him like an ox. In spite 
of his age I should ‘have stretched him there on that 
turf, before the words were out of his mouth. I’m no 
gentleman, and Neville knows it, and only endures me 
for the sake of the purpose we have come here to 
serve? It’s a true bill—a true bill. But how that 
crafty old coon found it out is more than I've brains 
enough to discover.” 

He stroked his chin with his forefinger and thumb 
for a moment, while he reflected. Then his mind was 
made up. 

“ As the game stands,” he then said, “as it stands 
at present I’ve a@ little the best of it. Just ashade— 
Lot 0 I’ve worked on him so far that he promises 
to let the old man go about his business, whereby un- 
pleasa disclosures will be avoided—disclosures 
which would knocg my little plans on the head. 
FurtLer than that, he’s almost bound to keep faith with 
me for his own,sake. At the same time it leaves me 
open to push my enquiries into Ais secret, and to find 
out what I can for use when the opportunity comes. 
Under the circumstances, p’raps the best thing I cau do 
is to go to the old man at once, aud hear what he has to 
say for himself, and anything morel can wheedle out 
of him. The old scamp! I’m not a gentleman, 
eh? No! It would beodd if I was, coming from that 
stock.” 

‘Lhat one charge “not a gentleman” troubled him 
more than all the Italian had said against him. But 
then that was his weakness ; and truth is like vinegar, 
pleasant and refreshing, but apt to make one smart 
when it finds out a sore place. 

In carrying out his intention, Tofts selected a cross- 
road which took him in the direction of the Load of 
Mischief. As on previous occasions when visiting 
those parts, the unpleasant stranger had taken up his 
abode at that esteemed hostelry, though he was rather 
tolerated than welcomed there. 

He was not, as Doriani’s words would have implied, 
in the custody of the police; but he was himself con- 
scious that he was watched.. He knew that he was an 
object of peculiar attention to a man in a plush waist- 
coat aud knee breeches, who lounged about the house 
all day, and never lost sight of him. Not that he ap- 
peared to look at him, for he had a strong cast in the 
eyes, which made it at all times doubtful whether he 
was regarding the object immediately in front of him, 
or the vane on the top of the church steeple. 

As Tofts approached the house with the peculiar 
sign, this individual waslounging against the door-post, 
smoking a short pipe. 

He was always smoking that short pipe. 
to be the only object of his existence. 

At the sight of a stranger he looked hard at the 
weather-cock glittering in the sunshine, with one eye, 
while the other gazed away out at sea. 

Yet Tofts knew, as one always does know, by 
instinct, that the man saw him and summed him up. 

Plunging at once into the dark inn-kitchen, he found 





It seemed 





little light there was obstructed by Tofts’ body he 
looked angrily up. 

“ Hallo!” he shouted: 

“Keep quiet, can’t you, you confounded old nuis- 
ance !” rejoined the younger man. “ That fellow has 
his eyes open, and his ears too,” he added, pointing 
over his shoulder. 

The man had changed his position so far that from 
being outside he was now inside the door ; but he still 
smoked, and one eye remained fixed on the church 
steeple and the other out at sea. 

‘“Hang me! If I knew for sartain he was a-playing 
the spy over me——” 

“ Well, he is; and now you do knowit. But never 
mind him. He'll be off duty in an hour or two, and 
precious glad he'll be of it, you may take your oath, 
You're not such a refreshing object of contemplation 
that a man would care to spend the rest of his life in 
locking at you.” 

“But what do you mean about his being on dooty 
and goin’ off @ooty2” asked the man, somewhat 
alarmed. 

“Mean! I mean this, that-your idiot folly has gone 
far to put your neck into a halter. “What do you want 
to be coming here for?’ I've told you once that I won't 
have you im these parts. T’ve you that I 
won't stand if; and as itrig, I've as good @ mind to give 
myself a half-holiday to see you hung, as ever I had 
to doanything ia mytife, Brute!” 

“Pooty langwidge from a son to a father this ig!” 
exclaimed thé man., “Amd what do you mean about 
seeing me swing? What have I been and done that 
I'm to have spies over me, and to hear my own 
son——” 

‘Stow that!” shouted Tofts. 

“My own son,” isted the other, “ using Jav- 
gwidge o’ this sort?’ What have I been and done ?” 

“Done ?” sneered the dutiful son, “ what matters? 
If anyboty had done anything bad, brutal, murderous, 
or what not, and if there wag.a doubt wiio'd done it, 
who'd they be likely to sugpect but you? But uow, 
what brings you bere ?” 

“ Where else am I to go?” 

“Where? What's liappesed then ?” 

“What I said sould —must happen. I told 
you, and I teld Ouslow, emough. ‘Mouey I must 
have,’ says I, ‘or I'll berrested !" What answer does 
he make me, “Very well,’ says he. ‘Ze arrested,’ 
he says.” 

“ But you're here—how comes it that you're here? 
And what's this business about the escape of “ 

The fellow looked up with blank amazement. 

“ You've heard o’ that ?” he asked. 

“To be'sure.” 

“Why it’s the very thing I come here to tell yon. 
*Tisu’t in the papers is it ?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“ And yet you've beard of it?” 

“No matter how. Go on. As you are here, tell 
me wiiat you have to tell. And be quick about it.” 

The man, bending his head close to the ears of his 
son—for Cheney Tofts did not deny that relationship 
—inade this statement : 

* When ‘you wouldn't and Onslow wouldn’t help 
me.out of my difficulties, I was forced to let the law 
take its course. The law took its course, and a writ 
was out against me, I heard. Anyway, in a few days, 
a couple 0’ chaps came to the Asylum to take my 
furniter in execution. I see’em at the door, and I 
says, ‘You want me?’ I gays. ‘That's it, gov'ner,’ 
one of ’em makes answer. ‘Well,’ says I,*if you 
want me and my things, you must take us, but you 
must take the consequences likewise. There’s worse 
than lions and tigers and boa-constructors in this 
Youse, and once let ’em get loose, and you'll wish 
you hadn’t.’ He only grinned when I said this, and 
without a word marched into the place. What does 
he and his pal do next? They locks me in my 
little front parler—you know it ?” 

“I ought to,” gaid Tofts; “get on!” 

“They locks me in and away they goes all oyer 
the house, unlocking and unbarring, and letting every 
mad creetur loose. In about five minutes—not more 
—there was a awful scrimmage. Mad Jack had 
seized one of the bailiff chaps, and was giving him a 
hug like a bear, making him hollerout as if his ribs 
was broke. That vicious little Bolter—he as is more 
like a mad baboon than a mad man—flies upon the 
other like fury. ‘Murder!’ rings through the plave, 
and I got that timorous that I sets my knee agin the 
panel and breaks in the door. The sight of me 
brought them quiet all of a sudden, like. ‘They slunk 
off, and the rest of the poor wretches, who was 
dancing and capering about like mad, made off in @ 
jiffy. The bailiff chaps hooked it, too, more sharper, 
They'd had enough of seizing myfurnitur. Directly 
they was gone I clapped-to the door, and prepared to 
make things safe; I ordered each of the creatures back 





“The deuce you did!” 

“He'd been more quiet and sane like, of Jat, and 
there isn’t a doubt about it, but he watched jis op te 
tunity, and directly the door was opened, mais bis 

2 ,” 8 

* And he has not been captured ?” 

“No. Nothing’s been heard of him. And thor 
goes my hundred a year, paid reg'lar, no questions 
asked, and not so much as the penny for the reooins. 
stamp deducted !” os 

“Nonsense! He must be found.” 

“ Ah, it’s easy talking so. That’s what Mr. Pepto, 
thinks, in this letter of his'a, which Mr. Duncan... 
—you know, he’s a lawyer, in Lothbury, ang Fen- 
ton’s his client—which he sends me, and I was , 
reading as you come in.” 

He handed, as he spcke, the detter which the post- 
man had just brougut. 

Tofts took it and read itslewly through. 

It was the very letter which Doctor Doriani },j 
written at the Manor House, and put into the post 
bag with his own hands, on the previous night. 

‘That, it will be remembered, was addre: 
Duncannon, solicitor, Lothbuary, with a r ‘at 
it might be forwarded to a third person. Ji was 
signed Andrew Feuton. 

Having read the letter through, Cheney Tofts stood 
for some minutes reflecting and greatly puzzled. 

That it was in reply to the oue he bad stolen fron 
Doriani’s Uesk, signed Martin Harwoo.!, tere coul| 
be no possible doubt... Nor did it require muc\ 
ingenuity for him to divine that Doriani was hijse\i 
the Andrew Fenton to whom J. P. Duceavov,, 
solicitor, Lothbury, enclosed. Harwood’s letter, auii wi 
replied under this assamed wame. 









The difficulty was this. =~ ° 
Both these had. referente to the escap: of a 
Innatic ent the -eare of this Martin [ar 


wood, offensive person With whom Tots hal 
been conversing, and who called hii his son. {ke 
patient in question ‘ yond all doubt, the one 
Harwood called “the Duka,” and for whose care 






he was a hundred a ~, “All these t 
being put , and ‘vie in conjunct 
Doriani’s of mind as secretly e 


left no doubt that “the Duke” was an individual iu 
whom the doetor was singularly interested. 

Now, thi over this, what Cheney Tofts felt at 
sucha logs to determine was—who was “the Duke?” 

It will be said that this was really no busiuess v! 
his. 

True. And before the interview of that morning, 
he would probably have taken this view of the 
matter, 

But that interview altered everything. Ii put tu 
doctor and himself on an entirely fresh footing. be 
fore, they were merely casual! acquaintances. No, 
they found themselves in the position of mutually 
holding dangerous secrets, and of course render 
thereby mutually suspicious and distrustful. 

And as it was solely throtigh this matter of * te 
Duke ” that Cheney Tofts “had secured what litt! 
vantage he had over Doriani, it’ was only natural ts 
he should try to follow up that advantage by seeking to 
worm himself into the doctor’s secret, so as, ll pos 
sible, to make it his own. 

“I forget how many years ‘the Duke’ has bee 
under your care ?” he asked at length, starting abruptly 
from a deep study. 

“ Oh, a many,” was the answer. 

“I know. How many?” 

“ Ten, may be.” I 

“ And io all that time have you ascertained nothing 
as to who he really is ?” ; 

“Nothing beyoud this: In his ravings he calls his 
self Duke of something—it’s a foreign worl; and ip 
his quiet times, when he’s as sensible as me and Jou, 
he’s that close you can’t git a word out of ‘im. But 
he’s a gent. Well born and bred, and used to servants 
aud. horses, and all that. Not adoubi of it. Nols 
doubt, I should say,” Bs) 

“ His clothes when he came to you—had they v0 
marks on them ?” 

“None. All new.” , 

“ He was sent through this lawyer, Duncannon. Did 
he give him no name ?” pea 

“No. He’s always been ‘the Duke’ of whatever 1s 
Jest as he called himself at the werry first.” __ ‘A 
“ Has he ever been visited by relations or friends! 
“ Never.” : 
“You know, or p'raps you don't know, a Doclot 
Doviani who lives in this place—has he ever come © 
the Asylum?” 

“No.” 

“You have never seen him ?” 

* Not that I know of.” Laps 
“ Well, well. I see that in this letter, Andrew 
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: is lawyer—speaks of a clue to the lost man 
snese io has found, and requests you to have 
two keepers at Nestleborough, close by, to receive him 
in case he should turn up. Comey with that wish, but 
for heaven's sake get back to London as quickly as 
you cas send mea note of the amount of this writ 
against you, and be prepared to obey implicitly any 
order you may receive from me. ‘There's a sovereign. 

m 
Beat Harwood snatched greedily at the sovereign, 
and then his eyes wandered in a nervous way toward 
the door. He looked, expecting to see the man still 
smoking against the door- post, one eye on the church 
steeple, one gazing vacantly at nothing ; but no such 
individual was there. 

“Gone!” he ejaculated, turning, his. surprised faco 
toward Tofts. “* Off dooty ?” 

“As I predicted—off duty.” 

Harwood picked up a greasy felt hat which lay on 
the floor, drew it over his bead as a man draws on a 
night-cap, and dragged himself slowly to the door. 
There he turned round, saw that Tofts had already, 
turned his back on him, and disappeared. ‘ 

§o father and son parted. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
FOUND, 
What fear is this which startles in my cars ? 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Tue long, weary day of fruitless search and unful- 
filled expectations wore itself to a close. 

Evening came—evening peaceful and balmy. The 
sun set in all its splendour, filling the skies and trees 
and the earth’s green garmenture, with ap amber light 
that glorified them, and rendered them inexpressibly 
beautiful. 

Nature, indifferent to the sorrows of humanity, 
smiled as radiantly as if crime were unknown, and craft 
gud villany, sorrow and heartbreaking, only things of 
the imagination. 

Unable to support the burden that weighed upon 
her heart, Blanche Selwyn had stolen from her father’s 
side, and wandered to a spot where, sheltered from ob- 
servation by surrounding trees, she could command a 
view of the river as it rippled and sparkled in the red 
sunshine. 

Despair was settling down upon her heart. 

Was it not the merest folly to hope that any news 
but the worst could reach the Manor House now, after 
all those hours ? 

If Neville Onslow lived he must have returned ere 
this. 

All that she had read of kidnapping, abduction, and 
such secret crimes recurred to the memory of this 
fair, young, sylph-like being; but only to be rejected 
asromantic adventures. Some had occurred in the 
far past, when everything, revealed by the light of 
tradition, is credible, Some in foreign lands, where 
the passions attaia to tropical heat, and society, in a 
half-civilized state, is favourable to deeds of enterprise 
aud wickedness. But in. England, in these polished 
times, all such tales became wild and improbable. 

It was impossible to come to any rational conclusion, 
except that Neville Onslow had been murdered. 

A terrible idea! Almost unsupportable to the 
loving heart ofa gentle woman. Blanche shrank from 
it with asbudder and a torpor of heart, as if the foun- 
tain of her life revolted at the possibility of such an 
outrage. And in fighting against this horror it helped 
her somehow—she scarce knew how—to keep that 
shining river before hereyes. If news came, that was 
the way it must come; and there is a satisfaction in 
fixing one’s eyes upon the road. along which the ex- 
pected one should have travelled. With that iu sight, 
utter despair seems impossible. 

Whatadded horror to the thought of Neville Onslow 
wurdered, in Blanche Selwyn’s mind, was the strong 
suspicion that Gabriel, her betrothed husband, had 
struck the fatal blow. 

Everything supported that view. 

And while others wondered, or whispered darkly 
of the taint that was ia the blood of all these Evil 
Edgecombes, she eonld not shut her eyes or her 
heart to the accusing question : 

“ If Gabriel is guilty, what urged him to that guilt ?” 

And the reply, the only reply her conscience suffered 
her to make—what was it ? 

_ The excess of her subdued agony forced it from her 
in words, Yes, as she stood there beneath the trees, a 
Pye child in appearance, with her white dress, and 
: e awl of fleecy white yak lace drawn tightly round 
. 2 shoaldenn, she uttered aloud the self-convicting 

“Itis I who have done this, My folly andm ilt. 
. merciful heaven, that it should 4 whintanen to 

ove! I did not mean it. Indeed, indeed” —she pleaded 
8 if With some invisible accuser—“ I had no thought 
“ween, It was so pleasant to think of Onslow, to 


5] 
o So dream of what might have been; but 








I was true to you, Gabriel. I had no thought but to 
be yours! to love you with all my power: to make a 
true and faithful wife to you. And yetit is I—I who 
have driven you to this terrible crime!” 

The excess of her remorse. was so great that she 
leant both arms against the rough bole of the branch- 
ing cedar under which she stood, and resting her head 
against them, shed passionate, convulsive tears. 

From this paroxysm of weeping she was suddenly 
startled. 

Alight foot crushed the iry leaves under it, and a 
hand was laid on her shoulder, 

Looking up she found herself face to face with Flora 
Eegecombe! There was an expression in the eyes of 
the latter sad almost to severity. Taller, and of a 
more matured beauty, she seemed to look down upon 
Blanche as upon a wayward child. 

‘Alone, Blanche?” she exclaimed, in a slightly 
reproachful tone. 

* Yes—I—I-——” 

- a have not seen-my brother 2” 

“ } 0.” 

Flora took the burning little hands, still glittering 
with tear-drops, into hers, and held them as she said : 

“You are all the world to him, Blanche. He loves 
you with a passion that has become of his ex- 
istence. You know this, aud you have given him no 
reason to suppose that his affection is not reciprocated. 
You have not told him so ?” 

“No! Not for the world! I will love him! I do 
love him !” exclaimed the agitated girl, her cheeks by 
turns crimson and deadly white, 

P “ And yet you are here !” exclaimed Flora, reproach- 
ully. 

Blanche did not understand. 

“‘ Here 2” she repeated, helplessly. 

“Oh, Blanche! does not your heart interpret my 
meaning? This is.a. terrible day for Gabriel. It 
cannot help being so. A dreadful suspicion has fallen 
ouhim. It is believed that he has committed a hor- 
rible deed—that he has taken the life of his.friend!” 

“No! ob, no, no!” exclaimed the terrified girl. 

“So all believe,.and this suspicion alone is.suflicient 
to crush him. He is suffering the acutest mental 
anguish; his heart is tortured and lacerated; he. is 
desolate, miserable, and—alone,” 

“T understand,” cried Blanche. ‘ You would have 
me go to him? You are blaming me because I am 
not by his side?” 

“Tn such a crisis,” replied Flora, ‘a man needs 
sympathy and comfort. And where should he look 
for it, except from those who love him ?” 

“J will go to him,” was the prompt answer. 

“Stay,” said Flora, detaining tho quivering hands. 
“Shall I speak in riddles if, after what I have just 


jsaid, I ask you to reflect whether your going may 


not be worse than your staying here? Blanche! I 
am Gabriel's sister, and a sister should be jealous of a 
brother's interests. His happiness is mine. His honour 
is mine. Look into my face, then, and say—can you 
go to him now with any hope of yielding him com- 
fort, or of supporting him with even a decent show of 
sympathy? Women, Blanche, are quick in judging 
of women. Never so quick as when. their feelings 
and passions are in question. Never so quick as when 
there is a heart-secret involved. You look at me in 
wonder: yet you should not.. Your own knowledge 
of your own sex should have prepared, you to learn 
from me that I have mastered a secret: you have kept 
so ill, and which, nevertheless, you go on persisting 
in treating as if it was buried in the recesses of your 
own heart, as in a tomb.” 

The sweet face of the listener, faintly tinged like a 
blush rose, expre-sed the deepest alarm. 

“ Flora!” she cried, “ pray do not think so cruelly 
of me, Pray, pray do not, or it will break my heart.” 

“ Am I cruel?” was the sad reply. “ Does my love 
for Gabrielmake me unjust 2?” 

“ Indeed, indeed it does.” 

. Let us, see. I find you here, hiding among the 
trees, bathed in tears. For whom are those tears 
shed? For Gabriel ?” 

There was no answer. 

A hanging of the head, a gasping sob; but no 
answer. 

* All this; day,” Flora went on, “you have suffered 
martyrdom, The tortures you have endured have 
driven you to the verge of madness. Our society has 
become intolerable to you. Every thought of your 
mind, every fibre of your body is strained toward one 
point. Your intense desire to learn the fate of the man 
who disappeared on Lady Edith’s Island swallows up 
every other consideration. Why? Why is this? Is it 
because Gabriel's safety is imperilled, and every mo- 
ment of doubt and uncertainty confirms the sus~ 
picions against him?” 

Again no answer. 

And still the child-like face, out of which the blush- 
rose tint had wholly died, drooped almost to the bosom 
whose purity it rivalled. 

“You do not answer,” Flora said, after a pause. 





‘You cannot make the avowal that answer would in- 
volve, even to me! Could you, dare you do so? [ 
will tell you what form that answer would assume. 

“Spare me!” exclaimed Blanche, suddenly raising 
her tear-stained face, and clutching at the hand hold- 
ing hers, 

But the sister went on. 

“ You would tell me,” she said, “speaking as your 
heart dictates, that. itis not Gabriel with whom you 
sy~pathize, or for whom you grieve; it is not his 
fate overwhelms you, or his anguish that brings tears 
te your eyes. The man for whom you experience 
this excessive agony is Neville Onslow himself !” 

Blanche dropped upon her knees, with uplifted 
hands. 

“ You love him !” 

“ Pity me, oh, pity me!” cried the weeping child. 

“You have loved him from the moment of your 
meeting in this place. From the first I have known 
the feeling which existed between you. My brother's 
destined wife, you have indulged in what the world 
would rightly call a guilty passion for this handsome 
stranger.” 

Overcome with shame, and the consciousness of 
guilt, Blanche could only clasp her hands before her, 
and shed bitter, bitter tears, sobbing the while as if 
her heart would break. 

“T—TI have tried to do my duty,” she contrived to 
sob at length. 

“You mean that you have sought to hide this hidden 
passion from my brother's knowledge? Know then, 
that you have failed!” 

“Ah! I have been betrayed ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Some one has been cruel, cruel——” 

“Not so. Some one has been rash and imprudent ; 
has encouraged a feeling which should have been 
crushed in the bud, until it has grown too strong 
for mastery; has betrayed that secret feeling by 
careless words and unguarded looks, which there 
could. be no mistaking. That some one is—your- 
self !’ 

The crouching girl—a fair white blossom fallen to 
the ground—could only auswer with a piteous groan. 

“ How my brother first came to the knowledge of 
your perfidy I cannot tell,” Flora continued; “ but he 
has long known it—has iong tortured himself with 
the knowledge. It was hardly possible, indeed, that 
it could be otherwise. As for Onslow——” 

“Hear me, Flora,” cried Blanche, suddenly raising 
her white face. “‘ Onslow is not to blame. It is I, and I 
alone, who have done this wrong. He does not even 
know the passion which has sprung up in my heart for 
him. Not a word has passed between us.” 

“No?” 

“Oh, no; you cannot think so meanly of me as that 
doubt implies. I may have been carried away by a 
feeling against which I have found it so hard to 
struggle, but I have never forgotten my duty to 
Gabriel. I bave said, ‘ This is an infatuation, a senti- 
meut which, in spite of its intensity, will pass away. I 
may indulge the passimg dream, since it yields me 
such happiness ; but the time will come when my old 
love for Gabriel will return in all its vigour, and I 
shall look back on this transient emotion with a smile.’ 
Believe me, Flora—for heaven’s sake, believe me—when 
Isay that torture should not have wrung from me 
this avowal in Onslow’s hearing, and that 1 would have 
gone—will still, if he will take me—go to the altar 
with Gabriel, though I should fall dead at his 
side.” 

« Brave heart,” murmured Flora, softly, and to her- 
self: “brave, true, suffering heart. I have only pity 
where I should have coutempt: I can but sympathise 
where I should condemn.” 

Was she conscious how much her own hopeless pas- 
sion for Neville Onslow influenced this state of ieel- 
ing? Perhaps not. Yet it prompted the step she wag 
now taking as, indeed, it gave a colour to all her lifo 
of resignation and self-sacrifice. 

For a few moments there was a deathlike silence. 

It was Flora who then spoke. 

“Duty is not love, Blanche,” she said, “as your 
heart tells you. It.is powerless to meet the hungering 
of affection. Gabriel. knows and feels this, and it is 
the great sorrow of his life. And yet I, his sister—I 
who share the anguish which is wearing out)his life 
—I cannot blame you.” 

Blanche looked up with an incredulous face. 

‘No, I have no harsh word for you,” Flora con- 
tinued ; “I can only offer you the deep sympathy of a 
sister's heart. These words startle and amaze you. 
They may well doso coming as they do from the lips 
of Gabriel’s sister. Perhaps had this calamity not 
befallen us, they. might never have been spoken. Dut 
in this awful moment,when Neville Ouslow’s fate is 
more than doubtful, when, Gabriel may be torn from 
us at any moment to answer for his life, I know all 
that you are suffering and striving to conceal, and how 





precious to you must be the sympathy of one who 
suffers also—aud—and——” 
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Tears stopped further words, as stooping, Flora 
caught Blanche Selwyn to her breast. 

**Don'tlove me! Don’t pity, don’s forgive me!” sobbed 
the slight, beautiful creature, panting in her arms. 
“I am too wicked, too ungrateful. But for me, 
Onslow would be alive, and Gabriel innocent. and 
happy.” 

Distressed beyond measure at the extremity of the 
self-reproach which the delicate girl heaped upon 
herself, Blanche consoled and comforted her as best 
she might. The sun had set—the glinting light had 
faded out of the trees, and still these women, sisters 
in affliction, remained strained breast to breast, in a 
fervour of tender sympathy. 

You will say, ‘‘This is unnatural. They were 
rivals. Flora should have hated the woman who had 
won the heart for which she pined, and had filled her 
brother’s cup with misery.” 

No. She was of a type of womanhood too high 
for the petty feelings, the meannesses and jealousies 
of inferior natures. Her own heart enabled her to read 
that of a sister, and to be just to her in her feeble 
struggles toward duty; while her noble resolve to 
sacritice her own happiness, if by doing so she could 
prevent a great wrong, lifted her still higher above 
selfish and vindictive views. 

When, as the twilight deepened around them, the 
two fair beings passed from under the trees and 
moved slowly, hand-in-hand, towards the Manor 
House, their faces were very sad, very subdued and 
thoughtful, but there were no traces of tears upon 
them. 

Such a healing balm is there in the sympathy of 
the loving and the suffering. 

As they made for what was called the garden en- 
trance, that opened from the square lawn round which 
the three sides of the house were ranged, Blanche 
suddenly quitted her companion’s hand. 

‘You are going ?” Flora asked in surprise. 

“Yes. To Gabriel.” 

And she tripped forward and entered the house. 

Flora lingered a moment or two, not more, te com- 
pose her features after the struggle which had so per- 
turbed them, when a shrill scream suddenly rang in 
her ears and went to her heart. 

It was indescribably loud and piercing. The next 
instant Blanche Selwyn rushed from the door by 
which she had just entered and threw herself into the 
arms she had so lately quitted. 

“ He is found!” 

This through her sobs. 

“Found! Onslow found ?” 

“ Fes.” 

“And you weep? You are distracted. Ha! Mer- 
cifal heaven! They have found him—peEap ?” 

What Blanche answered she knew not. How the 
horrible truth shot with such ice-cold certainty through 
her own heart she had noidea. The house, the waving 
trees, the face of the distracted Blanche, everything 
about her reeled and swam; and when she raised her 
leaden eyelids again, house and trees had vanished— 
all but the white, stricken face—and that gazed in 
upon her through the curtains of her own bed, on 
which she was lying. 

For some brief space she had a difficulty in recalling 
what it was that had struck the blow that had thus 
prostrated her. 

The rigid, statue-like face of Blanche recalled it. 
And with it came the fear lest in that interval of 
weakness—to which she had yielded too helplessly— 
the secret of her heart, so carefully, so jealously 
guarded, had been revealed. 

Had Blanche discovered her love for the dead man ? 

She could not ask the question in words, nor could 
she read the truth in the young girl’s face. That ex- 
pressed nothing but blank, tearless horror. 

“Ts there no hope, Blanche?” she asked, faintly. 

“ None.” 

The voice was hard, cold, and unmusical. 

“ He is in this house? You have seen him?” 

“ No.” 

“ Why don’t you speak, Blanche? Why don’t you 
tell me what has happened ?” 

The answer came in the same hard, unsympathetic 
voice in which the girl had before spoken—her agony 
was beyond that which finds relief in tears, or can 
express itself in any of the set forms of grief. 

** Miles away, down where the river flows into the 
sea, they found the body. It had been arrested in its 
course by getting amoung a network of rocks which de- 
tained it, and greatly disfigured it.” 

“ But the identity-——” 

“Is beyond question. His hat had been already 
found at the weir; but his coat is identified, and they 
have found his papers on the body. Both the coat and 
papers have been brought here, and cannot be mis- 


taken. So hope and fear are alike at anend. The 
mystery is solved. We know the worst. He is 
dead!” 


“One point more,” asked Flora; “the pistol-shot— 
where did it take effect ?” 


“Tn the head.” 

Flora Edgecombe sank back with an involuntary 
groan, the knell of her life’s romance now ended. 

Blanche impressed a kiss on the marble cheek of the 
woman whose secret even then she did not guess, and 
stole away softly out of the room. 

Not that she had any purpose in going. 

Blinded, dazed, stunned by her great sorrow, her 
actions were purposeless as her lifehad become. 

In passing, like a ghost, through the gloomy 
corridor that led to the hall, she encountered Cheney 
Tofts. He looked at her glazed eyes and rigid form 
with amazement. 

“* Miss Selwyn !” he said, tfully. 

She heard him, for she inclined her head ; but did 
not answer, and passed on. He looked after her for a 
moment with commiseration, and some faint thought 
of following and offering some words of consolation 
as to Gabriel—for it was on account of the trouble that 
night’s news might bring on the baronet’s son that 
he supposed her to be thus affected. 

On second thoughts he desisted. 

In fact, his cunning, inventive brain was full of an 
idea which had presented itself, and which had be- 
come all-absorbing. 

Por the loss of Neville Onslow, his friend, as 
Neville Onslow, he felt little: He had no heart, and 
was incapable of generous sorrow. When the news 
that Onslow was beyon1 question dead and gone, had 
reached him, his first thought had been, how he 
might turn it to bis own account. 

And as he went along the corridor to his own 
room, his reflections took this form: 

“ With Ouslow’s death the game here seems played 
out. Another man would think so; but notI. On 
this accident I will build my fortune—a splendid for- 
tune, such ag I’ve never yet dreamed of. Up to this 
time I’ve never hoped to play more than second fiddle. 
Now, I'll take the lead. Onslow’s allowance was poor 
enough. My chances with Flora Edgecombe were not 
brilliant, unless the baronet could have been friglit- 
ened into insisting on her having me. Doriani’s wife 
might have yielded a thousand or two—not more, 
however hard I put the screw on. But now, with a 
clear stage all to myself, there is no earthly reason 
why I should not cenfer a baronetcy upon myself, put 
ten thousand a year into my pocket, and enter the 
Manor House as its master !” 

Overjoyed at the brilliant prospect before him, he at 
once sat down to take the first step toward realizinz it. 

That step was—a letter to Martin Harwood, the 
keeper of the lunatic asylum. 

(To be continued.) 





A COUNTERSTROKE. 





“I am going to Benton, Helen.” 

The lady addressed looked up from her book in- 
quiringly. 

“ To Benton! 

“Nothing in particular. 
repeat my trip of last summer. 

“ And not to Ryde?” 

“No. I hate Ryde.” 

“How long since?” with a sarcastic smile. “ If 
Edith Stoneman goes, there is little danger of your re- 
maining away long.” 

“Yes. So you seem to think,” with an absent face. 

Helen Grant looked at her brother a moment, keenly, 
and then said, abruptly : 

“T see. You havea flame at Benton. Some coun- 
try lass with rosy cheeks, and smiling eyes, and 
manners s0 divine.” 

She drew up the folds of her lilac silk with a shrug, 
and her cold blue eyes grew scornful. 

Philip Grant’s face was impenetrable as he an- 
swered : 

“ Because I choose to prefer a quiet country placo 
to fashionable follies, and true people to fops and flirts, 
my lady sister is surprised.” 

“Such goodness! Your lips and your heart agree, 
undoubtedly !” 

“Tam going, at any rate.” 

“Certainly. My brother has a perfect right to his 
own opinions and tastes; but do not bring your milk- 
maid to me, and say ‘sister.’ That is all.” 

She turned to her reading again, and Philip lounged 
out of the room, whistling softly an air from Norma. 
He met a lady caller upon the steps, Miss Edith 
Stoneman, and turning back, re-entered the parlour 
with her. 

** You have come in a fortunate time, Edith,” Helen 
Grant said, coming forward, and kissing the beautiful 
lips raised to ners. “ Philip has just been threaten- 
ing to rusticate in Hampshire this season, instead of 


Pray what for ?” 
I have taken a faucy to 
That’s all.” 


The softest pair of blue eyes were raised to Philip’s, 
and a tinge of crimson coloured Edith Stoneman’s face, 
as she said: 











———— 
“He has perhaps turned misanthrope. I hayo | 
such athing intimated before.” ere 

* And intends to quit this tronblous world 2” Phil 
asked, smiling, looking into the ‘blue eyes unti] ti : 
drooped. “I may take Ryde on my retam 4 
have not decided fully,” He added, © moment sim 
wards. 3 

“T accuse him of jhaving a flamo there,” his sista 

° 7 - ° Pr Sister 
said, meaning to mortify him, if such were really 
case, as she feared it was. ch 

A quick colour sprang into their listener's face, 4g 
she answered, with animation : c 

* All men are obstinate.” 

Philip frowned upon his sister, but answered not)ip 
It would only make him more popular, to have cuih 
report started, and Philip Graut loved power as wei) 
as any one. " 

He was a flirt, or at any rate, he verged pretty neg; 
to that. He was one of those men wit easily wig 
love, and prize it accordingly. But there was only 0. 
woman who could both win and hold his heart, ang 
she, country-born and country-bred, had never given 
the slightest encouragement to his suit, save by quietly 
receiving his attentions and friendship. mers 

Her eyes had never drooped before his, as Edit) 
Stoneman'’s had, her checks had never deepened their 
colour at his approach. Cool, impenetrable, and im- 
measurably proud and stately, Philip Grant lad as ye 
not touched the hem of her heart’s garment. ; 

Sometimes you meet such a woman as Cathariye 
Leicester —but not often. 

She was far above the common level in her ideas, 
her comprehension, and her soul. 

She would never stoop to the smiles and flatteries 
of tue fashionable world, be sure ; hardly admit friends 
frow that charmed cirele, thotigh Philip Grant was 
sure he had gained admittance. 

Catharine was not surprised, when one dewy June 
tavilighit, a bearded and moustached gentleman stood 
before her, and said, while he bent low over the shapely 
hand extended to his: 

“J have come again, you see, Miss Leicester.” 

They walked that night over the o!d paths where 
mauy a time their feet had passed a year before. ‘Vie 
moon was at its full. Nothing could have been grander 
than that night. 

“You have had a gay and happy time, I sup- 
pose ?” Catharine said. 

“Gay, yes. Happy, no. You have not missed me, 
Tam afraid. What pleasant days we had last summer. 
L have thought of them a hundred times.” 

“Tiave you ?” 

“Do you remember of our reading ‘Maud’ to- 
gether?” 

“ Yes,” her eyes brightening. 

“TJ will read it to you again, if you will allow me.” 

“T shall be happy to listen to it. How long do you 
remain ?” 

“ Until you send me away.” 

Catharine’s face grew sudilenly grave and chilliog. 

He tried to correct his mistake by adding, hastily: 

“Excuse me. I remain for two or three weeks.” 

“There is to be a picnic to-morrow at the Pines. 
We are not so formal here as you are in town, aud 
you will please accept an invitation from me without 
further ceremony.” 

“Thank you. 
escort ?” 

“T am sorry to-have been previously engaged.” 

Philip bit his lips in vexation. She would drift 
away from him at last, perhaps. His voice, however, 
betrayed no signs of Lis disappointment as he said: 

“I will certainly be there. I have never attended 
a picnic in the couutry, I believe.” 

After they parted that night, Philip Grant said to 
himself : 

“ T love that woman, and I will win her, too.” 

Catharine, whfle slowly uncoiling her hair, and 
looking steadily into the glass, though seeing nothing, 
said, dreamily : 

“ That man is not going to love me, is he?” 

The woods were merry at an early hour the next 
morning. 

Children, old people and young folks all were 
there, and all entered with zest into the festivities of 
the day. 

Catharine was one ef the first on the grounds, 
and was superintending the tables when Philip Grant 
arrived. 

He came up smiling, but his face changed when be 
caught sight of her companion. 

Who should it be but Alfred West, his friend from 
Londen. : 

* Are you here?” he said, in the greatest surprise. 
“What could have taken you from town ?” 

“ Are you here? What could have taken you from 
town ?” he returned. 

They shook hands, but their eyes shit first to 
Catharine, then back to each other. Rivals, 
written in their depths. Rivals now, perhaps enemles 
in the end 


Will you permit mo to be your 
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saw more than they meant her to see- 


som II, though, for now she treated them both 


Jt was as We 


ele cards were played desperately that day. If 
rere was any such thing as winning this woman's 
seis they meant that it should be done. 

we Nething could be more charming than such a 
gebt,” Philip said to Catharine, as they happened to 
aod fora moment alone, upon an eminence overlook- 
nf ne little child toddled up to thom, and pulled 
Catharine’s dress. 

orale tole all my tandy,-he did,” her little 
lips said, while ber eyes filled with tears. 2 

«Never mind, little one, you shall have some more, 
Catharine said, putting some into her hand, and kiss- 
ing lips. 
ae they all love you,” Philip said, looking at 

derly. 
wr haverived here all my life, you know,” she an- 
relies know you ought to go out intothe world ?” 

“Jam a country girl,” she said, smiling, “and tre 
yorld has not such charms for me‘as it must have 
for you. I am going to Ryde, though; for a: few 
weeks this summer. I expect I shall be bewildered 
with the novelties of fashionable life.” 

“Are you going there? My sister is there.” 

“Js she?” 

A little interest crept into her face. 

Alfred West came up. 

“Excuse me, but Miss Leicester promised to show 
me the Haunted Glen before night, and the sun is set- 
ting, you see.” 

He pointed through the trees towards the western 


kr. 

“Tyne, I did.) Mrv*Grant, Iowill leave you with 
Miss Wills—Mr. Grant, Miss Wills,” she. said, intro- 
duciug @ young lady near them. 

He bit his lip in vexation, as they walked off to- 
gether. 

* That night the two men met on the hotel steps. 

“Grant, you came here to flirt with Catlariue: Lei- 
cester 2” Alfred West said. 

“DidI? Who informed you ?” 

“See here.” He turned and laid his hand heavily 
upon the other’s shoulder. “I mean to win that wo- 
wan for my wife. Woe to the man that comes be- 
tween us.” 

“T mean to win her too. Good night.” 

Philip Grant strode into the hall, leaving the other 
upon tlie steps. 

They met after that, but a cool bow was the furthest 
to which their formalities extended. 

Philip read “ Maud” to Catharine, and Alfred West 
read something just as sad and tender. 

Neither seemed to gain precedence in ‘her favour, 
and neither dared to ask the question which was to 
decide their fate one way of the other. So they left 
for Ryde. 

Ryde was in its glory. Fashion, and Pride, and 
Folly, the triple sisters, had met and ruled the hour 
with almost despotic hand. Helen Grant was there, 
langhty and elegant. Edith Stoneman, sweet and 
smiling. Philip Grant and Alfred West had just ar- 
rived, 

Through the crowd of gay butterflies at the far end 
of the room, upon the first night after their arrival, 
Philip Grant saw Catharine Leicester enter, leaning 
upon @ gentleman’s arm. He was standing beside 
his sister, whose attention was also attracted towards 
Ler, 

“Who is that lady, Philip. Do you see her?” 

“Where? The onein blue?” he asked, though he 
knew she did not mean her. 

“No. How stupid! ‘That one with the handsome 
eyes, in white satin. Orange flowers in her hair, too. 
She must be a bride. She is the most beautiful woman 
I ever saw.” 

But Philip lost the last half of the sentence. He 
was making his way through the crowd, toward her. 
Before he reached her, he saw Alfred West before her, 
bowing profoundly ; but he lost sight of him directly, 
in the crowd. 

She smiled, cordially, when Philip approached, and 

extended her gloved hand. : 
_ “How do you do? Iam glad to seo you,” she said, 
‘a suclia kind tone that it made his heart bound. ‘‘ My 
husband, Mr. Dean, This is the friend I mentioned 
‘o you—Mr. Grant, from London.” 

I think if Philip Grant had dared, he would have 
struck the woman dead at ‘his feet. 

This Mr. Dean had been her betrothed husband, 
“ay all the while! — It was a most comforting reflec- 

For the next half hour, perhaps, he experienced 
what he had caused others sere eoyenth themes in 
the course of his life, ‘It was'a good lesson for him. 

Aiterwards he went travelling for a year, and then, 


coming home, suddenly married Edith Stoneman, and 
tettled down 





Alfred West is his nearest neighbour, and as they 
both lost the one they had quarrelied over, it did not 
disturb their friendship in after years. 

L. O. S. 








WHICH? 
OR A LADY'S GAME AT HEARTS. 





CHAPTER L 

I nore I am: not committing any impropriety iu 
introducing you at once to the dressing-room of Miss 
Bloise Campan. My lady sits by the window in the 
sweetest of white dressing-wrappers, resting her 
pretty chin in her hand as she looks off upon the 
wide, blue shifting sea. 

It is simply a pretty, meditative ‘face just now, 
with hazel eyes and cheeks of natural pink, and a 
low, smooth brow of unsullied whiteness, over which 
the soft hair folds in smooth brown bands. 

You would scarcely call Miss Eloise beantiful ; far 
less. would you count upon her for an assumption of 
“rights,” or for deeds of daring or will, yet if you 
could just now penetrate that smooth exterior, you 
would find in the busy brain and heart—for, take ny 
word, when a woman plots, there is always a heart 
in the case—tokens of resolution and enterprise 
worthy of a bolder front. 

This is how it is. Miss Campan has just received 
a letter. She holds it now in that drooping: hand you 
see, and with her permission—or.without, for she is 
so deep in reverie that:she will never mind us—we 
will possess ourselves of its contents. 

“My pear Warp,—The-great suit of Gedney 
v. Champion is, in my opinion, decided. The courts 
will not pronounce upon it till October, but there is 
little doubt in my mind—none at all, in point of fact 
—that when that time arrives, you will find yourself 
without a penny except the small income derived from 
your mother’s jointure. 

“In the meantime, however, you aie a belle, and, 
for all the world knows, an heiress. Play your cards 
well, my child, and as yonr face is your only fortune, 
see to it that you make as much of that: as possible. 
Of course I don’t believe ina woman marrying for 
money, but in your case I can’t see what else is to be 
done. : 

“May the curse of a bachelor—a salaried man, 
whose chief power to ao evil consists in curses—rest 
on the whole crew of Gedney v. Champion, and make 
them miserable for ever. t 
“ Yours wrathfully, 
“Joun Prarr. 

“P.S.—If worst comes to worst, my little dear, 
there are a few hundreds in the bank that will keep 
us in crusts for a twelvemonth or so. Meantime, don’t 
neglect my advice about the rich husband. You see 
he is quite indispensable to the proper finale of our 
little comedy. ds: PM 

So this was what had set Miss Campan musing. 
A month ago she had come to this quiet, cosy, seaside 
resort with Mrs. Paul Leroy, the younger sister of her 
guardian. 

At that time, having not yet recovered from the 
exhaustion consequent upon her first winter in so- 
ciety, she had proposed to herself a summer of recu- 
peration, and such simple enjoyment as she might find 
from the society of two or three choice friends, a few 
books, a trifle of music, and the charms of marine 
nature. 

So far she had carried out her programme with a 
tolerable degree of consistency. 

The few gentlemen at the Sea View Hotel had not 
been of a kind to excite any strong interest in her 
mind, unless indeed one might make an exception in 
favour of Captain Kimball, a young gentleman of 
fashion, who wore his military honours with an airy 
grace that was a fascination of itself. 

Eloise had fiirted with him—had, indeed, in a half- 
asleep way, tancied that he might*be gyowing in love 
with her; but as she found him agreeable, and was 
conscious of standing in the independent position of a 
young lady who could afford to marry for love if she 
chose, neither the fact that Captain Kimball had only 
his pay, or any 2 about him, had caused her 
any perturbation. 

But now this letter ! 

Of course she had all along known of the existence 
of the suit, but her fond and foolish old ‘guardian had 
so often assured her that there was no cause for alarm 
—that she mustn’t bother her pretty head about law- 
suits, but enjoy life while she could—poor soul! he 
had had the best intentions—that she had never once 
before faced the possibility of a change in her life, 
till. it was thrust upon her in this unceremonious 
fashion. 

Therefore she soliloquized : 

“Of course,} it is inevitable, or Uncle John would 
never have given me this fright. Well, here I am, 
twenty, well-educated, in good physical health, and 
some people say pretty. 1 have even been called 


talented, though that, heaven knows, I am not. What 
shall Ido? ‘Teach? No, schoolma’ams are born, not 
made. There's left sewing aud scrubbing "—looking 
at her pretty jewelled fingers with a smile of disdain. 
“Not competent. And—marrying. Uncle John is 
right now asalways. Marrying it;must be. But Captain 
Kimball ?” 

And then she lad relapsed into that long and tender 
reverie in which we found her. 

Just then there was a sound of gay voices on 
the ¢rottoir underneath her window. The girls com- 
ing out, in afternoon toilets, for a bit of gossip before 
tea. 

There were Alice de Grasse and Marian James, and 
two or three more. 

Of course, they were joined in a second by as‘many 
male devotees, who had been smoking on the lawn and 
awaiting their advent. 

“ Do you know,” said some one, “ that there is to be 
a distinguished arrival by the evening boat ?” 

‘No, indeed! Who may it be?” exclaimed three 
girls in one breath. 

“Mr. Remsen, of ——” 

* Not the Honourable Mr. Remsen ?'@ 

Be it known to the reader that the Honourable Mr. 
Remsen was just then the sensation of the hour in the 
fashionable and political world, and—a widower. 

“No other!” said the first speaker. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” said Alice de Grasse, in a 
childish way. 

There was a momentary silence, It was understood 
that Miss De Grasse had met Mr. Remsen the winter 
before, at London, and that a flirtation, from which 
the young lady had come ,off not quite scatheless, liad 
been the result. The silence was broken by Marian 
James's clear laugh : 

“ How droll!” she exclaimed. ‘I was on the point 
of saying the same words, but of course Alice has a 
right, to be first.” 

Miss De Grasse was in point of position undeniably 
the head of the set. Come of the oldest blood in the 
country, the heiress of immense wealth, and—belle 
and beauty as she indisputably was—the least signi- 
ficaut of her race, ii anyone had a presumptive right 
to lead, it was Miss Alice. 

The unfortunate fact. in the case was that she had 
been born to follow. ~Her slight figure and delicate, 
girlish look rightly indicated her yielding, passive na- 
ture. 

Grace, simplicity, utter want of self-assertion, were 
her most apparent characteristics. The thorough 
breeding of society, which aims at covering all defects, 
at the price of repressing all excellencies, had partially 
veiled the weakness of her nature, and if she met with 
no severe trial, Alice might run the gauntlet of a 
woman’s ordinary experiences with credit to herself. 
This Mr. Remsen was just now the rock on which she 
threatened to split. 

Eloise, listening above to the talk of the girls, knew 
all this. In the face of this knowledge she proceeded 
quietly to—dress for the evening boat. 





CHAPTER IL 


I should like you to see the picture I have in my 
mind’s eye. A little side balcony of the hotel, facing 
the landing pier, andthe group gathered there. A 
half-dozen loungers carelessly grouped in the corner, 
and in the centre, drawn together pessibly by fate, 
possibly by the fact that this was the best point for 
seeing what they both wanted to see, two young 
ladies. 

Alice de Grasse, in a fresh toilet made within 
the hour—Marian James had whispered, as she had 
seen how elaborate it was—looked just what she was, 
the perfection of well-bred simplicity and amiability, 
rendered piquant just now by an interest as eager as 
her quiet nature was capable of feeling. Her white 
frosted moire, with its trimmings of faintest blue, 
and her rarely cut ornaments of aqua marina, all the 
array of nameless charms which she had marshalled 
for the oecasion, were utterly forgotten in the glance 
of intense interest andexpectation which she bent upon 
the approaching boat. 

Eloise, looking at her, said to herself, with the 
coolest possible appreciation : 

“With that tender, fluttering look, just like 
some shy imprisoned bird pluming its wing for flight 
towards its native forest, she must be irresistible. 
Just the type of woman, too, such men fancy. There 
is but one hope—she will overdo it. Well, she has 
her fortune to fall back upon when her heart breaks. 
For me, I think I have no heart. I know, at least, 
that I have no fortune.” And Miss Campan felt as 
grim as any “old moustache.” Yet at that moment 
Captain Kimball was leaning over her chair-back, 
watching the rising crimson in her cheek as he 
whisperedin her ear that never, never before had he 
seen her look so charming. 

But I have not told you how she looked, and that 








is a part of my story. At first sight you would have 
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called her plainly dressed, so unconspicuous was the 
robe of black grenadine she wore; black spotted with 
gold, more accurately ; yet it fitted her lithe form to 
perfection, and the beetle-shaped ornaments of green 
and gold, with eyes of tiny diamonds, were certainly 
very distinguished. But her crowning grace was the 
impressive quiet and self-possession of her manner. 

** He seeks rest,” she reasoned. “Alice, tempting 
as she is in her innocent beauty, will be eager and 
restless. My forte must be unimpassioned com- 
posure.” 

You see it was a difficult game to play—a réle of 
intense and positive action masked under an appear 
ance of the most negative indifference and repose. 

The bost landed, and a group of gentlemen made 
their way to the house. As they passed the balcony, 
both girls received the price of their waiting— Alice 
in a courteous bow and smile, which sent the blood to 
her face and the light to her eye, and Eloise ina 
juiet, unobserved reconnaissance of the enemy's front. 

Alice De Grasse had a valuableally in her mamma. 
A practical woman of the world, Mrs. De Grasse knew 
ud fully sympathized with Alice's hopes. 

At the present juucture, it was everything to be 
first in the field, and as the ladies of her’ own party 
were the only ones present who could claim the 
honour of a previous acquaintance with Mr. Remsen, 
Mrs. De Grasse felt quite sure of winning the first 
point. 

A dozen ladies, however, were in the parlour awaiting 
the dinner-bel}, when Mr. Remsen entered and pro- 
ceeded to pay his respects to:the De Grasses, Perhaps 
every one among them betrayed the interest she felt 
in the new arrival, except Eloise. 

Just as they moved out from the parlour towards 
the dining-rooim, however, it chanced that Alice, who 
was hanging on Mr. Remsen’s arm, heard a sweet 
voice at her side, low as a bird’s whisper and as 
musicaliy cadenced, “Pardon, my dear, but you are 
losing your bracelet.” 

At the instant, Mr. Remsen, looking up, caught the 
glance of a pair of brilliant eyes that Feu under his 
own, and veiled themselves beneath a pair of the softest 
brown-fringed lids, and then glided quietly away, and 
were lost in the crowd. 

Mr Remsen’s eye followed even while he fastened 
the refractory clasp, but Alice’s gratitude and sweetly 
appreciative attention won him to forgetfulness of the 
incident. 

Eloise had determined in her own mind that Mr. 
Remsen should not be presented to her except at his 
own request. After dinner, therefore, she strolled off 
as usual witli Captain Kimball, for a promenade. 

It happened, however, that Mr. Remsen, listening 
politely to the galvanized commonplaces of Mrs. De 
Grasse, and the softly-lisped assents of the pretty 
Alice, caught sight, at each turn of the promenade; of 
tliat sweet, quiet, lady-like girl who lad spoken to 
Miss Alice in the hall. 

It was nearly the close of the evening when Eloise 
entered the parlour, but Mr. Remsen caught sight of 
1er at once, and inquired; 

“ Miss Alice, can you tell me the name of your quiet 
‘riend in the dark dress ?” 

“ With that horrid beetle-brooch ?” queried Alice, 
simply. “It is Eloise Campan; anice girl enough, but 
how she can bear the sensation of those crawling 
things about her, 1 don’t see.” 

Mr. Remsen smiled. “Miss Campan ‘looks like a 
person not easily disturbed by imaginary sensations. 
A very reposeful face, I think.” 

Something in this speech sounded to Alice like a 
rudeness, and she pouted a little. Whereupon Mr. 
Remsen redoubled his attentions. Nevertheless, a 
half-hour later !-e bad found a gentleman who could 
sive him the coveted introduction, aud was bowing 
Lefore Miss Campan, 

There was no sparkle of triumph in the lady's eye, 
niy a look of quiet surprise and pleasure, There 
was but a moment for compliments, for Eloise had 
some engagement for the moment with Captain Kim- 
ball, and bowed her adieux. 

But. she went to her own room that night feeling 
that she, and not Mrs. De Grasse, had won the first 
int 


Y 





CHAPTER IIL 
THE next morning, during a quiet hour, Eloise, 
ufter a little quarrel with herself, and a sharper one 
with the fate which so compelled her to plot and 
manceuvre for the results which ought to haye come to 
her ass 


iply and as freely as the rose to her cheek, or 

the sparkle to her eye, strolled down into the parlour. 
* |] hate,” she had said, “ but I will not despise 
will not do an indelicate or a dishoneur- 


myself, I 
ble thing. létcan win this man by mere power of 
i, I will do so. Have I nota right? But 
not lay a straw in Alice Do Grasse’s way. . If 


[ not enjoy wy triumph with a quiet con- 







And she had decided, ‘‘ Yes.” 

But then—Captain Kimball ; she knew that he liked 
her. She even began to suspect that she might like 
him. 

“T shall hardly be able to put him off much longer ; 
but he will never do. It must be the other. I wonder 
if anybody iu the world hasa heart, or having one, 
ever broke it; or breaking it, what was the’ sensa- 
tion ?” 

So thinking, Eloise deliberately sat down at the 
piano, knowing very well that Mr. Remsen was 
smoking under the trees ata few yards’ distance, and 
commenced running idly over thé strains of those 
sweet, old-fashioned songs of Moore's, ‘‘ The Last Rose 
of Summer,” “ The Light of Other Days,” and others of 
that nature. 

Presently she isang, in a voice.as soft. and lew as 
the breathing of the south wind through the branches. 
Somehow those tones did attract Mr. Remsen—not 
only attract, but compel him. 

Breaking off a very exciting political discussion, at 
the risk of losing a vote on which he counted for his 
re-election to Parliament, he enteved the. parlour. 

“TI beg pardon, Miss Campan, for intruding on 
your solitude; but those so well-remembered strains 
must be my apology. One so seldom hears the songs 
of ene’s youth now-a-days. Why do young ladies 
never sing them ?” 

“Oh, L suppose,” said Eloise, “ because our Italian 
masters never teach them. My mother sang Moore's 
songs, and I like them for her sake.” : 
So they went over the whole repertoire, Mr. Rem- 
sen listening, at times she fancied with moist eyes, 
while she wickedly thought : 

“ His first love sang these songs. to him, no: doubt ; 
the tears are hers, not mine. Very well; what do L 
care? He was not a member of Parliament then— 
simply an enterprising merchant. It. is the member 
of Parliament I crave.” 

Perhaps Miss Campan’s voice did stir some old 
memeries, which the lively sallies of Marian James, 
or the tender prattle of Alice De Grasse, could never 
awaken ; but he was scareely conscious of it. 

The quiet, restful face, the simple dignity of man- 
ner, the u(ter want of artifice and striving to please— 
these, it seemed to him, were what touched him. 

He thanked Eloise at parting for her songs, and 
asked her if he might bave the pleasure of a stroll 
with her that evening on the beach, The moon was 
at the fall, and the tide would come in splendidly. 
Eloise assented, in the quietest way in the world, 
though her heart half stopped its beating as she 
thought of some things Captain Kimball had whispered 
in her car by last night’s moen, and then’ went to her 
owa room fora good cry. i 

But at the appointed hour her face was-cleared of 
all clouds, her toilet madein the most unexceptionable 
manover, and her hand was resting on Mr. Remsen’s 
arm in the most unconscious way in the world. 

The trite old rhyme that makes of a woman's will 
something final and unreasoning, is truer than most 
men know—that is, if that be will which seems, after 
all, more of the nature of an imperative instinct. 
She wills asthe iron wills to goto the magnet, 
because she needs must. 

Strolling past a gay parterre which adorned the 
lawn in front of the hotel, Eloise stooped and broke 
off a carnation. 

*“ Do yeu know,” she said, “ flowers. seem to me to 
lose all individuality of fragrance here by the sea ? 
This strong salt edour soaks out all the more delicate 
perfumes, and leaves only a rank or an insipid flaveur. 
And yet I like these carnations, for the perfection of 
their tints, aud the rich, profusion of their petals.” 
That was a speech to which Captain Kimball would 
have returned a most sentimental reply. LI think 
Eloise knew that Mr. Remsen was quite incapable of 
anything of the sort, and that the regrets of the alter- 
noon were still lingering in her heart. 

*I could never sentimentalize; about women, or 
flowers, or any other of. those beautiful things, whieh 
give grace aud charm tc a man’s life,” said Mr. 
Remsen.. “I even fear that. most women—most 
fashionable women—would consider me as holding in 
too light esteem what are to them the, essential 
attributes of womanhood. Yet there. are a few 
women whom I have met to whom my soul is loyal 
enough,” ‘ 

It was not a remark to which) Eloise could well 
reply; so in silence they walked; onward toward the 
beach 


Co. 

I have told you, as yet, nothing about Mr. Remsen. 
Despite his henourable position, he was not 3 man to 
be made a hero of. To be sure, he had won his emi- 
nence by hard labour and the force of a keen and 
practical intellect. 

He had some noble qualities of soul besides—in- 
herent scorn of all meamess and falsehood, and an 
utter incapacity to resort to tricks and subtexrfages for 





any purpose whatever. 
| But, he bad spoken the truth when he said that 


the graces and amenities of life were not indie, 
to him. nilispeusae 
He could live without them, so that he might oul 
have some grand aim, some noble purpose in his lie! 
Yet he had a keen hunger, nevertheless, for 4) 
society of pure, truthful, unaffected women, ang 
tem, as he lad. intimated, be bent the knoe’ in mo, 
loyal homage. 
I havesaid that Mr. Remsen and Eloise were sileys - 
and silence in the presence of night and the sea, anj 
toying evening wind, is in itself a danger, 
Somehow to-night Eloise felt her réle opyross }, 
: Ppress her, 
Spite of her endeavour, her soul would assait jtgolf 
and she felt, through this silence, on which tho 
roll of the sea vibrated with.a buréen of inarticy. 
late prophesy, as if her self-control were slippin 
from her as a garment, and to the eyes of this oa 
man, so different. from his. peers, she should soon 
stand revealed utterly, in all the meagreness of her 
ambition, the shallowness of hier life; the paucity of 
her aims. z 
He knew only that. she was perturbed, aud blamed 
himself that he could never please, but. must always 
jar upon the women he best liked. Y 
Bat, that ancient witch, the Night, has her owy 
5 
Whether it was the wind, or the stars, or tho 
sea, or this strange breathing influence beside her, 
she could not have told; but Eloise soon felt. herself 
drifting outward into # new realm of sensation aad 
thought. 
‘Their talk was of the simplest—of their childhood 
haunts; of some streams which each knew, that laved 
the recks and prattled to the stars; of some groves 
where violets blossomed,, and the south wind whis- 
pered miraculous runes; of little children, blue-eyed 
wonders, who had found this earth too chill, and had 
slipped away through the darkness to the angel- 
world. 
It seemed to each that a new perspective was 
hollowed out before their eyes of a realm which had 
heretofore been. utterly dark, and latent powers and 
unsuspected possibilities stirred in the heart of each. 
The tide was fully in, and the sea rested in that 
moment of supreme repose which precedes its subsi- 
dence, before they turned their steps homeward. At 
the parting there were few words said. 
Mr. Remsen laid his finger on the carnation 
which Eloise had carried through all the evening, 
and said: 
“If you would give it. to me, I should value it very 
highly ; and I do not sentimentalize over flowers, you 
ow.” 
The flower dropped from her fingers, ungraciously, 
she fancied; not so did he, She withdrew her hand 
quickly, and bowed her good-night, while he raised 
the carnation to his lips with a look which she too 
well understood. 
. = * * * 
On the morning following Eloise’s walk witl Mr. 
Remsen; Captain Kimball was more attentive than 
ever; but all his tender consideration only oppressed 
her with a sense of guiltiness toward him. 
He was not slow to perceive the discord. Witha 
lover's quickened perceptions, he had watched her 
growing acquaintance with Mr. Remsen; be kuew of 
the walk on the preceding evening, and growiug des- 
perate under the reflections which her conduct had 
inspired in him, he rushed upon his fate. 
“ Eloise,” said the, captain, abraptly, “I cannot 
think of time or circumstanee in view of your changed 
manner. Knowing well how much I risk, I must yet 
speak. When I see that in your eyes whic! lures mo 
on, Eloise, I can but believe that I am not indifferent 
to you. You know so well my love, my devotion, will 
you not give me one word of assurance that you 49 
not mean, by an insane ambition, to wreck the peace 
of both?” : 
He presumed, no doubt; it was tho nature of his 
passion to do so. But they ‘had been so near to an un 
derstanding before, that she could not justly reproach 
hi 


im. 
Her hand, her voicetrembled. Ashiver went through 
her ; she grew coolly desperate. 
“Captain Kimball,” she said, “one weok ago I 
thought myself an heiress. ‘To-day I know that ; 
am without a penny. Cannot you. see how a see 
like that may ‘change the face of the whole horizou! 
He could see; yet he was not without manhood. P 
“ Eloise,” he said, “ it is. too late with me tor ween 
considerations.’ When a man loves, he feels ¢ jual gi 
all the responsibility which that love imposes. Eloise, 
I too am ‘poor. . Will you marry me?” ve 
“T thank you, no... With me it is not too late fo 
such considerations.” r 
Shedared not for her life relax in her coverny. 
One gentle word would have been the signal for 8 
flood of tears. He know.it,and bore her ungrce’s 








ness fur the sake of what she bad spared one ie 
| Captaia Kimball trifled with the trath when be 
clared himself past such considerations 
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All that day Eloise Campan was as nearly dis- Eloise Campan, sitting at her window and looking | strewn seas. There was uo tidings of the missing 
1 of her good seuse and habitual quiet | out upon the sea, felt in her soul a sudden terror. | ones, and conjecture counted over vainly the chances 


tracted as & gir ; 

I could be. She declared a thousand times, to her- 
wit that she hated Mr. Remsen; that he was born to 
be her Mephistophiles,. 

She was even SO ADjUSL a8, in some unreasoning 
my to connect him with her pecuniary misfortune, 
go wildly were all things ¢onfournded in her brain. 
Yet over all, the old purpose‘rose supreme. 

“Tt is all that is left mie,” she said, “ and I must de 


sa let me suggest the query—Is it will, or is it 
that strange, blind faculty which we call intuition, 
which hurries such women on to their-fate ? . 

Again in the quiet afternoon she sought the piano, 
hat this time she could not subdue her sou! to ballads. 
Strangely enough, the current of her thoughts fell 
into the slow rhythm of marches. ’ 

Tramp, tramp, over, the keys. her fingers wandered, 
to all sorts of strange, accessories... ‘This time it was 
not the music, but an unseen influence which com- 
pelled Mr. Remsen. . 

Eloise was unconscious of his presence. With a 
spell upon her like that which enthralled the Wander- 
ing Jew, ber soul was marching on, over that arid, 
desolate fate which seemed to lie before her. ’ 

“ Miss Campan,” said this practi¢al man at her gide, 
“you are not looking well to-day.’ Will you pardon 
ue for asking if last night's exposure chilled you?” 

She looked around, with a dreary expression in her 
eyes which pained him. He’ did) not: understand it ; 
be only thought her ill. 

“Tam simply dull,” she said. “ Do not stay with 
ne, or I shall infect you.” 

“Tf you command me I shall leave you, certainly; 
but ] think not else. It pains me all the more to find 
you in less than your usual, spirits, because I feel that 
lowe to you so much of pure enjoyment. The life of 
apractical man like myself, whose concerns in life 
leave him little time for solitude or abstract specula- 
tion, grows very bare at last of the tender graces 
which beautify the days, of many a man of humbler 
vocation. Some few moments of a better way of 
living I owe to you. Let me, therefore, at least, 
express my gratitude in’ the attempt to cheer your 
lonely hour.” s 

There was something so hearty, 80 unconventional 
in this speech, that Hloise, spite.af herself, yielded to 
its request. 

For an hour his patient, persuasive sympathy 
flowed into her mood, righting: many disturbances, 
andina simple, unconscious way bringing her back 
to a healthy tone of feeling. 

For after all, the most that ailed her was an over- 
strain of the nervous sympathies. 

This delicate way of living, which removes one 
from all contact with the granite facts of life, breeds 
many such @ mood, and the bypocondriacal torture 
which flows from thém is.mature’s. recompense to 
those who evade her ancient law—‘ By the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” 

Elvige went back to her room, feéling as Christian 

did after Great Heart bad overcome Apollyon. Yet 
still in her heart she Wore mourning for that airy 
phantom which had once beguiled her. 





CHAPTER TV. 
A pay of intense heat was wearing to its close.. The 


sky, cloudless through all, the long, hot hours, grew |, 


suddenly obscured toward night, 

Old sea-dogs prophesied a gale,and « few gentle- 
men who counted themselves weather-wise gathered 
on the esplanade, or later, ag. their anxiety deepened, 
weenie’ to the cliffs, to sweep the sea with their 
glasses, 

Early in the morning a boat had put out, with 
an adventurous “party, bound ,to the. outside fishing- 
grounds, ; 

They had taken no ladies with. them, and intended 
o delay their return till the tide came in, which 
would be toward midnight. 

hey were entirely unprovided for a change in the. 
Weather, and inthe crowded condition of the boat a 
gale might deal them swift destruction. 
. or this reason Mr. Leroy and a few others felt a 
cavy presentiment of evil, as half-hour after half-hour 
passed, and no sail which answered to that of the Polly 
“nn appeared in sight. 
__ The sun went down in sullen, brassy silence.. The 
breeae had died out utterly, and the heated, stagnant 
“ee the dull hues of the sky. 
P. owly on ithe horizon a huge, cloud formed, and 
blown fe to itself all the mephitic vapours which had 
rm 5 tom off the land and were hovering low over 
n} eadlands of the shore, rolled inky black out 
bg the main. Then the wind rose, as if to, dispute 
bes, hey angry assailant #he dominion of | the 
fury or hours the contest raged with unabated 






Both Captain Kimball and Mr. Remsen were of the 
fishing party. 

Leaning that morning against the rail of the 
verandah, the captain had sed her, with his 
fishing-tackle slung over his shoulder. His broad 
straw hat became him, and he looked, as every man 
does, manlier. and more truly handsome in his working 
dress than in his ball-room attire. 

Eloise thought of this, and as he bowed to her with 
a look half tender, half mournful in his eyes—for 
Captain Kimball had not yet done coquetting with his 
fine dream—an answering thrill rose over her heart- 
strings. Later she bad encountered Mr. Remsen 
similarly equipped. His frank “ Good-morning ” 
lingered still upon her ear. 

“A fine day,” he had said, “and if we have the 
luck we hope for, we shall be oa deep water by mid- 
da ” 


“Then it is to bea sea-voyage,” she had laughed 


of her hair.” 

And then he had bowed over her hand and whis- 

red: 

“ Tf I come back at all, I shall bring you something 
worth more—or Tess, than a tress of mermaid’s hair. 
I leave here early to-morrow, but I must see you once 
more.” 

And then «he had left her. Somehow those few 
earnest words had burnt their way down to the very 
‘innermost depths of her heart. All day they iad re- 
sounded in her ears, 

By their tone she knew that she had triump!ied ; 
that the settled purpose of her heart was accomplished ; 
that all that had been gloomy or uncertain in ler fate 
was banished ; that if she chose she might go forth into 
the world the chosen bride of one was the peer of the 
proudest. 

To this man she knew it mattered not one whit 
whether she weré worth gold uncounted, or were 
penniless. Hé wotld never put love in one, scale and 
money in its opposite, as now she knew the other had. 
From him the word once speken was good for all the 
ages. Yet she felt no ways triumphant. 

Again her brain whirled with commingled thoughts 
and purposes. But out of the chaos drifted slowly at 
last two or three conclusions. 

She felt that he was not at all ‘the man she had 
dreamed of before his coming. Itwas the man she 
had found. lis rank, his achievements, what of cul- 
ture he had—and she acknowledged that it was far less 
than she had looked for—stood to her for nothing 
beside the trae, pure, strong manheod which she bad 
recognized in him. 

Looking at him.in this light, she felt how unworthy 
her life had been of the fate which she had crossed. 
Tt had been so’purposeless, and of late so egregiously 
jand unscruplously seHish. ‘Why, she had_ plotted 
against this man’s very peace of mind, for well she 
‘knew that whenever he did marry, he ‘would stake 
upon the issue his best’ hopes. And woe to the 
woman who should deceive him. 

“ And yet, I could have deceived him,” she thought. 
“He is unschooled.in womancraft. Nay,'if I accept 
this gift which hé promises me, am I not deceiving 
him? if to-day he could look back upon the secret 
‘history of these last few days, would he not utterly 
scorn me? Can I, dare J, knowing him as I do, be- 
come his wife ?” ‘ 

And so back again into her labyrinth of bewildered 
thoug!it. 

Upon this mood rose this sudden summer storm. 
At first she did not realize the danger it portended. 
But as hour after hour passed, and the gale beat in 
ever increasing fury about’ the house, and howled its 
anger across the desolate waste of the sea; and, as 
above it all, the heavy crash of wave after wave 
upon the shore beat unceasingly upon her ear, she 
grew into some actual sense of the real situation. 

There was little sleep in the house that night. 

The gentlemen were watching with vain solicitude 
for some token through the storm of the fate of their 
comrades, and of the ladies there were few who had 
not some relative or dear friend on board the im- 
perilled boat. Even those who had not, could not 
resist the tide of all-peryading anxiety. 
' It was not therefore remarked that Eloise Campan, 
wrapped in a thick flannel dressing-gown, walked all 
night to and fro upon the lawn which overlooked 
the landing. At first she could not have named the 
feeling which possessed her. But one lives fast 
under such excitements, and long before the morning 
broke, the tumult in her heart voiced itself in one 
wild cry, one passionate appeal to Heaven for help. 

“Oh, save his life! Let him only live to know 
how I have wronged him. I cannot be his wife. I 
am not worthy. His perfect truth would shame me 
till my dying day. But I must look into his face 
once more, I must eonfess to him my sin.” 





back again. “ Hf you find a mermaid, bring me a tress |’ 


of their safety. The wind abated, but a steady rain 
succeeded, and the house, penetrated io its remotest 
corner by the chill and the damp, seémed more like a 
house of death than the resort of pleasure-s 

Something like her.old composure returned to 
Eloise. While Alice De Grasse was. wringing her 
hands and,crying hour by hour, she ate and slept like 
other people. But there were great hollows about 


ers, 


; her eyes, and deep lines upon her face of a sadness 
| that was almost stern, that.could scarcely pass un- 


noticei ju a less exciting time. 

On the third day, by the weaker spirits the missing 
party was given up as lost. Eloise, worm out with 
watchi:ig, fell asleep in her chamber. Hour suc- 
ceeded hour, and still her death-like sleep continucd. 
She woke at length with a start. The weight was 
lifted from her heart, aud she breathed with a joyous 
sense of freedom which she had not known for man: 
days. : 

During her sleep the storm had cleared, and now 
the sun was shining into her room. 

“The weather has changed,” she said, “that is 
rwhy I feel better,”.and sighed to think how our 
deepest emotions are after all under the sway of the 
most trivial circumstances. 

By her watch it was near tea-time. She proceeded 
mechanically to dress. ‘The black grenadine with its 
spots of gold seemed best suited to her feelings, and 
she put it on, fastened the bectle-shaped oruaments 
in her ears and at her throat, and then listlessly 
seated herself at her window. 

Presently she became conscious of a stir aud excite- 
ment below. 

“The boat is coming,” some one cried, joyfully, 
under her window. ay hg 

She started, and taking up ber opera-glass, looked 
out upon the sea. 

There was no sail in sight. It was only the regular 
'passenger-boat. ; 

“Some one is looking for friends,” she thous lit. 

Presently a party of ladiesand gentlemen set off for 
the landing, as had often been the custom before the 
sad events of the past few days had depressel all 
spirits. 

It seemed to Eloise’s excited nerves that there was 
even more than tie ordinary gaiety and go07 humour 
among them, and she grew angry that the lost should 
be so soon forgotten. 

Conscious that her spirits were perturbed, she took 
a book and sought out a quiet balcony, quite upon the 
other side of the house, where between reading and 
reverie she passed an hour. 

Then she was startled by a veive beside her. 

“Will you look up, Miss Campan, and claim your 
mermaid’s tress ?” 

She started, with an eazer, joyful look in her eye. 

“ Are you here?” she said, ina tone so low that 
he could scareely catch its articulations, ‘“ Las th 
sea given up its dead?” 

“No,” he answered, gravely. “The sea was cheated 
of its prey. We were rescued by a homeward-bound 
schooner, and came in in the evening boat. 

“T see,” said Eloise, “and the news came while T 
slept, which was the reason of the mirthfuluess that 
£0 annoyed me.” 

“Then if you had known I was coming, you would 
have welcomed me?” he asked. 

She looked into his face, her eyes swimiuing in 
tears, 

“I have prayed for this meeting,” she said, “as I 
never prayed for anything before in my life.” 

He caught her hand with eager love and joy. 
“Nay,” she said, striving to free it, “do not mis- 
understand me.” 

“JT will understand anything but that your dear 
eyes and voice are playing me false. You know that 
I love you, that Ihave waited but for this moment t 
tell you so, and to beg you to look upon me with some 
degree of favour. Your face, so wav and wasted, 
your joyful eyes tell mea flattering tale, whic. your 
werds confirm. Grant me only that I read you 
rightly, and I will make whatever concession you 
please.” 

He was speaking eagerly, and it was hard to oppose 
his vehemence. 

“Oh,” she said, “if I might, if I dared to deceive 
you, to let you think me worthy of your love; but L 
have played you so false.” 

He looked straight at her now—a look of curious, 
smiling incredulity in his eyes. He was a man of 
thorough good sense, and he meant now less than ever 
before to be deceived by any shows. 

‘Do you know,” she continued, brokenly, “that 
from that first evening, nay, before ever 1 saw you, [ 





The morning broke cold and grey over wreck- | 


meant to win you?” 

“Very well,” he replied, coolly. 

only to thauk you for your choice.” 
“No; but it was. not at all because I knew how 

worthy you were. I did uot ouce think of that. I 


“T am sure I have 
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only knew that you were—the Honourabie Mr. Rem- 
sen.” 

“Oh, it was a case of girlish ambition, was it ?” 

The clear grey eyes were smiling now. 

“No, it was worse, meaner, more degrading than 
that,” and then she went on with her humiliating 
story. ‘ You see it was mere avarice, mere selfish 
desire of being rich.” 

He was still smiling, a little gravely. 

“All I have to say, my little girl, is that rou 
reckoned without your host. Far from being rich, I 
belong to that mdst unfortunate class whose wants far 
exceed their means. In fact, since you have told me 
your story, I quite doubt my right to woo you, though 
{ must positively assert that till this moment it never 
occurred to me to think whether you had money or 
no. But you have a right to look for wealth ina 
husband, to insist upon being spared all the coarse 
details and petty cares of a life predicated always upon 
a narrow income. For me, I am only a man of the 
people. I spend as I go, and shall never, perhaps, be 
rich. Still, I love you very much, Eloise.” 

She hesitated a moment, looked shyly at him from 
under her brown lashes, the blood mantliug ber pure 
cheek. 

His hand was outstretched very pleadingly, and she 
Jaid hers in it. 

He laughed as he kissed her—a hearty, manly 
laugh. 

** Little one,” he said, “I shall take you out of this 
air of shams and sophistries, and teach you to feel 
the honest worth of true manliood and womanhood, 
wherever found.” 

“And what shall I do for you?” she asked, half 
pouting. 

“You? Oh, you shall make a gentleman of me!” 
And then, more seriously, “ You shall be my quiet, 
brown-eyed home-fairy, to keep a pure and tender 
thought for me when the battles of my life begrim me 
with their smoke and their blackness.” 

In that moment life took a new and deeper meaning 
to her from any it had before held. 
* * * * . 

A year later Eloise was a happy wife, and the two 
came down again to the sea-shore for a weck or two of 
recreation. 

Captain Kimball was there with his bride, a dashing 
woman of fortune, conspicuous in every conspicuous 
group, the theme of every bold man’s praise. 

One quiet evening, walking on the shore, Eloise told 
her husband how nearly Captain Kimball had come to 
being his rival. 

“That match could never have transpired, my 
little wife,” said the kind, grave man. “I know 
Captain Kimball, and I know you, and on a nearer 
acquaintance your instincts would have been too true 
for him.” 

“They were too true,” she said. “It was threugh 
knowing you that I came to know myself.” 

It was a bold stroke Eloise played for. 

R 


Did she 
win her game? . B.S. 





WomrN anp Mrn.—Very intelligent women, we 
find by observation, are seldom beautiful. The forma- 
tion of their features, and particularly their forehead, 
is more or less masculine. Miss Lander was rather 
pretty in the face; but Miss Sedgwick, Miss Pardue, 
Miss Leslie, and the late Anna Maria Porter had a 
forehead as high as that of an intellectual man. We 
never knew of any very talented man who was ad- 
mired for his personal beauty. Pope was awful ugly; 
Dr. Johnson was no better ; Mirabeau was the ugliest 
man in all France, and yet he was the greatest 
favourite with the ladies. Women more frequently 
prize men for the sterling qualities of the mind than 
men de women. Dr. Johnson chose a woman who had 
scarcely an idea above an oyster. He thought her the 
loveliest creature in existence, if we may judge by the 
inscription he left en her tomb. 

SEVERAL of the gems sold for Ceylon rubies are 
spinels, and even many persons in the trade are not 
aware of the difference. In ancient times the words 
ruby and carbuncle were applied indiscriminately to 
all red stones, and even now the words are frequently 
applied to various gems. The tourmaline is called a 
Lrazilian raby when of ared colour; the same term 

s also given to the artificially coloured topaz. This 

» nomenclature is very apt to deceive the inex- 
pevicnced, who imagine a ruby only to mean the 
Oriental corundum. The number of fine 
rubies in existence, of fine quality, is very small; one 
of the largest in the French Crown Jewels adorns the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, and is cut in the form of 
a dragon with extended wings. ‘lhe two large stonés 
which were shown amongst the jewels of Her Majesty, 
at the Exhibition of 1862, as rubies; are simply spinels ; 
an examination of their specific gravity and hardness 
would soon show the truth of the assertion. The 
value of the ruby, as before mentioned, exceeds, 

when perfect, that of any other gem, The rare 


occurrence of the desired vivid pigeons’ blood colour, 
of any size, causes the value to increase in even 
greater proportion than the diamond. The sapphire 
differs only from the ruby in colour, all its other pro- 
perties being identically the same, but its value does 
not increase so enormously in proportion to its size. 
A fine, perfect, evenly-coloured spread sapphire, 
weighing one carat, Of a deep rich blue colour by 
night as well as by day, is worth £20; whilst a 
sapphire, equally firm, of 100 carats, would not be 
worth more than £2,000 or £3,000. A ruby of the 
same size and perfection would be the most valuable 
gem in existence, surpassing even that of the finest 
diamond. 





THE MONARCH AND THE MARQUIS. 
AN EASTERN LEGEND. 


Ir was a merry monarch 

Who ruled a distant land, 
And ever for his pastimé 

Some new dévice he planned, 
Ard once to all his servants 

He gave this queer command : 


Quoth Le, “ Toevery stranger 
Who comes unto my court, 

Let a fried fish be given, 
And of the finest sort ; 

Then mark the man’s behaviour, 
And bring me due report. 


“If when the man has eaten 
‘The fish unto the bone, 

The glutton turns it over— 
Then, by my royal throne! 

For this his misdemeanour 
The gallows shall atone!” 


Now, when this regal mandate, 
According to report, 

Had slain a score of strangers 
To serve the monarch’s sport, 

It chanced a gay young marquis 
Came to the royal court. 

His majesty received him 
As suited with his state, 

But when he sat at dinner 
The fish was on the plate; 

Alas! he turns it over, 
Unconscious of his fate ! 


Then, to his dire amazement, 
Three guardsmen standing nigh 
Conveyed him straight to prison, 
And plainly told him why— 
And how, in retribution, 
That he was doomed to die! 


The marquis, filled with sorrow, 
Implored the monarch’s ruth, 
Whereat the king relented 
(A gracious deed, in sooth!) 
And granted these conditions, 
In pity of his youth: 
That for three ‘days the culprit 
Should have the king's reprieve; 
Also to name three wishes 
The prisoner had leave— 
One each succeeding morning— 
The which he should receive. 


“ Thanks !” said the grateful marquis, 
“His Majesty is kind ; 

And, first, to wed his daughter 
Is what I have in mind; 

Go, bid him send a parson 
The holy tie to bind.” 


Now, when the merry monarch 
This bold demand had heard, 

With grief and indignation 
His royal breast was stirred ; 

But he had pledged his honoar, 
And so he kept his word. 


Now if the first petition 
He reckoned rather bold, 
What was the king’s amazement 
To hear the second told— 
To wit, the monarch’s treasure 
Of silver and of gold! 
To beg the culprit’s mercy 
This mighty king was fain; 
But pleading and remonstra nce 
Were uttered all in vain ; 
Ani so he gave the treasure 
It cost him years to gain. 
Sure ne'er was mortal monarch 
In such dismay as he! 
He woke next morning early 
Aud went, himself, to see 
What, in the name of wonder, 
The third demand would be! 





——. 
‘““T ask,” replied the iin. 
(“ My third and final wish) 
That you should call the servants 
Who served the fatal dish, 
And have the eyes extinguished 
That saw me turn the fish.” 
“Good !” said the monarch gaily, 
With obvious delight, 
“ What you demand, sir marquis, 
Is reasonable—quite, 
That they should pay this forfeit 
Is nothing more right. 
“ How wasit—Mr. Chamberlain 2” 
But he at once denied 
That he had seen the culprit 
Turn up the other side; 
“Tt must have been the steward,” 
The chamberlain replied. 


“ Indeéd !” exclaimed the steward, 
“It surely wasn’t I!— 

It must have been the butler”"— 
Who quickly made reply, 

“Tt must have been the guardsmen, 
Unless the fellows lie !” 


But they, in turn, protested, 
With plausible surprise, 

(And blessed their precious peepers, 
lf they were telling lies!) 

That nothing of the matter 
Had come before tlicir eyes! 


“ Geod father,”—said the princess, 
“T pray you ponder this :-— 

(And here she gave the monarch 
A reverential kiss) 

My husband must ’be guiltless, 
If none saw aught aimiss!” 


The monarch frowned a little, 
And gravely shook his head; 
* Your marquis should be punished— 
Well—let him live”—he said, 
“ For tho’ he ‘scapes the gallows, 
The man, at least, is wed!” 
J. G. 8. 





Tue estates of Mr. Slidell, who was taken by the 
Northern Commodore, Wilkes, out of the English 
steamer Trent, have been seized by the Government 
of the United States under the Confiscation Act. Du- 
ing the proceedings a claim from the Paris banking- 
house of Macquard and Co., for 290,000 francs, was 
put in, and another from the Citizens’ Bank of New 
Orleans for 100,000 francs, for money advanced on 
mortgage. ‘The judge decided that Mr. Slidell was s 
“notorious enemy of the United States,” his property 
belonged to the Government, and that these claims 
could not be entertained. This is a rather curious 
decision, and will prebably be questioned in a higher 
court, since, whatever the status of Mr. Slidell may be 
with respect to the United States Government, the 
transaction’ of the bankers were perfectly legitimate, 
and it can hardly be decided that their rights should 
be forfeited because their customer is, long after the 
date of those transactions, declared to have forfeited 
his property to the Government. 

CHEAPENING OF Foop.— A new incubator for 
hatching the eggs of poultry and game birds, the sub- 
ject of a patent by Mr. Minasi, is being talked about. 
The heat necessary for the incubation and rearing of 
the young chickens in ‘the earlier stages of their 
growth is derived from ‘gas, or from the combustion 
of naphtha in a lamp so constructed as not to require 
attentioa for many days. ‘Tho heat so generate! 
warns a reservoir of water, the underside of which is 
corrugated in a very ingenious manner, 0 as ! 
support, by the aid of wires, a series of small narrow 
sandbags, against which the eggs are pressed. The 
close contact of the whole of the eggs (whatever may 
be their variation in size), with the warm sand is - 
sured by: their resting on cushions of spiral springs; 
these are contained in drawers or sliding trays, which 
can be easily drawn out from under the incubator for 
the purpose of examination. As the eggs hateh, they 
are removed to a part of the apparatus above the 
reservoir. This is most ingeniously constractel: 
there is a small tray for the chickens until such tim 
as they are thoroughly dried and strong, when they 
are passed under a kind of artificial mother, vin 
peculiarly constructed in imitation of the plumage A, 
the hen; it consists of a number of woollen wic 
each about four inches in length; these hang a 
loosely between the legs of low stools placed pos @ 
warm resérvoir. The chickens nestle betwee -% 
pendant locks of wool, which thus form an en 
of the warm feathery plumage of the Lonee x 
Connected with this part of the apparatus 153 rs 
feeding-cage, into which the chickens run for re 
water, and exercise. An “ artificial mother” s™ 





a good notion. 
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EVA ASHLEY. 
—————_ 
CHAPTER XIL 

PURTHER SCHEMES OF VILLANY. 

Wm these scenes were enacting at Ashurst, Grace 
Arden lay in her desolate home, vibrating between life 
and death. The fate of her brother had been in- 
cautiously communicated to her, though those ardund 
her were thoughtful enough to leave her to suppose 
he had lost his life by drowning.’ The wound in his 
side, and the fact of aduel having taken place between 
Ernest and her recreant lover, wascarefully concealed 
trom her, for the shock of her brother’s untimely fate 
coming so soon after the abrupt termination of Ler 
dream of wedded bliss proved too much for one'strong 
veither in body nor mind, 

‘The remains of Ernest were consigned to the tomb 
with every mark of respect,’ while she ‘lay in her 
darkened room raving in wild delirium, ‘calling con- 
stantly to Leon Ashley to retarn to her, and promising 
in most pathetic tones to forgive him all, to believe 
nothing to his disadvantage, if he would only come 
tack once more. 

Friends gathered around her. whose sympathies 
were deeply enlisted in her unmerited sufferings, every 
attention was lavished upon her, but in spite of all 
their efforts to cheer her when the fever abated, and 
immediate danger was past, Miss Arden fell into a 
State of apathetic depression, which ¢aused those 
most deeply interested in her t» fear for her sanity. 

As health returned, a slight ‘melancholy, which it 
was believed might end in derangement, fastened upon 
ler, and the physician who had attended upon her 
from her childhood declared that she must bé removed 
‘tom the scene of her recent trials, and roused from 
the stupor that seemed creeping over all her faculties. 
s But change of place and contact with strangers 
“race nervously shrank from, and she entreated that 
she might only be left alone—that solitude was the 
ouly balm for her wounded heart. 

— Dr. Manton knew better, and he wonld not 
—_ to her objections; he’declared that too much for 
‘et was at stake to permit him todo so, arid he in- 
sisted that she should visit the sea-shore at as early a 
yon possible. He wrote to an old friend of Miss 
. en's mother, a widow lady of the name of,Mait- 
- who he knew would be happy to take charge of 
© wealtlly heiress, and travel whithersoever her 
ome attendant thought best. 
acad Maitland, who hada handsome daughter to 
arry off, eagerly grasped at the proposal, and it was 
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[TOM PARKER RECOGNIZES LEON ASHLEY. ] 


settled that in the early partof August that lady stiould 
come to Arden Place, and remove the invalid with 
her to Ventnor for the benefit of sea bathing. 

There she seemed to revive slowly, tnder the care 
lavished on her by the elder lady; but there was, 
not much ‘cotigeniality between her handsome and 
coquettish daughter and the half broken-hearted 
Grace. 

Augusta Maitland was in the first bloom of life 
and spirits; too full of the enjoyment and pleasures 
of youth to have much sympathy for the depressed 
invalid. 

She soon became a belle, and in her numerous en- 
gagements left the care of amusing Miss Arden entirely 
to her mother. 

The sea air strengthened the body of the suffering 
girl, but the poor wandering mind groped more darkly 
every day after her lost lappiness. 

Under other cireumstanées, the death of her young 
brother would have'been a deep affliction to Grace 
Arden, but now it was completely overshadowed by 
the calamity which had so cruelly, and unexpectedly, 
shattered her earthly hopes. 

It was at last thought best to tell her that Leon 
Ashley was also dead; that he ‘had met her brother 
in deadly combat, and received his death wound, 
though the*fact that Ernest had perished through his 
agency was still withheld from her. She was left to 
suppose that he liad committed suicide in a moment of 
remorse for the crime he had committed against her 
lover. 

Strange as it may seem, Grace felt as if her brother 
had expiated his great sin against herself in the only 
way left to him, for she felt that she never could have 
pardoned him for taking a life so precious to her as 
that of Leon Ashley. 

It was well that the grave should hide him from 
her reproaches, for she had no forgiveness in her 
heart for him who had raised his hand against the 
life of her idol. 

With all the morbid strength of her nature, she 
had loved her betrothed, and she clung to his memory 
with a mournful tenacity which bade defiance to time 
or consolation. 

Miss Arden possessed one talent which had been 
assiduously ‘cultivated, and she had acquired much 
skill in the use of her pencil. Drawing was now the 
only employment that afforded her any interest, and 
it was melancholy to look over her portfolio and find 
in every leaf an unfinished head of Leon Ashley ; for 
each day she commenced a new one, and threw it aside 
as lacking some trait of the original. 

One morning she was thus employed, when Augusta 


“iy 


NY 


Maitland came into her room, and unceremonious!> 
looking over her shoulder, said: 

“Tt isa great pity you will not come into the par- 
lour, Grace, for there is a gentleman here who won- 
derfully resembles this handsome head you have drawn. 
Besides, he is one of the most eloquent and agreeable 
of talkers.” 

The pale, wistful face was.turned toward her with 
some appearance of interest, and Grace asked: 

“What is the name of this gentleman, Augusta?” 

“He is a Mr. Larne. Oh! you do not know what a 
charming fellow he is!” 

“Tf he resembles the original of this, he must be all 
you say,” replied Grace, with asad smile. “TI do not 
wish to go into the public parlour wearing my deep 
mourning, but I should be glad to have an opportunity 
of seeing this gentleman.” 

“Perhaps we can manage it,” replied Augusta, 
willing to give her a pleasure which would cost her- 
self little trouble. “1 will walk with him under your 
window this evening, for he has been my most devoted 
since he madogls appearance at Ventnor.” 

A sudden tremor seized Miss Arden, and she sank 
back upon her chair with a faint cry. She was sitting 
near an‘open window opposite which grew a rose-bush:, 
and framed between the clustering branches she saw 
the face she had so yearned to behold once more 
gazing earnestly upon her. Believing it to be an ap- 
parition, she faintly said : 

“ His ghost has come to upbraid me for even wish- 
‘ing to look on one who bears his likeness. Oh, 
Leon! Leon! are you indeed near me? Come to 
me—speak to me—tell me that you still love me!” 

Miss Maitland bad seated herself, and before she 
could arise and rush to the window to see what had 
so deeply moved her companion, the face had disap- 
peared, and poor Grace fel! forward fainting. 

It was long before she showed any signs of return- 
ing animation, and then her mind seemed to those 
around her to wander. 

She insisted that the wraith of her dead lover had 
appeared before her, and it would not be long before 
she shculd rejoin him in the land of spirits, to which 
he had preceded her. 

Mrs. Maitland prescribed composing draughts, and 
after taking them, the hapless girl fell into a heavy 
slumber, which permitted her friends to leave her iu 
charge of a waiting-woman, while they dressed and 
joined in the festivities cf the night. 

While adorning herself for conquest, Augusta said 
to her mother: 

“Mr. Larne seems deeply interested in the sad 





history of Grace. He has asked me so many ques- 
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tions about her, that if she were more attractive I 


should begin to be jealous of her. I iutend to win 
this charming man myself, so she and every one else 
may stand asi le.” 

Her mother, an ambitious, scheming woman, looked 
at her sparkling face with its piquant expression and 


radiant loveliness, and smilingly replied: 

‘ There is little danger of successful rivalry against 
you, Augusta, for you are just the style of woman 
that men lose their senses about. As to poor Grace, 
she will never care to win another lover. If this 
Mr. Larne is as wealthy as is reported, you will do 
well to make sure of him.” 

‘Oh, mother, that sounds so business-like, and for 
the first time in my life I am inclined to be ro 
This young West Indian has certainly a 
feelings in my heart that are entirely new to me, 
I can win him, I shall accept him, for'trap love, 
not on account of the wealth he is gaidste possess.”) 


“Don't be so sentimental, child,.as to spoil all}. « 


That style of thing does not suit your sparkling 
beauty, and this new Antinous does. not.seem one to 
appreciate a love-lorn damsel.” 

“Ob, | intend to make him think each phase 
my hum6ur more charming than that which preceded 
it,” was the gayreply, as the speaker looked into her 
mirror; with the assured conviction that such.charme 
as hers-would bring any man to her feet on whom 
she condescended to lavish her wiles. 

Augusta Maitland was indeed a very charming 
young creature, 

Her figure, slightly below the medium height, was 
supple and graceful as that of the panther; her com- 
plexion, of a geft, creamy white, was brightened by 
the faintest tinge of colour; her starry eyes 
with spirit and mirth ; her exquisite mouth and pearly 
teeth—her wealth of dark brown hair, soft and fine 
as silk, formed an ensemble as piquant as it was at- 
tractive. 

Added to these charms, she had a gay abandon of 
manner and a quickness of repartee which rendered. 
her the cynosure of attraction in every company in 
which she appeared. 

She was now im. her ‘nineteenth year, and her 
mother had brought her to Ventnor in the hope 
thatshe would there find some lover worthy to bear 
off all these perfections; for Mrs. Maitland was not 
rich, and the existing wants of her dear Augusta 
had become so oppressive to her, that she was anxious 
to bestow her expensive darling on any suitable 
adorer who presented himself as a suitor. for her 
hand. 

So Augusta Maitland adorned her levely person for 
the conquest of Leon Ashley, and went with a beating 
heart to join the first waltz, which she had promised to 
dance with him. 

Ashley met her at the door of the ball-room, and with 
ager empressement insisted that she should waltz with 
no one save himself that night. 

They had known each other but four days, but in 
that brief time the mutual prepossession had almost 
assunicd the phase of passion, and. careless of conse- 
juences—heedless of what had brought him there, 
Larne pursued his usual course of self-indulgence, 

In all his previous flirtations, he had never before 
been so completely enthralled as he now was by the 
fascinating Augusta, and as she floated around the 
large bal!-room with her head resting upon his breast, 
her form held in his wreathing grasp, he. breathed 
the sweetest flatteries in her ear, and the subtle poison 
entered her heart us it had done into those of many 
before her. 

TM nt ni 
land's affectt 

Ashley professed to adore her, though there was no 
word of ma se in all his tender nonsense. They 
finally withdrew from the heat and glare of the ball- 
room, which was in a great measure deserted. 


completed the conquest of Miss Mait- 


ins 





Augusta promenaded there till a late hour, listening 
to the eloquent vows of Larne, charmed and bewil- 
dered by the new phase of life which seemed to be 
opening before her. 

ally asked : 


He tit 
“Ts the friend who is here with you too ill, or only 


too mech depressed to appear in public? I have heard 
many inquiries made about her, for she is said to. be 
he heiress to a large estate.” 


“Poor Grace! It is very true that she is enormously 
ich, but her money is of very little use to ber, Her 
health and spirits are both broken by the trials she has 
lately gone through.” 

“What trials? Pray enlighten me. I am a stranger 


ere, and cannot be expected to understand your al- 
jusion.” 

“Oh, 1 thought every one had heard the story, 
it is so dreadful and notorious, She was actually 


married to a son of Squire Askley;. but the cere- 
mony was scarcely completed, when a stranger burst 
among the company, and declared that young Ashley 
had a wife living. Imagine the scene that followed! 


and her bridegroom met in the grounds around Arden 
Place, and both fell in the duel that took place. Since 
that time Grace has been more like one demented than 
asane woman. She sits for hours looking at vacancy, 
and it is often impossible to arouse her to what is 
passing around her,” 

“This is a tragic story, indeed! But this un- 
fortunate girl must execrate the memory of him who 
wronged her so deeply, and then destroyed her 
brother.” 


about Leon Ashley is so great that she refuses to list 
to a word against him. Shy cherishes: nis memory 


Iigart, I believe that even weeath of her brother, 
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But that was not the worst: that night her brother 


pom fanatical affection, and if one eowld read Ler 


js by the wound infli upon him, would be 
d if she knew it; but she does,mot. She has 
em led to belicve that Ernest Arden perished by 
2.” ie. ‘ oh 


eked: a 
“ Do think fhet Miss Arden grieves . 
over the death of her lover i eae ie 


“T am convinced that she tee, for 
days ir drawing likenesses of Leon, 
portfolio is filled with them, By the Bhadpok 
wonderfully like you, Mr. Larne;‘amd Tianin poor 
Grace must have seen you this afteripom @s you pagsed 
her window, for she grew wild, declared that she had 
seen Leon Ashley’s ghost, and, fainted dead away. 
When she came to herself again mamma was obliged to 
give her a composing draught, and we left ler sleep- 


* One would naturally think so ; but her infatuation | 


atient cr but dreadfully , 
nan steve balf-euled, and prescutly Ra ebraplig 


she spends her tha ii 
Ashley, and her | § 


He had ventured to Ventnor to Minh Sibi 

' cation with her, if he could obtain any assurance tie 
| his presence would not be odidus to her; thig he 
adroitly gained from Augusta, and fully aware of 2 

weak Miss Arden\was with regard to himselj.| i 
almost sure of the game he intended to play. 1 Te fol 
quite secure im the disguise he had adopted, for ye 
cousin whose name he had assumed had bequo)., 


‘queat 
him his seal ‘with several other articles beer 
his initials, amd . 


age from Asl.urst he had 

them with him. The yea] 

; 1 home the previous Spring, to aie 

: yne of the feversincident to the warm climate i, 

which his ‘was situated. P 
There was 4 


t bability that anyone found at 
waterinniiincs waders be of Larne’s death, - 
fair, and 
the 







be abl who had taken his name. 
. rp: warns bat the colour of the 
eyes mé, and Leon's complexion 


was the s 
to re hue of that of his d- 











and his scheming 

. rh yturned toward the 
q upon the pi: 

: alone Srnoking a cigar, at 

be mooflight upon tlie water, 

Gexclaiiming: — 

ho are ‘It is the witching 

walk,’ and I am con- 

¥ that of Leon Ashley, 

it enough to be real, and I know 

40 face with one of his former 


Fecognized Lim, his seli- 
He bowed ceremoui- 


sir, since that unfor- 
‘were first-cousins, ani 


t young 
so Bearly attbeagte igre been often mistaken for twin 
. The untimely fate of poor Leon filled me 


ing off its effects. ‘with sorrow, for with many faults, he also possessel 
The vivid interest-with which this revelation wag] many @xcéMentiteaitsof tharacter.” 
listened to was concealed from Miss Maitland by “You maysay that,” said the collegian. “ But irs 


obscurity in which the two stood, for a passing cloud 
swept over the moon at that une moment, and 
screened her companion’s face from observation. After 
a pause, he jestingly said : 

“‘ If Miss Arden’s lover would -only arise from the 
dead he weuld be tenderly welcomed by her, in spite 
of his unlucky encounter with her brother.” 

“T believe he would; indeed, Lam sure of it, if it 
were not for the first wife. She would stand in the 
way. You know the marriage was not a legal one, 
though poor Grace attaches much sanctity to the 
flimsy tie which the law does not recognize as binding 
on her.” 

“ Indeed! Then she must be a romantic person.” 

“Only a little touched here,” and Augusta ‘placed 
her little finger significantly, upon, her brow. “ I 
should not wonder if Grace Arden ended her days in 
a lunatic asylum.” 

The probability thus suggested threw Ashley into a 
deep reverie. The possibilities of the future were 
slowly unrolling themselves. before him, and he 
aroused himself from his pre-occupation to become 
more tender and lover-like to the fair woman leaning 
upon his.arm than he ever.had been before. 

Entranced, bewildered, carried away by the sudden! 
aud violent, passion which had seized upon her whole 
being, the gay and laughter-loviag Augusta Maitland 
listened to his seductive flatteries as if every hope in 
life had suddenly been suspended on the »words. that 
fell from those false lips. 

A smile of triumph wreathed them as the thought 
came to him that no woman had ever yet resisted the 
spell he wished to cast over her, and this last and 
most brilliant conquest was the crowning one of all. 

Augusta Maitland had much in common with. him- 
self, and Ashley instinctively felt that this woman 
was the true wife for such a manas le felt himself 
to be. 
She would not judge him harshly, and she would 
love with passion equal to his own—she would , help 
him to extricate himself fom such scrapes as his:want 
of principle might |.ad him into, and them laugh and 
rejoice with him over his escape. 

What were his ultimate intentions with reference to, 
her, he'as yet hardly knew himself; but’ he was re- 
solved on one thing, he ould make Augusta love 
him with all the fiery strength of her nature, and leave 
the future to work out itself. 

They promenaded till a late hour of the night and 
Asliey then left her at the door of her mother's apart- 
ment with a promise to call on her atan early hour on 
the following morning. 

The moon was. shining brilliantly, and too excited 
to sleep Ashley went dowa to the beach, and walked 
to and fro, planning, scheming, ard arranging in. his 
own mind the safest method of leuw'ng Grace, Ayden 
know that he was yet living—that, the dashing Mr. 
Larne and Leon Ashley were one. 





deuced strange that yeur voice sounds exactly like 
his, too. Icould almost swear that Ashley is stani- 
ing before me, and speaking with me.” 

“ Yet, if you will go to Ashurst, the residence of my 
uncle, you will be sliown the grave of my cousin, and 
learn the tragic story of his fate. To-morrow, when 
you see me bya clearer light, you will perceive that I 
am many shades darker than your friend was, though 
in other respects we have been considered remarkably 
alike.” 

“ And with good cause, too! By Jove! I never 
saw anything like it, never!” 

“ Will you be good enough, sir, to inform me to 
whom I have the pleasure of speaking ?” 

“Oh, excuse me; E forget that we are really 
strangers. Lam Tom Parker, and I was in the sawe 
college at Oxford with your cousin.” 

“Jam happy to make your acquaintance, Mr, 
Pavker,, and I ‘shall be glad to learn something o 
my cousin’s college career from you.” 

Parker shook his head. 

“So far as books were) concerned, Leon did well 
enough, for he took the shine out-of all of us. It 
was no trouble to him to learn anything, aud be had 
so mueh the more leisure for plaving oi his prauks. 
Twice he was rusticated, and botli- times he amused 
his leisure by flirting »with:e pretty girl; the last tine 
the young lady proved the sharpest, for somelow sie 
induced that gay deceiver-to,marry lier. It was that 
unlucky marriage which led to the tragedy so lately 
evacted at»Ashurst. Ah! .if.they had ouly kuown 
ag much as I do now, all that misery might have been 
saved |” ‘ 

Parker stopped, and theylistener experienced the 
keenest desire to know, what could se effectually 
have turned. the course of the late: events; but be 
carelessly said : : 

“Phe result naturally followed the cause. 0 
course, young Arden, was compelled to fight the maa 
who had. offered such an insult te his sister. - 

“Yes, bat they do say that the young lady yon 
have forgiven almost any insult Leon Ashley cou 
have offered her; and it is certain that if the poor 
fellow were still living, ae could claim Grace Arden 6s 
his lawfully-wedded wife.” : b 

Larne almost cried out at this assertiou, aud le 
trembled so violently he coaki searcely stand. k: 

He managed to control his voice suilivieutly - 

“How can that possibly be? ‘The girl be 
married was living when the second union 1 
place!” ust 

“Phat was the mistake they all made. 1 ” a 
from London, where Isaw Eya,\WWeston’s cousit, a rm 
Hunter, and heard the whole story from his lips. : 
went to Asburstjin pursuit of her husband, oy 04 - 
poor wife so ill that thera was little chance a be 
would long prove's burden to any one. see 
went away she seemed, to get better, and was 
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ait up few hours every evening till a very strange 


ing happened. seit: con 
ate listening with vivid fntentness, and he 


ly muttered: 
py eri what happened then? How was it 
pe _ : all hear. Mrs. Ashley had talked more than 
gsual with her nurse, who was now trying to per- 
gusde her to retire to bed, as twilight was deepening 
jn the room. Suddenly she cried out: 

«iThere is Leon’s bride. Esee her, with her shining 
roby and the crown of pearls’ upon Her brow. Oh, 
Leon, my husband ! they are decking her for you, and 
Jam forgotten —deserted!’ - 

“ler voice arose with each word she uttered, but 
twas quenched by @ sudden rush of blood to her 
mouth. The hemorrhage could not be arrested, and 
in balf-an-licur she ‘was dead, in spite of all their 
dforts to save her, On his’ refurn, Hunter inquired 
the precise hour of her decease, and satisfied himself 
that she had died exactly fifteen minutes’ before the 
marrige ceremony which made Miss Arden poor 
Ieon’s wife. Hunter now bitterly regrets that he 
wentto Ashurst at all, since it ‘did his cousin no 
good, md ended'so tragically for all concerted.” 
“Ashley had listened breathless to this’ revelation, 
and he could have shouted aloud for joy at the power 
over Grace Arden’s fate which was fhus placed in 
hishands. He knew that she was-a rigid member of 
that Church which does not tolerate divorte, and he 
felt assured that her tender conscience would not 
permit her to repudiate the tie that bound her to 
himself if he could once convirice her of its legality. 

Satisfied of this, Ashley knew that her adoring love 
for himself would accomplish the rest. 

Thus he saw the way clear to grasp the fortune he 
# ardently coveted, and the hint thrown out by 
Augusta Maitland on that night induced him to believe 
that he could easily rid himself of poor Grave after her 
wealth had been secured. 

The treatment she would receive from him as his 
wife would not be likely to restore the tottering mind, 
and once safe ina madhouse, he would seek a legal 
separation which would satisfy himself and Augusta, 
aud make that enchanting syren the partner of his 
life, the sharer of the fortune so nefariously gained. 

But Ashley was not troubled with many seruptes of 
conscience, and he smiled serenely as he heard Parker 
talk on, without actually comprehending what he was 
saying. 

At length he bade him good night, and retired to 
think over the new phase of his affairs in the solitude 
of his own roém. 

(To be continued.) 





A Sivcer in a cathedral has to. -attend church 
seven hundred and thirty times in the. course of the 
year. Wells Cathédral is in need of a tenor who can 
sing“ Ascribe unto the Lord,” Zravers, with taste. 
Chichester Cathedral isin waut of a “ deep bass voice.” 
Mr. Thorne, the organist, is silent on taste. The 
register of a basso profondo lies in a,privileged remove 
notliable to the fetters of cathedral taste. Peterborough 


Cathedral requires also; ‘a bass singer.” The autho-, 


rities rate the money value of these gentlemen's 
services at sixty pounds a year. ;A good butler costs 
a hundred. 

Fisninc ExTraoRDINARY.-— Lately, when Mx. Dow, 
of Folda, who is reckoned oné of the most. expert 
fishers in Glenisla, was plying the rod on the banks 
of the Isla, he made rather. a singular and {rare cap- 
ture, A trout had just risen, and the line was being 
cast, when a swallow made a dart at one of the flies, 
aud caught it, and was caught in return. The little 
emigrant, Who had flown off no doubt with, many « 
fy, must have wondered: ia his own little mind at 
Seeing the tables so strangely turned. After being 
hooked, the bird flew round aid round the head of 
Mr. Dow, desetibing quite @ circle, and with the 
assistance of a Dundee gentleman who was present, 
it was gently landed, and the obnoxious fly was 
gently extracted. On being: released, the bird, be- 
youd having a panting heart, seented little the worse, 
and at once shaped its course to Laird: Shaw’s hospital 
home, awe there is quite a colony of its own,pecu- 


liar tri 


A Proresr aGAtnst’ Own Suoorme.—The feat of 
‘ gamekeeper at Petersfield, in killing arn owl which 
had first caught a weasel, has called forth a protest 
*gninst such folly. “If” writes the pleader for owls, 
if‘ Velvet’ would but exert the commonest investi- 
etion of their habits, ie would find that long before 
poor Margery’ takes her nocturnal rambles, all his 
baie partridges and pheasants are safe under the 
'es of their mothers, and (as'I néver saw a spevithen 
of the Bubo gigas here) hares are very seldom swoo 
Ms by our indefatigable mouser. I think it is the 
ttrick Sheplierd’ who'says in the Noctes Ambrosiane, 
‘Shoot a howlet? I'd as soon shoot my bara cat.’ 
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by blockheads trusted with guns against everything 
that. has lifé that this cruel persecution of one of the 
most useful and harmless birds in creation must be 
traced. And I grieve to say that the measured flap of 
his snowy and silent wings as he skirts the shrabbery, 
and the dash with which he pounces upon some ficld- 
mouse or travelling mole, are becoming a rare'sight 
‘every year.” 

EGGMANN, the boatman who accompanied Dr. Dulk 
in his swimming feat on tue Lake’ of Constance, gives 
the following particulars respecting him :—“ Ho is 
forty-five years old, and has for five years worked at 
his project of swimming across the lake at its broadest 

He made an attempt to do this with Eggmann 
in July, 1860, but a storm arose, and he was obliged 
to swim back to Romanshorn without accomplishing 
his ‘project. He made another attempt in 1863, which 
also failed in consequence of there being a high wind 
on the lake which was dead against him. During his 
last expedition he only stopped once to take a little 
winé, which Eggmanu handed to him out of his boat. 
A few days after the feat, the skin peele. off his face 
and back in consequence of his exposute to the sun. 
for so long a time.” 





THE BRIDE OF MOSCOW. 

A YEAR or two before Napoleon's frantic and ill- 
starred invasion of the Muscovite empire, Marie 
Latour, @ young and pretty French milliner from the | 
Rue Vivienne, Paris, had been induced by the repre- 
sentations of a Russian countess, to remove her house+ 
hold goods to Moscow. 

There she opened ‘her little shop, over which she 
lived, and displayed her fashionable wares and her 
artistic skill, and for a while favour and patronage 
were lavished upon her, and she seemed sure of ac- 
quiring in a short time a little fortune wherewith to 
return to the banks of her own ‘beloved: Seine, aud 
bestow her hand on a mercer’s clerk to whom her 
heart was already given, and from whom poverty 
alone kept her aloof. 

But with the decay of tho short-lived friendship of | 
Alexander and Napoleon sank the star of our little 
French modiste—the fate of empires and the fate of 
milliners ate so interwoven. 

What Russian lady would patronize a French 
artiste when the French Emperor was threatening her 
country ? 

Orders ceased—carriages rolled by her little sbop- 
@oor, and ‘she was left alone with an old Russian 
woman named Féodora, wlom she emplayed to perforin 
the menial duties of her household. 

To crown her misfortunes, her fair patroness, the 
countess, removed to St. Petersburg, without giving 
her a parting call, or affording her any aid to extri- 
cate herself from the unpleasant position in which she 
was involved, 

Such was the gloomy situation of little Marie Latour 
in the memorable summer of 1812. 

One night old Feodora informed Maric that Ivan 
Borisloff, a young jeweller of Moscow, whom she had 
frequently met, was comiug to see her, and added that 
he had something particular to communicate. 

There was so much meaning in the old woman’s 
manner that Marie’s curiosity was keenly excited, and 
she awaited impatiently for the approaching interview. 

In due time Ivan made his appearance, and signals 
being exchanged between himself and the old servant, 
the latter immediately left the room. 

Ivan wasa handsome young fellow, perfectly awaro 
of his personal advantages, and never abashed in the 
presence of the fair. 

He was, however, a man of few words, and without 
wasting time in compliments, came directly to the 
object of his visit—an offer of his heart and hand. 

arie smiled mournfully and shook her lead, as.she 
replied : i 

“You offer me your hand, Ivan, but you forget that 
it is not yours to offer” 

“How!” exclaimed the Russian. ‘I may be dull 
—but Ido not think I take your'meaning. My hand 
not my own to offer! I assure you, mademoiselle, 
thought I have had hints enough from the pretty girls 
in’ my quarter, I have never! committed myself. My 
heart aud hand were free, till your black eyes laid an 
embargo on both.” 

“You forget your situation, Ivan,” said Marie, 
mildly. 

“Not so. Am.I not coining roubles? Is thore an 
artist in the sacred city: who can turn out such work 
as Ican? ‘Wheredo the nobles and boyards of Mos- 
cow go for trinkets, if not to the shop of Ivan 
Borisloff ?” 

“You will not understaid me,” said the French- 
wotians’ * Is: it possible that you cad for a moment 
forget: that! you'a seri 2” 

The colour mounted to the cheek of the young 


Itis to the indiscriminate warfare which is exercised | jeiveller, as he replied hastil« - 








“You know that Iam free to all intents and pur- 
poses. One half of my earnings goes, it is true,to my 
master, to pay him for the liberty I enjoy; but the 
other half is mine, and Iam rapidly becoming wealthy. 
What more need I desire ?” 

“ Complete freedom, if. you are a man,” said Marie, 
warmly. “Can you forget that you are free only by 
permission—that there lives a man who has a legal 
right to control your every movement—that in a mo- 
ment of caprice he may recall tho privileze, and con- 
demn you to the most menial occupation ?” 

“ Count Smoloff will never do so.” 

“He has the right to doit. <Besides, he is mortal. 
If he dies, his heir may be a brute who will find a 
pleasure in tormeuting you. Ifyou marry, let it be a 
serf like yourself, but do not imagine that a free wo- 
man will knowingly embrace your fate, and become 
herself a slave.” 

“Tt is thus foreigners ever traduce our institutions,” 
said the serf. “‘Let those complain whom the chain 
frets—it galls not me. For this, then, you reject 
my suit ?” 

“That reason is alone sufficient,” said the French- 
woman. “You need not press me further. But were 
you free as air, I could néver be yours. My heart is 
far away from here.” 

“Listen to me, Marie Latour,” said the serf, pas- 
sionately. ‘Wed me you must—the impevious law 
of self-preservation wills it. Your means of exist- 
ence are fast failing you. No one employs you. Tho 
deep hatred felt against the French makes no excep- 
tion. Soon the popular feeling will become a wrath- 
ful torrent that no tide can stem. Already it is 
dangerous for a Frenchwoman to venture forth in the 
streets of the city. Soou sex will be no protection 
against the fury of the multitude. You are already 
regarded with an evil eye—you wij! soon be a victim 
Even I, Marie, I, who iove you dearly, I cau protect 
you only as your husband. Be mine, and you are 
safe.. Reject my hand and you.arfe los.” 

“T do reject it,” saidtheFrenchwo:man. “ I cannot 
bestow my hand without my heart. Let the worst 
come. I am ready to meet it.” 

“Infatuated girl,” cried the serf. ‘ Pause, ere it 
be too late. Recall your rash declaration.” 

“It is irrevocable.” 

“ Farewell, then,” said Ivan, rising; wrath, disap- 
pointment. and pity couteaiing in the expression of 
his countenance. ‘‘Heaven is my witness that I 
have done my best tosave you. My dream of love 
is over. From this time I live only for the service 
of my country—live only to aid my countrymen in 
sweeping the invaders from our land.” 

The Frenchwoman smiled scornfully. 

“You will struggle in vain,” she said, “against the 
man of destiny—the child of victory. Think you the 
flight of those victorious eagles which have swept 
over more than half of Europe, will be stayed by the 
Niemen or the Berezina? No; they willsoar onward 
and onward, and stop only to perch on the towers of 
the Kremlin.” 

The Russian heard her unmoved. 

* Look from yon window, Marie,” said he. ‘“ Is it 
not a fair and pleasant sight? The sundvams are 
bright and warm, reflected from those gilded roofs, 
and towers and minarets, and the green trees wave in 
the gentle air. Should tle invaders enter Moscow 
unchallenged, would they not deem -it the realm of 
endless summer? But how is it when the fierce 
winter. comes down like polar night, aud the blood of 
native. Russians almost freezes in» their veins? 
wish them no worse fate than to gain a fuotliold here 
~-the winter and the Cossacks will avenge us.” 

Marie essayed to smile, but the words of the serf 
struck a death-chillto her heart. She atlempted to 
reply, but the words died. upon her lips, 

“ Adieu,” said the serf.. “If you think better of 
your answer on reflection, Feodora knows where to 
find Ivan Borisloff.” 

“He treats me as if I were a degraled slave like 
himself,” thought Marie, as she waiched tle retiring 
footsteps of the Russian serf. 

Though she had assumed a proud tone in tle pre- 
sence of the Russian, Marie Latour was too familiar 
with the climate and the people among wlom she 
lived, to augur a favourable result to the enterprise of 
the French monarch. 

Too well she knew the fierce fanaticism,,the blind 
patriotism of the Russian people, serfs and nobles both, 
and the deadly rigours of the Russian winter. 

How many of the half-millien’men that were now 
rolling on like a deluge would ever see their homes 
again? That night prophetic visions of terror haunted 
her dreams, and the next day, worn out with excite- 
ment, she woke feeling quite unwell. 

She sought to rise from her bed, but her limbs re- 
fused their office. 

She summoned Feodora, who made her appearance 
after along delay. 

“ Peodora,” said she, “I feel very. unwell—dizzy 
and faint. What would you advise me to take?” 
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“You are weak and exhausted,” said the old 
woman. “Your appetite bas been failing for some 


days. The very best thing you can do is to take a 
glass of wine.” 

“TI think so too,” said Mavie. 
and glass in yonder cupboard. 
if you please.” 

The old woman hastened to obey. 

Her back was turned towards the bed, but on the 
opposite wall hung a mirror at an angle that reflected 
her whole figure and revealed her movements to the 
invalid. 

Struck by a sinister expression which passed over 
her countenance, Marie determined to watch her 
closely, and, to her horror, saw her hastily take a 
paper from her bosom, and pour its contents hurriedly 
into the wine-glass. 

This done, Feodora hastened to her mistress, 
saying: 

“Drink it, dear mistress, it will make you feel 
better.” 

“ Thank you,” said Marie; “ set it down by my bed- 
side and I'll sip it by degress. I have no further oc- 
cassion for you just now.” 

The old woman glanced keenly at beras if to satisfy 
herself that no suspicions were éntertained, and then 
hobbled out of the room. She was no sooner gone 
than the Frenchwoman threw away the contents of 
the glass, 

“God help me!” said she; “ what is to become of 
me, when even this woman whom I have befriended, 
seeks my life? Oh God, to die here deserted, far, far 
away from friends and country. Poor Julio, am I 
never to see him more? Ah, why did I ever leave 
my beautiful Prance ?” 

Overcome by her emotions, she closed her eyes at 
length, and fell into an uneasy slumber. Awaking 
with a start, she beheld Feodora bending over her, 
her grey eyes fixed, vulture-like, upon her face. 

“ How do you feel now, dear mistress ?” she asked. 

** Worse—much worse,” said the sufferer. 

“ Then it is time to send for a physician,” answered 
the old woman, with am ill-concealed expression of 
satisfaction. “I'll go for him at once.” 

She went but returned not. The weary day passed 
by, night fell, and the poor French girl suffered alone 
and abandoned. Yet her presence of mind did not for- 
sake her. 

Rising from her bed with a superhuman. effort, she 
collected some articles of food, some medicine, wine 
and water, and placed them by her bedside, and then 
tottered back to her couch. 

Nights and days of delirium followed, with intervals 
of consciousness, and during all the time no one en- 
tered her house or sought her presence. 

At length, slowly, very slowly, she began to amend 
—began to feel a craving for food. She rose, dressed 
herself and procured some nourishment. f 

In a day or two she was enabled to leave her chamber 
—and then she crawled downstairs and opened the 
street- door. 

And old familiar beggar to whom she had often 
given alms was passing at the time, and paused as if 
from habit, glancing strangely at her attenuated figure 
and sunken countenance. 

Mechanically she put her hand in her pocket, and 
taking forth a few kopecks, offered them to the men- 
dicant. But he drew back as if there were infection 
in her touch. 

“ No—no,” said he, with a sort of shudder. 
will take nothing from you.” 

He glanced cautiously around him, and seeing no 
one at hand, approached nearer, aud said in a low 
tone: 

“Back into your house. 
people think you dead or absconded. If they knew 
you were alive, it would go hard with you. The life 
of a child of France is not safe in Moscow. Have you 
wherewithal to support life within doors ?” 

“Yes, I have some provisions.” 

“Then bar up your doors and live. No one can 
enter unless you show yourself. The priests have 
cursed the house, and it is as if plague-smitten. You 
have been kind to me, and I tell you this, though you 
are an enemy of my people.” . 

“But what is the matter? The streets seem de- 
serted.” , 

“T cannot stop to parley with you. But the French 
are marching on Moscow. Our army has marched 
out to defend it. In, in with you!” 

The mendicaut disappeared, and Marie closed her 
doors. 

As she tottered back to her room, she almost wished 
that her illness had proved fatal. She had but a 
limited stock of food iu the house, and that exhausted, 
if the story of the mendicant proved true, starvation 
would be her fate within, while death mounted guard 
without. 

But she resolved not to anticipate evil. Providence, 
she thought, could hardly have saved her from the 


“ There is a bottle 
Fill me a wine-glass, 


“y 


It is well for you that 


Her appetite had returned, the blood flowed temper- 
ately in her veins—hope, in spite of surrounding: cir- 
cumstances, was born anew within her. 

In a few days she had recovered entirely, and now, 
with renewed strength, she began to-place herself upon 
allowance, to husband her slender stock of provisions, 
and calmly to wait the progress of events. 

An aperture in one of the closed shutters of her 
front chamber enabled her unobserved to watch the 
occurrences of the street before her house. 

Sometimes there was a procession of priests, with 
cross and banner, followed by a dense multitude. At 
others, large bodies of cavalry and artillery marclied 
by—now and then crowds of men would gather, and 
some even of rank would harangue them to inflame 
their zeal against the French. 

So time rolled on, and Marie’s stock of provisions 
became utterly exhausted. 

One evening she took the desperate resolve of ven- 
turing forth into the street, and going to some remote 
quarter where she was ‘unknown, to replenish her 
stores. 

At first she advanced furtively, keeping in the 
shadows of the houses, and pausing every few minutes 
to look around her and see if she were not observed 
and followed. 

She soon perceived, however, that there was no 
cause for apprebension: A strange, sepulchral still- 
ness reigned over the vast city. 

Theshops-were closed.’ No smcke issued ,from the 
chimneys. 

The walls gave back the echo/of her footsteps, as 
in the stillness of night when the lightest sound is 
magnified and reverberated. 

This unnatural solitude in the midst of the.works 
of man was so appalling that she longed to mingle 
in the tide of life, even if danger were the price of 
such companionship. 

Her wisli was soon gratified. 

Turning the angle of a street she beheld a vast 
multitude, men, women, and children, laden with their 
household gvods, silent and sorrow-stricken, and 
wending their way towards one of the city gates—an 
immense and mournful caravan. 

In the opposite direction glided a few spectre-like 
figures, dirty, unwashed, and ferocious of. aspect, dis- 
appearing down side streets like.venemous reptiles, 
sinking inte their holes to escape the light of day. 
Mingled with the retiring columns were priests of 
the Greek church, wearing the rich robes of their 
order. 

Marie joined the columns, seeing no familiar face. 
She ventured to ask anold man who was tottering 
along leaning ou a staff, whither they. were all 
going. 

He made ‘no verbal reply, but pointed in mute grief 
to the distant couutry. 

The wholescene was so visionary that Marie could 
hardly persuade herself she was not dreaming. 

But now aconfused murmur rose behind |her, 

She turned and beheld a group of angry men drag- 
ging along a bearded Russian of the lower class, who 
seemed to be supplicating for mercy. 

They swept rapidly along. the flank of the column, 
and as they came beside her, Marie shrank away as she 
recognized in the most active member of the band her 
rejected suitor, Ivan Borisloff. 

He caught her eye, sprang to her, and grasped her 
hand fiercely. 

“One word,” said he. “I give you a chance for 
lile. I renew the offer that I made you—accept my 
hand and you are safe.” 

“T have given you my answer,” said the Frenth- 
woman. 

“You must be my bride or my victim,” said the 
frenzied suitor. 

“ Release me!” cried the girl. 
you.” 

‘The features of the jeweller became convulsed with 
passion. 

“ Die, then !” he said, and raising his voice, he cried : 
“ Children of the Czar, look on'this wreteb. . She too, 
is a spy, like yonder traitor !” 

“Death to the French spy!” shouted the angry 
multitude ; and they rushed upon her like famished 
wolves. 

“No, no!” cried an aged priest, interfering, “It is 
written, ye shall do no murder. Bring her to the 
governor. So shall he do justice, and no crime be 
committed.” 

And Marie was hurried forward. 

In the centre of a huge square, in an open space 
kept free by a fewheavy dragoons, sat on a pawing 
charger, Rostopchin, Governor of Moscow, ‘before 
whom Marie was conveyed. He had already judged 
the Russian, whom Marie had just «seen in the hands 
of the infuriated mob. 

“May it please your excellency,” said Ivan, ‘* here 
is another criminal—a Frenchwoman, whe has been 
living among us a spy.” : 


“T—I fear and hate 


2 a 
moment of extreme peril, her courage was equal t 
crisis, and she gazed upon her judge with ¢h, the 
poreety of innocenee. =p calm 

“ How is this ?” cried topchin. “Spear o:) » 
you have auglit to say. God forbid that Pane 
demn even an enemy unheard!” on 

“ My lord,” said the Freachwoman, ina calm Voie 
“the charge is utterly false. I have just risen ‘te 
sick I know nothing of what is passing within 
or without Moscow. I am a poor work-woman 2 
stranger to intrigues, and abhorring trenchery frog 
the bottom of my heart.” ae 

* You speak with an air of truth,” said the governor 
as he gazed on her fixedly. © “ Yet your French blood 
isalmost proof positive of perjury. Still, if you wer, 
doubly: criminal, your sex should save you, ‘jx 
wretch,” he added, pointing to the cowering Russia, 
“is a proven traitor, and he dies the death, py 
you, girl, go back to your home, and when your 
countrymen enter the city, tell them that Mosooy 
held but one traitor, and that you saw him die.” 

The Russian ‘thus cut off from all hope, with 
howl of dispair, threw himself upon his knees an 
clasped the stirrup of the governor, imploring biz 
for meroy.and protection. Rostopchin struck |i 
hand with the flat of .his.sabre, and with an expres. 
sion of uputterable loathing, reined back his horse, 
It was a Bignal for the infuriated spectators to ry) 
upon their victim... He was torn to pieces in th 
twinkling of an eye, as a pack of famised wolves 
rend and annihilate their prey. 

Marie: clasped. her hands to her eyes aid fled fro 

the dreadful scene, She hastened home, meeting yy 
one on her way, and, ascending to the roof of he: 
house, beheld with indescribable feelings the vast 
column that.comprised all the inhabitants of Moscow, 
issuing forth from their beloved city aud seeking 
the inhospitable solitude beyond, They departed, 
and the silence of death brouded over the late busy 
scene. 
All that night she, passed in a state of terrible 
anxiety, not venturiag to leave her home, because 
she saw hideous beings, late inmates of hospitals aud 
prisons, prowling through the streets as if in quest 
of victims. .Many of those men tottered as they 
walked, and their faces gave unmistakable evidence 
of brutal intoxication. Nearly all of them carried 
torches of resinous wood, though for what purpose 
she could not conjecture. 

Overcome, at last, by fatigue, she fell asleep to- 
wards morning, aud was awakened by tho braying of 
trumpets, and: the roar of kettle-drums in the streets. 

Rushing to the window, she looked out and bebeld 
a column of French cavalry moving past the house. 
In the far distance she heard the deep booming oi 
artillery. . 

They were French troops, but none of the elation of 
victory shone in their faces. They gazed about them 
with an air of blank wonder. 

Many had their ‘heads bound up, and looked jaded 
and suffering with fatigue, and hardly able to keep 
their saddles. 

At last a clattering of hoofs announced the approacl 
of a group of officers. rae 

Foremost among them rode Joachim Murat, King! 
Naples. 

He was, as usnal, splendidly attired. A huss 
jacket, rich with sables, flaunted from one shouller 
His | wiiform  blized! with orders and embroidery. 
His long, dark locks floated on the wind. He bestrote 
a caracolling charger, black asa starless night, aul 
impatiently champing his gold bits. 

ut Murat was pale, and his dark eyes rolled w- 
easily in their orbits. He exchanged a word or tw 
with ‘his officers, and then spurred his horse to the 
head of the column. 

After the vast body of cavalry had long passed 
some regiments of light artillery thundered by a4 
swinging trot, the officers who rode beside the guts 
urging them forward by their words and energele 
gestures. , 
Then came a long interval of solitude and silence 
At the close of day the main body made their apy a 
ante, divisions of infantry marching slowly aut 
wearily, huge trains of heavy artillery shaking the 
very earth with their iron wheels. . 
Marie dared not venture forth, for she recognized v0 
familiar face, and-she feared to present herself to the 
rude soldiery, French woman though she was. ¥ 
» Hence she still, kept herself concealed, peeps 
through the window-shutters and trembling at eve) 


noise. tae" 
Af night bivouac fires. were kindled at differen! 
points, and the houses and. steeples were lit up wits 
their rude glare. a 
Late in the evening Mario was startled by » be} 
knocking at the street-door. . f 
With some’ trepidation, and misgiving she lise 
scended the staircase,and unbarred it with a ten ing 
hand, , 
In an. instant she found. herself in the ams %* 








fever for a yet more cruel fate. 


The governor gazed fiercely upon Marie, but in that 
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French soldier, and ere she could extricate herself, a 
kisses were imprinted on her lips. 

dozen warm X” 

“Marie !” cried a well-remembered but long unheard 

. Mario! my beautiful, my own, alive and well. 
voice, * Mari y, *” 

Heaven has been kinder than I dared to hope. 

It was Julio Boncceur—who had joined the army 
ad won the grade of captain by brilliant exploits on 
the field of battle. ‘ 

He had attrated the notice even of the emperor, and 
the cross of the legion, bestowed by his own hands, 
now glittered on his breast. 

He came to claim the hand of his betrothed. He 
euily convinced her that it was necessary their nup- 
tials should be immediately celebrated. ’ 

It was only as her husband that he could be beside 
her and protect her amidst the varying chances of 
yar, since now her position compelled her to live 
with the French army. 

Young as he was, he was too far-sighted to share 
the sanguine expectations of many of his comrades, 
and he looked forward to a disastrous issue of the 
Russian campaign. He was far from prophesying half 
the evil that happened, but he felt the necessity of 
iving his promised bride his name and protection. 

That very night a French priest united them before 
two witnesses, and they retired to Marie’s house, con- 
soled with the idea that henceforth, in the worst event 
that might happen, they should die together. 

1s was past midnight when the young soldier was 
roused by an alarm in the streets. He sprang to the 

window and gazed forth. 

From several points red gleams of light, radiating 
opward, were reflected from the heavy folds of the 
lowering skies. 

At first he thought they proceeded from the bivouac 
fires, but soon spiral flames, mounting high up in the 
heavens, showed him that it was a general conflagra- 
tion, kindled at numerous points. 

Marie sprang to his side and gazed terror-stricken 
on the spectacle. 

“The city is on fire!” cried the soldier. ‘By what 
unfortunate chance has this occurred ?” 

“By no chance,” replied his bride, upon whom the 
truth now flashed at once. ‘‘ The city has been fired 
by the Russians, For this, then, it was abandoned by 
the people. This was the’ meaning of the torches [ 
saw in the hands of hideous wretches emerging from 
the prisons and lazar-houses.” 

“A terrible vengeance,” cried the soldier. “ But 
thauk heaven, we are safe here.” 

“Safe here!” cried the shuddering bride. ‘Do 
you not smell smoke? And look! see that gleam of 
ire-light under the door, Julio, The house is on fire.” 

She sprang to a wardrobe and seized a casket of 
jewels and money. 

“Take these, Julio,” saidshe. “It is our all—and 
fy while yet we may.” 

They hastily attired themselves—Julio buckled on 
tis sabre and threw a fur cloak around his bride. 

“Now then for flight,” he whispered. 

He put his arm round her waist, and flew towards 
the staircase. 

But half way down the entry, a fierce and menacing 
form barred their progress. 

His eyes were bloodshot, and his countenance in- 
famed; in one hand he held a torch, in the other a 
drawn sword. 

“Back! back!” he cried. “And be the nuptial 
couch your funeral pyre. Joy to you, fair bride; and 
thiuk, as you writhe in the consuming flames, of Ivau 
Borisloff !” 

“Give way, dog!” sheuted the French soldier— 
clasping his bride with one hand, while with the other 
ue disengaged his sabre from the scabbard. 

“You pass only over my dead body!” cried the 
tuffian, throwing himself on guard. 

The words were followed by the clash of steel. 
Two perils menaced the fugitives—the sword of the 
assassin, and the ravenous flames that had already 
gained the staircase and were driving before them 
clouds of suffocating smoke. 

But Julio’s arm was neryed, to desperation. He 
beat down the strong blade of the Russian, and with 
‘circling sweep of his heavy sabre, clove the mis- 
creant’s skull, 

_ Springing over his prostrate body, he bore his bride 
in safety through the flames and gained the street. 

All here was wild confusion. Discipline for a time 
seemed set at nought. 

Soldiers, separated ‘from their officers, rushed to and 
fro, jostling each other, not knowing in what direc - 
ou to fly—the fire had sprung up in so many different 
parts at once. 

Through the dense masses, trains of artillery were 
driven at headlong speed, huge flakes of fire ree 
ou powder-waggons, and threatening death to all 
around them. 

.,lt was then that Marie’s familiarity with the city 
did her good service, 

She indieated the way to her husband, and they 
fed with some chance of escape 


She was leading the way into a broad street, when 
her husband suddenly caught her and drew her back 
without a word of explanation. 

A terrific explosion instantly followed, shaking the 
solid earth beneath their feet. 

The quick eye of the soldier had caught a glimpse 
of a train of powder-waggons, to one of which the 
fire had communicated. They hurried away in an 
opposite direction. 

As they were speeding onward they came suddenly 
upon @ group of officers on foot, who had lost their 


| way, and seemed overcome with fatigue. 


At one glance, Captain Boncoeur recognized among 
the foremost the French emperor himself. 

His countenance alone of all that group betrayed no 
agitation, though profound grief and melancholy were 
stamped on every lineament. 

“Is there no egress ?” he said to one of his officers. 
“Has my star set? Is it written that we are to die 
here in the flames? Can noone guide us through 
this labyrinth of fire ?” 

“ Sire!” exclaimed Marie, her dark eyes lighting up 
with animation, “ the hope of France shall not be lost. 
I am well acquainted with the city. Follow me, and 
you are safe.” ; 

Inspired by the high hope of saving at once her 
husband and her sovereign, she recovered all her 
strength, and without once faltering, guided the im- 
perial party through the dangers that surrounded 
them. 

Often, indeed, they had to pass beneath arches of 
flame—often to stop while secret mines burst around 
them, scattering death on every hand. 

At last they passed out of the circle of fire—out of 
the city gates, and then gaining an eminence, the 
party paused and turned to look behind them. 

Every moment the conflagration gained fresh in- 
tensity. 

It extended itself with appallingcelerity. It blazed 
so fiercely that the light brought out in sharp and 
rigid lines the profiles of the buildings that stood 
between ther and the fire. 

The gilded domes and spires of the half-oriental 
city glowed like living coals, and the barbaric bulk of 
the Kremlin towered up amidst a sea of fire. 

“Farewell to our winter quarters,” said the emperor, 
as with folded arms and mournful eyes he beheld the 
ravages of the flames. “ Who could have anticipated 
this? After a march so toilsome, combats so hefoic, 
sacrifices so costly. This, gentlemen, is war.” 

He paused, and no one ventured to interrupt his 
meditations. After afew minutes he resumed: 

“ All is not lost, however, gentlemen. This city 
covers a vast space. The buildings are isolated from 
each other. The Kremlin, if it be not mined, is safe. 
Our bulletins will yet be dated from the palace of the 
Czars. Our communications with France are not yet 
cut off. We shall be able to winter here after all. 
There must be a season of inactivity for both armies. 
In the spring the campaign will be renewed with 
vigour. St. Petersburg will fall, and I shall dictate 
terms of peace from the banks of the Neva. But I 
forget. Where is the young girl to whom weowe our 
lives ?” 

* Here, sire,” answered a gentle voice. 

“Your name ?” 

“ Marie Boncceur.” 

“ Married ?” 

“Last night, sire, to Captain Boncceur of the 
guard.” 

“TI remember,” said Napoleon, with a glance at the 
young officer. “ He distinguished himself at Smolensk. 
Poor girl! you begin your married life but sadly.” 

He beckoned Marie and walked apart with her. 

“We owe you our life,” said the emperor. “ Now 
brief and name your reward.” : 

“T am repaid by your safety, sire,” replied Marie. 

“T believe you, flattering as your speech is, my pretty 
child. But can I do nothing for your husband ?” 

“Sire, release him from his engagements,” said 
Marie. 

Napoleon shook his head. 

“You little know the heart of a soldier, girl. He 
would deem it disgrace to leave his comrades in the 
midst of a terrible campaign, like this.” . 

“Oh, sire!” cried Marie, clasping her hands, “ has 
he not dared and done enough, already ? Can you not 
spare one man from your many thousands? I, too, 
have suffered in your cause. Release him, I pray 
you.” 

“ He would not accept his discharge, even from my 
hands,” said the emperor. 

“ But if you were to command it.” 

The emperor thought a moment, and then beckoned 
Bonceeur to his side. 

“ Captain Boncceur,” said he, in a low tone, “I have 
need of a faithful and trusty courier to bear despatches 
to the empress, at Paris. Come to me to-morrow, and 
they shall be ready. Not a word of this disaster on 
the route, or at Paris. Seek me to-morrow, and be 





prepared to leave the army.” 


“ But my bride, sire?” faltered Boncceur. 

“She must go with you. I have too many women 
in the camp already. ‘To-morrow at sunrise be ready 
to depart.” 

And accordingly the next day the young soldier 
and his bride turned their backs upon the blazing city, 
escaping thus the perils of that terrible retreat in 
in which the noblest army that ever faced the foe, 
were conquered by the rigours of a ruthless climate, 
and reduced by frost and steel, and fire, to a handful 
of fugitives—forlorn but glorious wrecks of the 
wildest, grandest expedition that ever human genius 
planned. F. A. D. 





A New Way To Ger Revence.—It is almost im- 
possible to imagine the readiness with which the 
Chinese commit suicide. The merest trifle, or a word, 
induces them to hang or drown themselves, the fa- 
vourite modes of suicide. In other countries, if a 
man wishes to revenge himself on his enemy, he kills 
him; in China he kills himself. The reasons for 
this are manifold: First, the Chinese legislation holds 
him responsible for the suicide who has been the cause 
or occasion of it. In killing himself, therefore, a 
man throws his enemy into the hands of the execu- 
tive, which tortures him, ruins him and his family, and 
perhaps takes his life; and the family of the suicide 
ordinarily obtains large damages. 

Earty Harvestinc.—We suffer our grain to be- 
come too ripe ere it is cut, as if we had wind and 
time and capital to squander at pleasure. Speaking 
of Irish farmers, Mr. Beale Brown observes: “ They 
have only to plant earlier, not let their corn get so 
ripe, aud cap their stacks, and the corn can be secured 
in Ireland as well as in England.” On the 4th of 
August Mr. Hanvam cut a perfectly green sheaf, the 
grain as yet full of milk, and left it for a fortnight on 
the ground. On the 18th he cut. another sheaf when 
the ears and stem were of a greenish-yellow, but 
more green than yellow, and on the 1st of September 
he cut a third sheaf. The grain from these several 
sheaves was carefully tested, and it appeared, to uso 
Mr. Hannam’s words, “that wheat reaped a fort- 
night before it was ripe had the advantage in every 
respect of the ripe.” The yield was greater. The 
grain fetched a higher price. Corn factors, to whom 
the samples were submitted, priced the green wheat 
and the ripe at 61s. per quarter. The half-ripe wheat 
they estimated at 64s. per quarter ; and Mr. Hardcastle, 
the miller at Wetherby, found that in yield of flour tho 
half-ripe wheat was nearly eight per cent. in excess of 
the ripe. 

Tue Wrstwinster Great Bett.—Mr. Thomas 
Walsby corrects a mistake into which many persons 
have been led respecting the treatment adopted in the 
case of Big Ben the Second. He says that though 
the bell is still imperfect, lacking grandeur and ricii- 
ness of tone—a somewhat gong-like sound being first 
emitted, instead of the proper fundamental note—it 
has, nevertheless, improved under the treatment of 
Messrs. Mears. To the question, “What has been 
done to the cracked bell—has the so-called ‘ drill-and- 
saw’ remedy been applied to it ?” he answers, “ Cer- 
tainly not,” and gives the following statement. When 
Big Ben formerly told the hours, he was struck regu- 
larly by a monster clock hammer about 74 or 8 cwt., 
the blow of which produced “9 shock enormously 
greater than that of a clapper, and supposed to be 
greater than was ever before given to a bell.” And 
thus poor Ben was cracked. Now, the priucipal crack 
in the bell was found to be diametrically opposite to 
the hammer. In order, then, that the metal might be 
partially relieved from strain at the places intersected 
by the cracks, Messrs. Mears turned the bell about 3 ft. 
and substituted a new clock-hammer, not exceeding 
4 cwt., for the old one of 8cwt. The result, he says, 
unquestionably is, Big Ben speaks out in a more 
agreeable and continuous toue, though still defective, 
than he ever did when subjected to the blow of the 
old monster hammer. 


A Reement Struck sy Licntninc.—Dr. H. S. 
Plummer, surgeon of the 152nd Illinois Volunteers, 
stationed at Tullahoma, Tennessee, under date of June 
19, furnishes to the Medical and Surgical Reporter the 
following account of an attack on that regiment by 
lightning :—*“ Our regiment was yesterday the scene 
of one of the most terrible calamities which it has ever 
been my lot to witness. About two o'clock p.m. a 
violent thunderstorm visited us. It being the Sabbath, 
the ‘ guard-mounting’ was deferred until two o'clock, 
on account of the morning being occupied in grand 
review. While the old guard was being turned out to 
receive the new, a blinding flash of lightning was seen, 
accompanied instantly by a terrific peal of thunder. 
The whole of the old guard, together with part of the 
new, were thrown violently to the earth. ‘I'he shock 
was so severe and sudden that, in most cases, the rear 
rank men were thrown across the front rank men. 
One man was instantly killed, and thirty-two others 
were more or less severely burned by the electric 
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fluid. The men were mostly injured in the region of 
the sloulders, arms, and hips, the men having been 
standing at shoulder-arms, in which case the barrel of 
the musket would rest in the hollow of the rightarm 
and shoulder, the butt of the piece resting against the 
hip. One man, who was on guard in front of the hos- 
pital tent, had his musket thrown from his hands, and 
the bayonet stuck into the ground. The man himself 
was shocked pretty severely, but not thrown down. 
Oue man, who had been to the rear and was return- 
ing, was struck down and severely injutedin the eyes. 
In some instances the men’s boots and shoes were 
torn from their feet and ripped to pieces, and, strange.as 
it may appear, the metr were but little injured in the 
feet. In all the cases the burns appear as if they had 
been caused by scalding hot water, in many instances 
the skin being shrivelled and torn off. The men all 
seem to be doing well, and a part of them will beable 
to resume their duties in a few days.—New York 
Army and Navy Journal, July 22. 








MAUD. 
—_—_>—__——__ 
CHAPTER XVL 
But I have been a thing unloved from childhood's 
loving years, 
And therefore turns my soul to thee, for thou hast 
known my tears; 
The mountains and the caves, and thou, my secret 
tears have known; 
The woods can tell where he hath wept who ever 
wept alone. Anon. 

Away from his home, in the depths of a forest that 
to him seemed vast as the world itself, Albert, the 
idiot boy, wandered alone with his dog, Wasp. The 
gentle witling ‘had travelled on and on, following the 
dog with such calm patience as a Christian feels under 
the guide of a pure religious faith. He had but one 
hope, and no fear. ‘Where Wasp took the guidance 
all must go well. 

Hitherto their path had led them from hamlet to 
hamlet, where a crust of bread and a cup of milk were 
never withheld at the cottier’s door; but now they had 
followed a bridle-path,; which seemed to lead into in- 
terminable woods, and the slender boy grew faint 
with hunger; his feet stumbled and faltered with 
fatigue; his eyes were heavy, and at last filled with 
tears. 

Wasp looked in his face with almost human intelli- 
gence. He ran up and down the path briskly, as if to 
say, “It is only a little farther; keep up courage.” 

But Albert had done his best—fatigue and hunger 
took away his strength. He faltered, reeled, and at- 
tempted to sit down on a fragment of stone that broke 
the turf where he 

But Wasp darted upon him and seized his tunic, 
dragged him toward a boulder of stone, tangled up 
with the roots of an old oak, from under which the 
waters of a spring gushed with pleasant murmurs. 

Albert was athirst, for he had tasted no drink that 
day, nor food during that time. Kneeling down, he 
refreshed himself, while the dog lapped the silvery 
coolness a little lower down, keeping his soft, honest 
eyes on the idiot as he drank. 

When his thirst was assuaged, the boy looked around 
for some bank or mound on which to rest himself. 
Wasp ran eagerly forward, as if understanding his 
gentle master’s wish; and when Albert sank upon a 
heap of grassy earth a little refreshed, but still weak 
and spiritless, the delighted animal began to leap 
around him, barking forth such encouragement as a 
human being might have given. 

The idiot boy gave way utterly, his head sank 
slowly on his breast, his eyes closed, and directly he 
settled down intoaslumber so profound that it seemed 
like death. 

Wasp ceased his gambols, and stood looking on that 
pale face with almost human wistfulness. The pinched 
features were so painfully white that all life seemed 
frozen out of them. 

The dog at last broke intoa pitiful whine, and 
creeping close to the exhausted boy, softly licked his 
lips. 
PNo response was given—scarcely a breath stirred 
the pallor of those lips. 

All at once the dog sprang off the bank and darted 
into the woods, careering through underbrush and 
ferns like amad creature. Then his pace slackened, the 
eager look in his eyes grew cunning and thoughtful. 

He sought athicket, and creeping under the clus- 
tering leaves, lay motionless, but with a fiery gleam 
of the eyes brightening through the leaves, 

As he lay waiting thus,a very young fawn came 
across an open glade searching for its mother. 

Wasp began to quiver all over; his fore-paws were 
pressed eagerly into the soil, and his ears trembled 
like the leaves around him. 

A bound, a low, eager yelp, and the pretty fawn lay 
upon the forest turf bleeding, and with a dull film 
creeping over his beautiful eyes. Before it was quite 





dead, Wasp seized his prey by the neck and dragged 
it toward the spot where Albert Jay, pausing now and 
then to give out short, joyous baiks. 

At last he dragged the little animal close to the 
bank where Albert still slept, and frantic with a con- 
sciousness of success, began to pull at the idiot’s gar- 
ments with his teeth, and yelp out his triumph. 

All this was insufficient. 

The boy slept on, utterly exhausted and scarcely 
breathing ; the dog lay down whining piteously. 

His eyes turned from the dead fawn to the scarcely 
more life-like form of his master, as if something like 
reason were struggling in his nature. ; 

Again he sprang up, seized the lad’s tunic with teeth 
and paws, and shook it violently. 

Albert was partially aroused by this. Pressing 
both his trembling hands on the earth, be half-lifted 
himself up and cast,a dreamy look around. 

The dead fawn gave him no suggestion of food; he 
fell back faint and trembliug. 

Wasp made no further effort to arouse him, but 
darted off along a forest path which instinct told him 
must. led to some habitation. 

For a mile or more, this forest-path ran along the 
margin of a small river, one of those bright, sparkling 
streams that make. riot of silvery noises as they pass 
along. 

In high courage Wasp trotted onward, too earnest 
in his purpose for any side issues, to which overtame 
birds and venturesome hares were constantly tempting 
him. 

lf anxiety and distress ever spoke in the eyes of 
a dumb animal, Wasp experienced these feelings to a 
wonderful extent. 

But nothing presented itself to give hope of relief 
for the master he ‘had left behind. 

True, the narrow path widened into a bridle-road, 
and occasionally Wasp sniffed at a hoof-mark op the 
turf with more than canine sagacity. 

He was now on the very outskirts of the forest. 

Hawthorn hedges and wild vines trailed along the 
river’s bank, garlanding it with shadows of trembling 
green. 

More than once the dog broke through this tangled 
undergrowth, aud looked up and down the stream, but 
no human habitation was near; and after a prolonged 
search he trotted into the path again. 

A third time he forced a passage to the brink of 
the stream, and saw a tiny boat lying close to the 
shore, with an awning of crimson silk aud cushioned 
seats. 

Wasp made a great leap over thickets and brambles 
back to the bridle-path, and raced forward like a comet. 
Now the xiver took-a series of serpeutine wanderings, 
shooting in and out t) rough rocks and rough grounds 
that broke up that portion of the forest inte picturesque 
beauty. 

All at once a sudden‘curve of the stream brought 
him in view of the hunting-lodge, which Edward had 
so cordially resigned to lis kinsman and favourite. 

It is impossible to imagine a more lovely spot than 
that wild nook of forest, glade, and water which the 
lodge occupied. 

The waves of that bright, restless stream were 
limpid and broken up with active, jubilant motion, 
which turned the sunshine into dancing silver when- 
ever a gleam fell on them through the leafage of the 
forest trees. 

In and out the river wound its way, sending a 
thousand vagrant flashes of silver through the righ 
green, till it curved like a bow around one of the most 
beautiful promontories that ever completed a miniature 
sketch of Paradise. 

On this promontory stood the lodge, which was built 
of grey stone, and consisted of a broad, square tower, 
battlemented at the top, and looming just high enough 
to cast its shadow across the belt of sparkling waters 
which almost surrounded it, quieting them into strange 
sadness both at morning aud eventide, 

Some of the noblest forest trees in old England 


‘| were grouped on the promontory, ard sheltered 


the tower, which had a heavily-sculptured portal, 
and was lighted by many a narrow window looking 
out upon the forest glades and down upon the water, 
Some’ of these windows were enriched with ‘stained 
glass; and where the finest view could be obtained, 
three windows were thrown together and opened on a 
stone balcony, over which, a great bough from one of 
the oaks stretched itself like a living banner. 

There was no appearance of neglect or decay around 
the tower. 

Solitary as it was, an air of cheerfulness per- 
vaded it, for the sunlight came in upon it in Jong, 
gorennt gleams, the turf around it was thick with 

owers, and a thousand wild birds were. singing 
cheerily to the scft chime of dancing waves and 
rustling leaves. 

But other signs of life soon became visible to the 
sharp eyes of Wasp. 

hile the evening shadows were softly lengthening 
themselves on the grass, the window which opened on 





| 
the balcony was unclosed, and Maud cy 
stepped out. 

She leaned over the stone balustrade, and look, 
eagerly down a bridle-path that wound gist ” 
margin of the river. A shade of disappointment - the 
to her face when she saw nothing but a deer talking 
across it, moving quietly toward his covert for th 
night. ™ 

Still some vague expectation that had b 
the window kept Teeeeion of her. ronght her to 

She settled down upon one knee, and resting h 
hand upon the balustrade, watched the path * with 
wistful anxiety. r 

The bark of a dog, wild, exuberant, and rj 
brought her to her feet. 

An exclamation, half terror, half surprise, tremble] 
ou her lips. 

Wasp landed beneath the baleony with a great ont. 
cry, and making a wild series’ of leaps, absolutely 
landed on the stone-work at her fect. Here he growled 
and whined, and begged piteously with his aluost 
human eyes for help, 

Struck with astonishment by his presence, Maud 
stood looking down apep him almost in terror, How 
came the dog so far from his home? Had the oli 
yeoman followed her so.close? _” 

The thought filled Ler with dread. She would hays 
given worlds to question that dumb creature; by: 
could only look ‘with a frightened stare into his eyes 
and repeat again and again: i. 

“ Wasp, why—why, Wasp, have you found me out? 
Poor fellow! poor fellow! how glad he is!” 

Wasp recoguized these words with a dumb look of 
appeal, and a whine that went'to hor liart. 

“ Wasp,. Wasp, are you hurt, or do you want some- 
thing ?” 

The dog seized ‘her tunic of crimson silk with 
his teeth, and attempted to draw her through the 
window. 

She followed him at once, snatched her mantaline 
from the back of .a chair, and went ont through the 
great stone hall, sufe that sometliiug painful hal 
happened. 

Away rushed Wasp. on a sharp run, which bafflel 
all her attempts to keep up with him. He never weut 
quite out of sight, but returned again and again to 
mike sure that she followed. 

At last Maud came suddenly upon the form of poor 
Albert, lying prone and deathly on the earth. His 
suiken eyes and the blue shadows that had settle! 
around that innocent mouth frightened lier. 

She stooped down and touched the pale hand. It 
was then inert, but not cold, 

Maud began to understand the strait into which the 
poor witling had fallen. 

He must have wandered away, miles and miles, with 
his dog, and oppressed with hunger and fatigue, hai 
laid down to die. 

She knelt down, lifted the pale head between her 
hands, and kissing it tenderly, hid it back on the turf 
again, aud motioning Wasp to temain behind, hurried 
back to the lodge. 

When Maud came back again, two men and a woman 
followed her. The first carried a basket filled with 
bread and wine. 

The two men were strong and stalwart fellows, to 
whose powerful strength the light form of the idiot 
boy was nothing. 

gardless of her silken tunic, Maud sat dowo 
upon the turf, and again lifted Albert’s head to her 


ichester 


aging, 


lap. 

Taking a crystal flask from the basket, she forcel 
those pale lips asunder, and poured some of the wins 
down the poor witling’s throat. 

At first the lad could not swallow, and the drops 
trickled slowly from his lips, turning this pailor tos 
blood-red. 

But Maud persevered, and directly the delicate white 
throat began to stir with life; the boy opened liis soit, 
blue eyes with sudden animation, recoguized Maud, 
and closed them again with a heavenly smile beaming 
ever his face. 

(To %e continued.) 


A Worp azsour Love.—There are always certain 
embarrassments entailed by differences of rank which 
are felt by Love the moment he walks out, of doors 
with the lady of his choice. ‘The world cares for 
Mammon, though Cupid may not. Society is apt 
make merry over the ways and manuers of those who 
are not the créme de la créme, while the happy pa" #” 
absorbed in one another, ‘The wedding at Jordale 
would have shocked tiie sensitive nerves of Capt 
Stondon’s intimates; and, accordingly, prudeutly au! 
sensibly he refrained from making himself a laughing- 
stock among his friends. When we are at Rowe, w? 
do as Rome does. When we are in the world we 
conform to its usages; and thongh Captain Stondo 
was marrying out of the world, he still meat © 
return to the world, and: take his bride thither 
him.—7ke Author of “Phemie Keller.” 
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oe or THE CAnINET Mrvtsters.—The present 

abit et consists of fifteen members, of whom the 
widest ig Viscdunt Palmerston, who is 81 years of 
we, the youngest being Earl de Grey, who is only 
38 ’ phe sum of the ages of the fifteen is 907, or an 
sverige ofabout 60feach. Earl DeGrey is the only 
one under 40 years of.age. Between 40 and 50 there 
is only the Duke of Argyll, who is 42. Earl Granville 
is exactly 50, and between that age and 60 there are 
three—namely, Mr. Cardwell, 52; Mr. Gladstone, 56; 
aud Mr. Gibson, 58. Between 60 and 70 we find much 
the greater number, in fact, six, or nearly one-half 
of the Cabinet. These are the Duke of Somerset, 61; 
Vr, Villers, 62; Lord Stanley of Alderley, 63; Sir 
Charles Wood and Lord Clarendon, 65 ; and Sir George 
Grey, 66. Above 70 and under 80 there are two, 
Furi Russell, 73; and the Lord Chancellor (Lord 
Crauworth), 75. 

Foop FoR THE Sick AND CONVALESCENT Poor.— 
The entleman who established the “ Invalids’ and 
Poor Sick Child’s Dinner-table,” in St. Pancras, gives 
the following account of the working of that charity. 
The receipts have been— 

Donations: ......2+-sse00s 
By sale of tickets .. 


sovivcccons £4915 6 
67. 4 0 


Invalids’ pence ...sedsseseeeeceese 42 5 10 
Other SOUrCES.., .ssrceocteseseeeee 108 19 10 


Tov ll i ssis0. cteiss vice dbiccrcne £268 

The outlay has been— 

Por farnishitrg’ 1.0... ..0 see sce eeeeee 

Matron... 

Balance at banker's ....0ceeeseeeee 
The dinners supplied have been 5,075 in number. 
Subscribers have sent in 1,483 tickets; the district 
clergy, 1,788; the district hospitals, 472; the medical 
ceutlmen of thé district, 131; the Bible Missions, 
522; and the Societies for Relief of the Poor, 679; 
ttal, 5,075. ‘The balanca at the banker's is explained 
by Mr. Hicks’s financial year ending in October, and 
the subscriptions coming in but slowly between 
January and April; which enables him to pay his way 
from year to year. We willingly help him to place 
clearly before the public the essential part of his 
scheme—namely, to show how cheaply real and per- 
manent good may be done for the poor, not in pau- 
perizing the working classes, but in helping the poor 
to help themselves. 
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THE MATTERHORN CATASTROPHE. 


Ir Mont Blanc is, admittedly “the monarch of 
mountains,” the Matterhorn may justly be termed “ the 
paragon of mountains” as to form; and if it be not the 
grandest, it is at least the most unconquerable of ail 
the towering summits of the Alps. “This has just 
been proved by a most lamentable catastrophe. 

The Matterhorn may be described as an irregular 
five-sided pyramid, crowned by a block like an oblong 
ridge-roof cottage. It stands at an angle in the line of 
the watershed of the Pennine Alps, end is the sixth 
summit in Europe, being 14,705 feet above the sea. 
On the west it is buttressed by a huge ridge, which 
joins it, like a curtain wall between two towers, to 
the peak of the Dent d’Hérens (13,714 ft.); on the 
uorth it everhangs the Zmutt glacier, and the valley 
of Zermatt (Nicolai Thal) ; on the south is the head of 
the Val Tournanche ; on-the east is the great plateau, 
from ten to eleven thousand feet in height, connect- 
ing it with the Breithorn and the rest of the Monte 
Rosa range. Of the five edges, or aréfes, as they are 
technically called, of the pyramid, one falls rapidly 
down to the ridge running towards the Dent d’Hérens ; 
the next (going northward) soon terminates: in tre- 
mendous precipices over the Zumutt glacier; the end 
of the third is the Hérnli, a well-known excursion for 
visitors from Zermatt; the fourth comes down to the 
plateau in the direction of the St. Théodule Pass ;.and 
the fifth, the least defined, is an offshoot from the first, 
4 little below the foot of the great. house-like block, 
and falls down towards the Val Tournanche. 

The Alpine Club has. been assailing the mountain 
for several. years without success. The first serious 


' attempt to scale it was made in 1860 by Mr. Vaughan 


Hawkins and Professor ;Tyndall. They “attacked” 
(as Alpine climbers term it) the mountain from Breuil 
ai the south side, but three hours of very difficult 
Ps rp over rocks made slippery by a varnish of ice 
: Hd suffice to reach the summit of the left-hand 
br a forming the watershed between Zmutt and 
; Mp Tn 1862 Mr. Whymper, with great boldness 
na Perseverance, made several attempts, which were 
pap higher on the same ridge, and were terminated 
pba ssc in which that gentleman had an ex- 
same ary escape from destruction. Later in the 
tame Mpa Professor Tyndall, with two guides, re- 
wh > = the attack and overcame all the difficulties 

ch had seemed so formidable from below; but at 





a point a few hundred feet from the summit they 
were arrested by faces of rock that defied their utmost 
efforts. The conclusion at which an authority in 
Alpine mountaineering arrived at, being, that after 
the failure of efforts in which the best mountaineers 
have pushed daring tothe verge of temerity, it is al- 
lowable to believe that this, perhaps, alone among the 
great peaks of the Alps will preserve the epithet 
“ inaccessible.” 

Swathed as its summit generally is, in dense masses 
of vapour, Shakespeare’s term of “ cloud-capped ” 
applies with singular appositeness to the Matter- 
horn ; and a sunset on it is frequently a magnificent 
sight. Professor Tyndall thus describes one which he 
witnessed: 

“The sun was near the western horizon, and I re- 
mained alone upon the Grat to see his last beams 
illuminate the mountains, which, with one exception, 
were without.a trace of cloud. This exception was 
the Matterhorn, the appearance of which was ex- 
tremely instructive. The obelisk appeared to be 
divided in two halves, by a vertical line drawn from 
its summit half way down, to the windward of which 
we had the bare cliffs of the mountains; and to the 
left of it a cloud which appeared to cling tenaciously 
to the rocks. In reality, however, there was no cling- 
ing; the condensed vapour incessintly got away, but 
it was ever renewed, and thus a river of cloud had 
been sent from the mountain over the valley of Aosta. 
The wind in fact blew lightly up the valley of St. 
Nicholas, charged with moisture, and when the air 
that held it rubbed against the cold cone of the Mat- 
terhorn, the vapour was chilled and precipitated on 
his lee. The summit seemed to smoke sometimes like 
a burning mountain ; for immediately after its genera- 
tion, the fog was drawn away in long filaments by 
the wind. The san sank deeper, the light was gra- 
dually withdrawn ; ‘and when it had entirely vanished 
it left the mountain like a desolate old man, whose 


Hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor on the troubled air. 

For a moment after the sun had disappeaced, the scene 
was amazingly grand. The distant we-t was ruddy, 
copious’ grey smoke-wreaths were wafted from the 
mountains; while high over head, in an atmospheric 
region seemed perfectly motionless, floated a 
broad thim cloudy, with the richest iridescences. 
The colours: the same character as those which 
I had seem tlie Aletschorn, being due to inter- 
ference; and. fm point of splendour and variety far 
excceded ever produced by the mere coloured 
light of the setting sun. 

Such is the difficult and attractive mountain which 
a party of tourists recently resolved to 
climb; four of the party paying for their daring with 
their lives. The attempt to ascend from Breuil was 
abandoned, and the started from Zermatt and 
pursued their course e Hérnli, and then: by the 
ridge which connects it with the Matterhorn. The 
ascentis sufficiently described in Mr. Whymper’s nar- 
rative, Which we append. Suffice it to say that by the 
right of this ridge, on the north-western face of the 
mountain, itis possible to reach the summit. But to 
do this it is necessary to pass over # slope which no 


man, whatever his strength and courage, should at- [ 


tempt, or should be allowed by his companions to 
attempt, without having had long experience of the 
most difficlt mountaineering. 

The party left Zermatt at 5°35 on the Thursday 
morning, taking Michel Croz and Peter Taugwalder 
as guides, and two younger Taugwalders as porters. 
We must let Mr. Whymper tell the story of the subse- 
quent proccedings:— , 

“ Tt was our intention,” writes this gentleman, “ on 
leaving Zermatt to attack the mountain seriously— 
not, as it has been frequently stated, to explore or ex- 
amine it—and we were provided with everything that 
long experience has shown to be necessary for the 
most difficult mountains. On the first day, however, 
we did not intend to ascend to any great height, but 
to stop when we found a good position for placing the 
tent. We mounted accordingly very leisurely, left 
the Lac Noir at 8-20, and passed along the ledge con- 
necting the Hornli with the actual at the foot of 
which we arrived at 11-20, having frequently halted 
on the way. We then quitted the ridge, went to the 
left, and ascended by the north-eastern face of the 
mountain, 

“Before 12 o'clock we had found a good position for 
the tent, at a height of 11,000 feet ; but Croz and the 
elder of Taugwalder’s sons went, on to look what was 
above, in order to save time on the following morning. 
The remainder constructed the platform on which the 
tent was to be placed, and by the time this was finished 
the two men returned, reported joyfully that as far as 
they had gone they had seen nothing but that which 
was good, and asserted positively that had we goneon 
with them on that day we could have ascended the 
mountain, and have returned to the tent with facility. 

We passed the remaining hours of daylight—some 
basking in the sunshine, some sketching or collecting, 





and, when the sun went down, giving, as it departed, 
a glorious promise for the morrow, we returned to the 
tent to arrange for the night. Hudson made tea, my- 
self coffee, and we then retired, each one to his blanket 
bag; the Taugwalders, Lord Francis Douglas, and 
myself occupying the tent, the other's, remaining, by 
preference, outside. But long after dusk the cliffs 
above echoed with our laughter, and with the songs 
of the guides, for we were happy that night in camp, 
and did not dream of calamity. 

““We were astir long before daybreak on the morn- 
ing of the 14th, and started directly it was possible to 
move, leaving the youngest of Taugwalder’s sons be- 
hind. At 6:20 we had attained a height of 12,800 fect, 
and halted for half-an-hour, then continued the ascent 
without a break until 9°55, when we stopped for fifty 
minutes, at a height probably of about 14,000 feet. 
Thus far we had ascended by the north-eastern face 
of the mountain, and had not met with a single difii- 
culty. For the greater part of the way there was, in- 
deed, no occasion for the rope, and sometimes Hudson 
led, sometimes myself. We had now arrived at tlie foot 
ofthat part which from Zermatt seems perpendicular 
or overhanging, and we could no longer continue on 
the same side. By common consent, therefore, we as- 
cended for some distance by the aréte—that is, by the 
ridge descending towards Zermatt—and then turned 
over to the right, or to the north-western face. Before 
doing so, we made a change in the order of ascent; 
Croz now went first, I followed, Hudson came third; 
Hadow and old Taugwalder were last. The change 
was made because the work became difficult for a time 
and required caution. In some places there was but 
little to hold, and it was therefore desirable those 
should be in front who were least likely to slip. The 
general slope of the mountain at this part was less 
than 40 deg., and snow had consequently accumulated 
and filled up the irregularities of the rock face, leaving 
only occasional fragments projecting here and there. 
These were at times coated witha thin glaze of ice, 
from the snow above having melted and frozen again 
during the night. Still, it was a place over which 
any fair mountaineer might pase in safety. We found, 
however, that Mr. Hadow was not accustomed to this 
kind of work, and required continual assistance’; but 
no one suggested that he should stop, and he was 
taken to the top. It is only fair to say that the diffi- 
culty experienced by Mr. Hadow at this part arose, 
not from fatigue or lack of courage, but simply and 
entirely from want of experience. Mr. Hudson, who 
followed me, passed over this part, and as far as I 
know, ascended the entire mountain without having 
the slightest assistance rendered to him on any occa- 
sion. Sometimes, after I had taken a hand from Croz 
or received a pull, I turned togivethe same to Hudson, 
but he invariably declined, saying it was not neces- 
sary. This solitary difficult was of no great 
extent, certainly not more than 300 feet high, and 
after it was passed the angles became less and less as 
we approached the summit; at last the slope was so 
moderate that Croz and myself detached ourselves 
from the others; and ram on to the top. Wearrived 
thereat 1°40 P.., the others about tem minutes after 
us. 

“T have been requested to deseribe particularly tho 
state of the panty on the summit. No one showed 
any signs of fatigue, neither did I hear anything to 
lead me tv suppose that any one was at all tired. I 
remember Croz laughing at me when [ asked him the 
question. We had, indeed, been moving less than 
ten hours, and during that time had halted for nearly 
two. The only remark which I heard suggestive of 
danger was made by Croz, but it was. quite casual, 
and probably meant nothing. He said, after I had 
remarked that we had come up very slowly, ‘ Yes; 
I would rather go down with you and another guide 
alone than with those who are going.’ As to our- 
selves, we were arranging what we should do that 
night on our return to Zermatt. 

“We remained on the summit for one hour, and 
during the time Hudson and I consulted, as we had 
done all the day, as to the best and safest arrange- 
ment of the party. We agreed that it would bo best 
for Croz to go first, as he was the most powerful, aud 
Hadow second; Hudson, who was equal to a guide 
in sureness of foot, wished to be third; Lord F. 
Douglas was placed next, and old Taugwalder, the 
strongest.of the remainder, behind him, I suggested 
to Hudson that.we should attach a rope to the rocks 
on our arrival at the difficult bit, and hold it as we 
descended, as an additional protection, He approved 
the idea, but it was not definitely settled that it should 
be done: .The party was being arranged in the above 
order while I was making a sketch of the summit, 
and they were waiting for me to be tied in my place, 
when some one remembered that we had not left our 
names in a bottle; they requested me to write them, 
and moved off while it was being done. A few 
minutes, afterwards I tied myself to young Taug- 
walder and followed, catching them just as they were 
commencing the descent of the difficult part described 
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above. The greatest care was being taken. Only 
one man was moving ata time; when he was firmly 
planted the next advanced, and so on. The average 
distance between each was probably twenty feet. 
They had not, however, attached the additional rope 
to rocks, and nothing was said about it. The sugges- 
tion was made entirely on account of Mr. Hadow, 
and Iam not sure it even occurred to me again. 

“Twas, asI have explained, detached from the 
others, and following them; but after about a quarter- 
of-an-hour Lord F. Douglas asked me to tie on to old 
Taugwalder, as he feared, he said, that if there was a 
slip Taugwalder would not be able to hold him. This 
was done hardly ten minutes before the accident, and 
undoubtedly saved Taugwalder'’s life. 

“* As far as I know, at the moment of the accident, 
noone was actually moving. I cannot speak with 
certainty, neither can the Taugwalders, because the 
two leading men were partially hidden from our sight 
by an intervening mass of rock. Poor Croz had laid 
aside his axe, and in order to give Mr. Hadow greater 
security was absolutely taking hold of his legs and 
putting his feet, one by one, into their propor positions. 
From the movements of their shoulders it is my belief 
that Croz, having done as I have said, was in the act 
of turning round to go down a step or two himself; 
at this moment Mr. Hadow slipped, fell on him, and 
knocked him over. I heard one startled exclamation 
from Croz, then saw him and Mr. Hadow flying down- 
wards; in arother moment Hudson was dragged from 
his steps and Lord F. Douglas immediately after him. 
All this was the work of a moment; but immediately 
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we heard Croz’s exclamation, Taugwalder and myself. 
planted ourselves as firmly as the rocks would permit; 
the rope was tight between us, and the shock came on us 
both as on one man. We held; but the rope broke 
mid-way between Taugwalder and Lord F. Douglas. 
For two or three seconds we saw our’ unfortunate 
companions sliding downwards on their backs, and 
spreading out their hands endeavouring to save them- 
selves; they then disappeared one by one, and fell 
from precipice to precipice on to the Matterhorn 
glacier below, a distance of nearly 4,000 feet in height. 
From the moment the rope broke it was impossible to 
help them. 

‘For the space of half-an-hour we remained on the 
spot without moving a single step. ‘he two men, 
paralysed by terror, cried like infants, and trembled 
in such a manner as to threaten us with the fate of 
the others. Immediately we had descended to a safe 
place I asked for the rope that had broken, and to my 
surprise—indeed, to my horror—found tliat it was the 
weakest of the three ropes. As the first five men had 
been tied while I was sketching, I had not noticed 
the rope they employed, and now I could only con- 
clude that they had seen fit to use this in preference 
to the others. It has been stated that the rope broke 
in consequence of its fraying over a rock; this is not 
the case—it broke in mid-air, and the end does not 
show any trace of previous injury.” 

“For more than two hours afterwards I thought 
every moment that the next would be my last; for 
the Taugwalders, utterly unnerved, were not only 
incapable of giving assistance, but were in such a 





FF 
state that a slip might have been expected from omg 
or the other at any moment. I do the younger ma, 4 
moreover, no injustice when I say that immediate) 
we got to the easy part of the descent, he was able 5 
laugh, smoke, and eat asif nothing had happened 
There is no occasion to say more of the descent I 
looked frequently, but in vain, for traces of my y forty. 
nate companions, and we were in consequence ip. 
prised by the night when still ata height of 13,9 
feet. We arrived at Zermatt at 10°30 on Satury 
morning. 

“Immediately on my arrival I sent to the President 
of the Commune and requested him to send as many 
men as. possible to ascend heights whence the spot 
could be commanded where I knew the four mys 
have fallen. A number went and returned after six 
hours, reporting they had seen them, but that they 
could not reach them that day. They proposed starting 
on Sunday evening, so ggg reach the bodies at day- 
break on Monday ; but, unwilling to lose the slightest 
chance, the Rev. J. M'Cormick, the Rev. J. Robertson, 
Mr. J. Phillpotts, of Mugby, and myself resolved tp 
start on Sunday morning. We started, accompanied 
by some volunteer guides, at two a.m. on Sunday, 
and followed the route we had taken on Thursday 
morning until we had passed the Hirnli, when we 
went down to the right of. the ridge and mounted 
through the seracs of the. Matterhorn glacier, By 
8:30 we had got on to the plateau at the top, and 
within sight of the corner in which we knew my com- 
panions must be. As we saw one weather-beaten 
man after another raise the telescope, turn deadly pale, 
and-pass it on without a word to the next, we knew 
that all hope was goue. We approached; they had 
fallen below as they had fallen above—Croz a little in 
advance, Hadow near him, and Hudson some dis: 
tance behind; but of Lord F. Douglas we could see 
nothing. To my astonishment I saw that all of the 
three had been tied with the Club, or with the 
second and equally strong, wpe and consequently 
there was only one link—that between Taugwalder 
and Lord F. Douglas—in which the weaker rope had 
been used. 

“The orders from the Government of the Valais to 
bring the bodies down were so positive that four days 
after the events I have just related, twenty-one guides 
accomplished that sad task. The thauks of all English- 
men are due to these brave men, for it wasa work of no 
little difficulty and of great danger. Of tle body of 
Lord F. Douglas they, too, saw nothing ; it is probably 
arrested in the rocks above. No one can mourn his 
loss more deeply or more sincerely than myself; for, 
although young, he was a m9st accomplished moun- 
taineer, hardly ever required the slightest assistance, 
and did not make asingle slip throughout the day. 
He had only a few days before we met made the as- 
cent of the Gabelhorn, a summit far more difficult! 
believe to reach tlian the Matterhorn itself. 

“This is the end of this sad story. A singls 
slip, or a single false step, has been thie sole cause of 
this frightfui calamity, and has brought about misery 
never to be forgotten. I have only one observation 
to offer upon it. If the rope had not broken you 
would not have received this letter, for we could not 
possibly have held the four men, falling as they did— 
all at the same time, and with a severe jerk. But, a 
the same time, it is my belief no accident would have 
happened had the rope between those who fell been as 
tight, or nearly as tight, as it was between Taugwalder 
and myself, ‘he rope, when used properly, is a great 
safeguard ; but whether on rocks, or whether on snow 
or glacier, if two men approach each other so that the 
rope falls in a loop the whole party is involved in 
danger ; for should one slip or fall, he may acquire, 
before he is stopped, a momentum that may drag down 
one man after another and brirg destructipn on all; 
but if the rope is tight, this is all but impossible.” 

Such is Mr. Wymper’s simple and affecting narra 
tive of this last and fatal attempt to scale the tower- 
ing pinnacle of the Matterhorn. We have nothing 
to add to it; but we may phe a few wordsas to the 
signification of the name of this Alpine summit. The 
names of the Alps are, for the most part, derived from 
some liarity of the mountain—the Wetterhom, 
Silberhorn, the Jungfrau, Mont Blanc, and the like. 
But one of the most striking has received its namé 
from the vegetation of the valleys at its foot. The 
marvellous peak of “the Matterhorn ” is 30 called, not 
from its extraordinary formation and shape, but ne 
the fact that the first view of it usually obtain 
brings it before us in connéction with the green p'* 
tures and woods of Matt, or Zer-Matt, above which it 
rises; “matt” being the provincial word for mesiow 
or mead, of whieh it is, in fact, only another os 
in An-der-Matt, the village “on the mead” of the 
Gothard Pass. The German uame of the mounts 
is thus “ The Peak of the Meadows,” as the be 
name (for a similar season’) is Monte Silvio 
“Mountain of the Forests.” Lhe word “ matt 4? 
pears in the Swedish ‘‘ma,” as well as in our me 
and meadow. 
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By Mrs. Leow Lewis. 
———_»>—_—_ 
CHAPTER XXIL 


Chaste as the icicle 
That's curdled by the frost of purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian's temple. Shakespeare, 

Azer Courtney slept late on the morning suc- 
ceeding her abduction, and was only finally awakened 
by the entrance of Mrs. Glosson with her breakfast. 
Before she could rise, however, from her cramped and 
painful position by the window, Mrs. Glosson had 
retreated to the door, where she paused with her hand 
upon the latch. 

“How do you feel this morning, miss ?” her gaoler 
then inquired. 

Amber sprang to her feet and looked around her in 
utter bewilderment, but one'glance at the grated win- 
‘ows and another at the hard face of Mrs. Glosson 
, = her recollection, and she uttered a cry of 
newsh, 

_“I see you've slept, miss, if you are sulky,” de- 
cared Mrs, Glosson ; “and those who can sleep are not 
not Ning heart-broken yet, so 1 shan’t. worry about 

With this declaration, she shambled downstairs, and 
Amber walked to and fro across the chamber, endea- 
vouring to relieve the strained muscles of her head 
~ shoulders, as well as her. mental suffering. 

She could not even look at the food her gaoler had 
‘ought, but went back and forth with hurried steps, 
a length pausing by one of the windows and peer- 
ee through the net-work of wire, in the wild hope 
* finding some way of escape or of attracting the 
‘ttention of some passing traveller. 

Thane Were no wooden shutters to the windows, but 
. y were rendered unnecessary by the heavy, almost 
7 able, screen afforded by the untrimmed foliage 
vied, — The heavy branches swept against the 
baker panes, permitting only a dim, funereal light, or 
it im eM to enter the chamber, and Amber found 
mae Ssilie to get a view of the road beyond the 

“Oh * or even a sight of the grounds themselves. 
"lay think I could escape by. means of one of 
she — rm only open or break a window !” 
pall i a ry ab teen ih ee break this netting or 

*t irantic efforts to da so were use and she 
hms she had antertalon a te task. 
. § was made of heavy iron, wire, and 
¥ewed to have been but recently cal un, It was 








[AMBER MAKES HER ESCAPE.] 


nailed securely to the casement, and could not be 
either broken or torn loose by Amber. 

“It is impossible!” moaned the girl. “Iam a pri- 
— here without hope of escape. I cannot free my- 
self !” 

_ sank into a chair, and gave herself up to her 
grief. 

About noon she was aroused by hearing footsteps 
upon the stairs, and she had hardly started up before 
the key grated in the lock, the door opened, and Mrs. 
Glosson entered, followed by Blair Moreland. 

“ Here she is, my lord,” said Mrs. Glosson, with a 
bobbing courtesy, ‘‘as ‘cording to orders, with every- 
thing she can wish for. She has slept all night as 
sweet as a lamb, my lord, which she is! You can see 
for yourself what her breakfast is, as she hasn't touched 
it : 

“Very well,” interrupted Moreland, impatiently. 
“You may go. I wish to see the young lady alone!” 

The woman bowed and disappeared. 

“How do you feel this morning, Miss Courtney ?” 
asked Moreland. ‘“ You slept well?” 

Amber sprang to her feet, her eyes burning with 
indignation, and her face expressive of her contempt 
for her persecutor. 

“What do you mean by bringing me here?” she 
demanded. ‘What have [ done to you, Mr. More- 
land, that you should treat me so cruelly ?” 

“ Done ?” said Blair, keeping between her and the 
door, and regarding her with admiration. ‘“ You have 
made me love you—made me worship you! You re- 
fused my love, and in my despair [ could take no other 
course. Say you will thiuk favourably of my suit, 
Amber. I will marry you to-day o 

“Stop !” commanded the girl, haughtily. “TI will 
not listen to such talk. Your very promise to marry 
me is an insult. I would not marry you to save my 
life!” 

“ Indeed!” cried Blair, flushing with rage. “I 
fancy it won't do for you to be quite so haughty now. 
If your unknown lover whom you met at the park 
fountain last evening would marry you now, le’d be 
one ina thousand. Since yesterday, my lady, your 
value in the matrimonial market has greatly lessened. 
Suppose you were to escape me, what reception would 
the world give you?” 

“T would declare your baseness,” exclaimed Amber. 
“T would explain how you had caused me to be car- 
ried off——” 

Blair laughed coarsely. 

“I would advise you uot,” he, said, recovering his 
coolness. ‘In fact, I should make any other excuse, 
if I were a young lady, Amber. Few people would 








believe your story! I knew ofa young lady who told 
such a story ouce, and the cousequence was her repu- 
tation was ruined for ever. In this matter-of-fact 
age, people don’t believe in such things!” 

Amber smothered her indignation and resolved to 
appeal to his manliness and goodness, 

“Mr. Moreland,” she said, her voice trembling with 
despair, ‘‘I beg you to take pity upon me. I am a 
poor friendless girl, with only my good name. I be- 
seech you to release me. What will Lady Morelaud 
say to me if 

“If that troubles you,” interrupted her companion, 
“ allow me to relieve your anxiety. My mother iz 
aware of your absence, and has questioned me, but as 
I spent last evening with her she has no suspicion that 
I know aught of your whereabouts. She had formed 
no decided opinion respecting your disappearance 
when I left home, but I imagine she would demand of 
you a strict account of your actions since last evening. 
In fact, Amber, your situation is as good as lost to you, 
if you were to return to it this moment; but I offer you 
a better one!” 

Amber sank into her chair pale as death. 

“You have driven me to this step,” said Moreland, 
after a pause. “You made me carry yon off, by 
refusing to receive my love. I believed that when 
you were once in my power, knowing that your story 
would not be believed vy the world, you would consent 
to save yourself by accepting me. I now offer you 
that chance to save yourself!” 

“ And I refuse it!” cried the maiden. 

Blair looked astonished. He had calculated, as 
he said, on making an easy conquest when be sliould 
once secure the girl, and he could hardly credit her 
refusal, 

“ What!” he exclaimed. “ You will not retrieve 
yourself? You will not accept the protection of my 
name?” 

Amber did not speak, but her face answered for 
her. 

“‘ By Jove!” said Blair, repressing his anger. “ You 
have the truest kind of beauty, Amber—paleness and 
emotion only vivify it, instead of detracting from it! 
How proud I should be to introduce you as my 
wife !” 

Amber continued silent, her sweet face pallid as 
marble and almost as rigid. 

“I suppose I've pressed the matter too soon,” con- 
tinued Blair, watching her intently, “but L'll give you 
time to think it over. You must see your position, and 
the prot-c.ion that will be afforded by my name, 
before you will consent to take it. I will be patient 
and bide my time.” 
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Amber looked up, scanning his florid face in the 
hope of finding some token of relenting; but her 
heart fell as she noted its utter selfishness, and she 
said nothing. 

‘““T suppose my conduct seems harsh to you,” ob- 
served Moreland, “but I could not act otherwise. 
And I don’t like the looks of this woman any more 
than you can do, but then she’s trustworthy, and will 
take good care of you. 
me, and |’ll treat you with every consideration !” 

He read Amber’s dislike and contempt for himself 
io her speaking face, and continued: 

“ This little escapade would be readily forgiven me, 
Amber, because I «m a man, but you, iunocent as you 
are, would find it hard to get a situation to teach again. 
Everyone would distrust you. Besides, if anyone 
blamed me, I could go on the Continent until the talk 
had blown over, but where could you go? Consider 
these things. Prudence may dictate acceptance !” 

Amber repressed her abhorrence for the young 
profligate before her, and made a stirring appeal to his 
generosity aud sense cf justice. He watched the 
colour come and go in her rounded cheeksas she 
made her passionate utterances; watched the ehang- 
ing lights in her starry eyes ; saw the scarlet mouth 
quiver with excitement and grief; and felt his Tove 
kindle anew for her, and resolved afresh that she 
should yet be his. 

‘Come, come !” he said, when she at length paused 
despairipgly, while his pale eyes devoured her beauty. 
“T cannot, will not, release you, Amber. And no 
one else cam. - You are completely in my power. But 
why not look at the matter differently. I shall be 
Lord Moreland, and one of the richest peers in the 
realm. ‘Tobe sure,” he added, muaing)}y, ‘ I shall get 
but little from my parents beyond a few heavily ew- 
cumbered estates, but I have very large expectations 
from my uncle, the Marquis of Ardemeourt, whose 
vast possessions I shal} inhexit, as he has no children. 
You see, therefore, Amber, that Ican make your life 
as pleasant as a dream, and load you with jewels to 
your heart’s content!” 

“ It is useless to talk to mein tlis strain,” said the 
girl, with quivering lips, but resolute mien. “ I can 
never Le won by jewels and houours, Mr. Moreland, 
nor can I ever be won by you !” 

“Tf you think your lover whom you met last night 
will rescue you, you are mistaken,” cried Blair, 
angrily. “ He will never know your fate. I may 
say the same of your relative, Sir Ralph Courtney. 
No one knows where you are, nor shall they know!” 

Amber made a last attempt to move the heart of her 
companion, portraying her lonely condition, without 
a relative in the world, and with only her exertions 
to keep her from want, declaring that she could never 
regard him ditferently, and praying earnestly for her 
freedom. 

“Not a relative in the world?” repeated Blair, 
ignoring her appeal. “ You forget the stately Sir 
Ralph——” 

‘He is not my relative,” said the girl, with a 
chokiug voice. ‘ His father adopted me when I was 
achi'd. I don't know who I am zs 

“Don’t know who you are!” repeated Blair, his 
manner growing more familiar. “I understand— 
your mother ; 

“Was a good woman!” interrupted Amber, her 
checks flushing. “ I do not wish to hear any allusions 
to her from your lips !” 

Plair was silent fora few moments, but as he re- 
garded his captive a strange thought entered his 
mind, and his manner grew somewhat excited. 

“My dear Amber,” he said, earnestly, “I take a 
great deal of interest in your romantic history. Have 
you no clue to your parentage ?” 

“ Only this,” responded the girl, lifting her hand to 
her neck, and drawing forth her diamoud necklace 
from its concealment in the folds of her dress. “I 
suppose this was my mother’s.” 

* Please let me see it,” cried Blair, arising and ex- 
tending his hand. “TI will return it to you !” 

Amber was about to refuse, when she reflected that 
it would be well to propitiate her enemy, so she drew 
off the necklace and placed it in his hand. 

He immediately looked at the inscription on the 
clasp. 

‘F.C. to E.G.’"he read, suddenly paling and 
sinking into a chair, while the necklace fell from his 
nerveless grasp. ‘“* The—the date - 

His voice died away in a murmur, andhis eyes 
glittered with a strange expression. 

Full of wonder at hisaltered manner, Amber picked 
up her necklace and restored it to her neck again, con- 
cealing it, and then asked the reason of his conduct. 

* It’s nothing!” he returned, hoarsely. “ That is, 
nothing, save that I’m pleased to hear that your 
mother could afford sucha necklace. Be my wife, 
Amber. Ioffer you honourable marriage. We will 
be united at any church you may name, and by any 
clergyman you may select!” 

His manner showed that he was deeply in earnest. 











If she don’t, why then accept | 


He pleaded long, but in vain. 

Finally he arose, saying . 

* Very well, Amber—reflection may do you good. 
I shall leave you for a week or so, and by that time 
you may have a favourable answer for me. Of one 
thing rest assured—you shall never leave this room 
except as my wife!” 

Amber's tears and entreaties had no power to move 
him. The gay and frivolous profligate seemed sud- 
denly changed to stone—so determined was he, so 
iron-like was his will. 

He repeated his threat, and strode from the room, 
locking the door behind him. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
There is strength 
hegre in our hearts, of which we reck 
Batlittle till the shafts of heaven have pierced 
Its fragile dwelling. Must not earth be rent 
Before her gems are found? Sfrs. Hemans. 

Tue day dragged away very slowly to poor Amber, 
who racked her brain with the endeavour to devise 
some plan of escape, bus none was suggested. Her 
gasler brought in a tempting dinner, and its savoury 
odour induced her to partake of it, despite her suffer- 
ing. In the evening, Mrs. Glosson came up and 
stationed herself by the door, where she talked much 
a3 she had done on the previous evening, but her cap- 
tive paid no attention to her. 

The redolent breath of Mrs. Glosson, however, sug- 
gested a plan of escape, and Amber determined to act 
upon it on the morrow. 

She dropped away into a peaceful sleep after her 


| gaoler had finally departed with her light, and slept 


until morning, when she was awakened by the few 
rays of sunlight that entered the room through the 
bars of the window. 

She arose, smoothed her hair with her hands, and 
looked out for a few moments, and then sat down to 
amplify her plan of escape. It involved a course of 
action fi was répugnant to her honest aud 
truthful nature, but she reflected that her life and 
honour were at stake, and did not long hesitate as 
to its adoption. 

Her first movement was to tie her handkerchief 
around her face, as though she had a toothache. 

She they leaned back in her chair and awaited the 
coming of Mrs. Glosson. 

She had not long to wait, the old woman making 
her appearance with her breakfast, which she brought 
in and deposited upon the table. 

“ Toothache, eh?” she said, eyeing her beautiful 
captive. “I wouldn’t have believed it, with those 
teeth of yours, miss; but we can't tell anything by 
appearances in tlris deceitful world, as I’ve often and 
often told my poor brother when he was living." 

“Could you get me a little laudanum ?” asked 
Amber. “I have heard that it will cure pain in the 
teeth.” 

The woman eyed her suspiciously. 

“ You want to kill yourself, eh ?” she exclaimed ; 
“ and cheat my lord, when ke has paid out his money 
bountiful ? No; Betsy Glosson is up to tricks, miss, 
and she ain’t going to have any such carryings on in 
this house !” 

Amber drew a half-crown from her purse, and 
said : 

“ Indeed, I don’t want to kill myself, and you need 
not get enough to endanger life. You may have the 
change from this piece of money for yourself.” 

The woman hesitated for a moment, then took the 
money, remarking: 

“Tve got a little Iaudanum downstairs that I keep 
in case of sickness. This money'll buy me more!” 

So saying, she left the room. 

She soon returned with a small phial containing 
laudauum, and said: 

“Here ‘tis, miss, and I can warrant it can’t kill 
anybody, which I feel safe, for my lord, when he went 
out yesterday, told me he wouldn't have you escape 
for a million pounds. Tt will put you to sleep like, 
and quiet the nerves.” 

Amber took the phial in her hand and held it to her 
face. 

She had determined to drug the old woman and 
make her escape, and by this stratagem she had gained 
the first condition of suecess—the possvssion of the 
drug—but how to admiuister it. 

She thought of her bottle of wine which Mrs. 
Glosson had extolled, but that had disappeared. She 
felt that she must not act too soon, for by so doing she 
might lose this only weapon—the drug—through the 
suspicions of her gaoler. 

She reflected that Blair Moreland had said he 
should not visit her again for a week, and she re- 
solved to be patient and watch for an opportunity of 
escape. 

The fourth day of her captivity one was afforded 
her. 





Blair Moreland sent a half-dozen of fine wines for 


—~ 
her use by his valet, and Mrs. sions ‘ica 
them up with wonder depicted upon her countennst” 

“ Here, miss,” she said, bringing them iy Pee 
positing them upon the floor, “ my lord has’ son ne 
some furrin liquors, and Tamley has opened them ih 
minute in my kitchen for your use, which ha i 7 
waiting there now. They-look beautiful, miss ; i 
‘ll prevent your health failing in thesg tie 
rooms.” ? 

She gave them a longing look as she turneq and 
left the apartment, hastening back to her nephew. 

With a wildly-throbbing heart Amber arose, ex. 
amined the bottles,drew out the cork of one, and heli 
the bottle tothe light. 

“ If I put the drag in this bottle,” she said, “| ay 
not suré that the old woman will touch it, and py 
only hope will e. But I shall try it!” ‘ 

She drew thé phial out of her pocket and emptied 
its comtents imto the wine, and then replaced tig 
cork. 

At moon her gaoler brought up her dinner, aaj 
coutrary to her usual custom, seated herself to ses 
her eat it. 

“Tt se,” she said, betrayiug the secret of her 
remaining, “that you are fond of wine, miss, |, 
must cost a good deabk to buy that sort. Tamley 
said I mus’n’t touch. if, which it was for my betters, 
If you've no objections, miss, I'd jest like to smell of 
it——” 


“T have none!” observed Amber, 
tone, as she. took up am orange. , 

The woman took up one of the bottles, and having 
removed its cork, smelled it with much apparent 
satisfaction, and then, without a woril, applied it t» 
her mouth, and did aot pause until she had lulf 
emptied it. 

“ Oh, that is good!” she then said, drawing a long 
breath. “Do tieh folks live on such as that? 
I was a nw ae 

She drafted the bottle, but to the captive’s disip- 
pointment it only made her lively and .oluble. 

She had not taken the liquor. 

Amber concealed her ¢ it at her non- 
success, and Mrs. Glosson soon withdrew to Ler owa 
apartment, in high good humour with herself and her 
prisoner. 

The next day and the next were very like their 
predecessors, the old woman coming up, and smelling 
aud drinking the Wine, and her captive w 
process with a wild hope that was every timo dashed 
to the ground, 

In this manner nearly.a-week slipped by, and still 
the desired end had not been accomplished. 

One day, however, as Amber was contemplating 
the two remaining bottles, and wondering if their 
contents would disappear before the threatened visi 
of Blair Moreland, Mrs. Glosson came up as usual 
with the dinner, and said; as she deposited it upoo 
the table: 

“ Dear me, miss, it seems to me you don’t drink 
your nice wine very fast, and it is so beautifal, to! 
But being as you don’t like it, if I might make bold 
to taste——” 

“ Help yourself,” said Amber, quietly, although her 
heart was full of emotion and fears. 

The woman needed no second invitation, but s 
cured the wine nearest her, leaned back in her cliair 
in a way to command the door, and gave herself up 
to the delights of the bottle. 

It was soon emptied. : 

Amber waited in fear and trembling for the rest, 
and even talked with ‘her gaoler, to prevent het 
withdrawal and locking the door. 

For some time Mrs. Glosson was quite volable, but 
gradually her sentences beeame disconnected, aud oe 
fore her mind could take the alarm she was asleep. 

Amber held her breath, fearing to awake her, bit 
the woman’s slumbers deepened, and then a wild 
prayer of thanksgiving went up from tle girl's heart. 

Her joy was so great tliat she was uvable to sir 
for several moments, but at last she arose cautiously, 
and moved across the chamber. 

The polished floor gave back little sound to ht 
soft footsteps, and she put on her bat and jacket wit 
as little noise and Jelay as possible, and gained the 
door. 

The key was in the lock; and she had 
in making her egress and descending 
stairs to the outer entrance. 

She tried the knob, but the door 
the key gone. oe 

Her heart thrilled ‘with ‘despair at this discov): 
and at the reflection that ‘the key must be yee 
Glosson’s pocket; but with a desperate feeling sie te 
turned to her prison and approached tle La <apeo¥ 

It was easy from the position of the pocket hd 
tain its contents, and Amber, plunging 12 ns om 
drew out the massive door key, hastening with 


the room. a 
She did not Keed the creaking of the stairs this — 


in @ trembling 
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no difficulty 
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as she flew down, nor notice the noise sie 
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-» the door and gaining the grounds—she only 
eg = was free again—free ! 

Asshe fled down the grassy lane towards the road, 
a wild exultant thanksgiving filled her heart, and 
her face was trausfigured by its expression of deep 
oe sunlight, the balmy air, thesoft breeze, all were 
felt by her as never before, and she breathed in the 
beauty of the moraing with a wild joy. 

On gaining the road, her footsteps naturally turned 
in the direction of Moreland Park, although it was 
many miles distant. As.she felt no sense of wrong- 
doing, she reasoned that she had no cause to fear 
blame from her employers. She believed that she had 
but to tell the truth to be reinstated in her former 

sition. 
she ‘burried along the road at a pace that soon 
wearied her, and she sat down by the roadside to 
“I e had not been seated long when a farmer's 
waggon came from the direction of the Haunted House. 
It was occupied only by a good-natured looking 
farmer, but as it came up near her, Amber's apprehen- 
sions of pursuit were aroused, and she started up to 
resume her journey. 

“You look tired, lags,” said the farmer, halting 
near her. “Shall I give ye a littie lift 2” 

One look at his honest face decided the girl to accept 
the offer in the spiritin which it was made. 

“J—] am going to Moreland Park, near Linton,” 
she said, “If you willbe so -kind as to carry me a 
little way, I shall be greatly obliged!” 

“Tilearry ye all the way!” responded the farmer, 
heartily. “I’m going-to Linton on business. Jump 


in, lassie, and you'll be at the Park in two hours or 


Amber ascended into the vehicle, taking her seat 
beside the kind-hearted farmer, and was soon progress- 
ing at a rapid pace towards her destination. 

The farmer, noticing her paleness, and desiring to 
cheer lier, and at the same time have.an opportunity 
of exercising his organ of speech, entertained ‘her with 
accounts of his daughters and sons, the yield of his 
farm, &c, Amber listened with an air of interest, but 
she said little. 

True to his promise, the farmer set her down at the 
park gates in a little more than two hours, and Amber, 
alter thanking him for his kindness, proceeded up the 
broad avenue to the mansion and rang the bell. 

The house had a desolate look about it, which she 
instantly noticed. ; 

Her ring was answered by a housekeeper, instead of 
a footman, as she had expected. 

“Why, is it you, Miss Courtney?” exclaimed the 
woman. “My lady thought you would not return. 
Where have you been?” 

Amber drew herself up with a quiet dignity that 
effectually put.an end to the woman’s questions, and 
she inquired : 

“I wish to see Lady Moreland——” 

“Then you'll have to-go to the town-house, for the 
family went there a week ago, miss. Lady Moreland 
left orders that you were to have your luggage when 
you called for it, and as you’ve got some things at the 
town-house, you were to send for them also.” 

“Gone to town ?” ejaculated Amber. . 

“Yes, miss. You'll have time to see my lady to- 
day if you hurry and take the first train to tewn. My 
sou can take you and your luggage over to Linton, if 
you wish !” 

Amber gratefully accepted the offer. 

While the housekeeper called her son and told him 
what was expected of him, Amber went up to her 
own room, packed her luggage as speedily »s possi- 
~ — ready by the time the conveyance was 

repared. 

She was soon on her way to Linton, and reached 
‘ue station in time to book herself by the first train. 

Jn less than two hours more she was in London. 

Taking ® cab, she drove straight to Lord More- 
land's town residenee, near which sie bade the cabman 
wait for further orders. 

_A liveried footman gave her admittanceto the man- 
sion, and seemed as surprised ‘to behold her as the 
country housekeeper had been. 

“Is Lady Moreland «t home?” asked Amber. 

‘She is, miss; but the Marquis of Ardencourt 
and the Marchioness are with her now. As soon 
mn 60, T'll let her ladyship know that you are 


“Very well,” replied Amber 
turning to the staircase. pre rt png 
‘ li you please, Miss Courtney,” said the footman, 
haa | — tone than ‘before, “Lady More+ 
tnd has enga a ’s wi 
youngtedice ‘ee . new governess, and she’s with the 
— grew deadly pale, and her heart sank. 
sheet governess? ‘hen she had indeed lost her 
“ She inclined her head to the man in a sort of me- 
“adical politeness, ‘and passed ‘up the staircase on 





her way to the chamber she had formerly occupied, 
and in which she had left a few of her possessions. 

She had hardly reached the upper corridor when she 
encountered Blair Moreland! 

He fairly reeled as he beheld her. 

“You here?” ho ejaculated, as soon as he could speak, 
his pale eyes dilating with sudden rage and fear. 
“You have escaped ——” 

“T have!” said Amber, moving away from him. “In 
a few minutes, your actions shall be made known to 
your parents, Mr. Moreland.” 

Blair leaned against the wall for support. 

“Escaped!” he repeated. “Escaped! It seems im- 
possible!” 

Amber hastened on to her chamber. 

“‘Tamley’s old aunt must have played me false!” 
muttered the young profligate, his paleness seeming to 
deepen. ‘It seems that the girl las just come in, 
and has not yet seen my parents. I must see them 
first !” 

He went downstairs, just as the outer door was 
closed by the footman. 

“The Marquis and Marchioness of Ardencourt 
have just gone, Mr. Moreland,” said the servaut, 
addressing him. “ My lord and my lady are in the 
library, The, young person, Miss Courtney, has re- 
turned home——” 

“J just saw her,” interrupted Blair. 
known her arrival to my mother.” 

He turned towards the library and went in. 


“T will make 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


’Tis false! ‘tis basely false! 
What wretch could drop from his envenom'd tongue 
A tule so base? It chokes my breath. 
Joanna Baillie. 


Briain Morevanpd found his parevts in the library, 
conversing with each other, and. both seemed highly 
pleased and in excellent humour. 

“Come in, Blair.” said his mother, as he paused 
near thedoor. ‘* Your uncle and aunt have just. left 
us. We liave been talking about you!” 

“ Indeed!” said Blair, moodily, coming forward and 
taking a chair. 

“ Yes,” replied her ladyship, “and the Marquis has 
talked to us more freely this morniug than ever before 
concerning his plans and intentious. He frankly de- 
clared that he proposed making you his heir,,and you 
must do your best to retain his good opinion. If he 
should leave his property to anyone else, as he has a 
right to de, your prospects in life would be anything 
but brilliant. You must be aware,” she added, ex- 
plaining, “ that our possessions are encumbered, and 
the girls must have dowries. Andso you may con- 
sider yourself remarkably fortunate in having such a 
wealthy uncle to fall back upon!” 

Blair assented, but with a strange look of anxiety 
upon his countenance. 

“ Why didn’t you attend the Courtney party last 
evening, as you promised ?” asked Lady Moreland, 
after a pause. “ I told Sir Ralph you were coming,” 

“T hada headache,” responded the son, ‘ and de- 
cided to drop into the club, and so stayed too late for 
the party. By the way, mother,” he added, ‘‘ oue of 
the fellows gave mo the secret to your goveruess’s 
disappearance !” 

“ What is it?” cried Lady Moreland. 

“Only that he made an appointment to meet her in 
our park that evening, and did meet her. They re- 
solved to take a little trip around the.country together, 
and returned yesterday to town. He said sle would 
probably be here to-day !” 

“The shameless creature!” ejaculated Lady More- 
land. “Ishall give orders that the children are not 
to see her. She will hardly dare to come!” 

“ She is here already!” returned Blair, exulting in 
his success at prejudicing his mother #gainst Amber. 
“ She just went upstairs as I came in here !” 

Lady Moreland’s face became scarlet with indizna- 
tion. 
** Just touch the bell, Blair,” she said. 

Her son did so, 

On the servant’s answering the summons, Lady 
Moreland requested the immediate presence of Miss 
Courtney in the library, and said, addressing her son : 

“ I wish you to leave the library, Blair. We will 
see the young woman alone.” 

Blair bowed and withdrew, meeting Amber on the 
threshold. Her sweet face paled as she encountered 
his baleful and triumphant glances, and her heart sank 
as she entered tlie apartment. 

She had changed her garments and would have 
looked as brig!t and fresh as a bird, but for the shadow 
resting on her pale face. 

Lady Moreland drew herself up on her entrance, 
and his lordship regarded her with a look of un- 
wonted severity. 

But there was a cliild-like innocence and purity 
about the girl that caused his features to relax, and 





made him regard her pityingly and with a fatherly 
sort of interest. 

“You have returned for your clothes, I suppose ?” 
said Lady Moreland, severely. ‘You will be kind 
enough to take them, Miss Courtney, without seoing 
my daughters.” 

‘*Then I have lost my situation ?” faltered Amber, 
leaning against the wall. 

“ Of conrse. What else could you expect ?” demanded 
her ladyship. *‘ As I told you when yen came here, I 
am very particular about my children’s associations. 
I have engaged another governess !” 

“ But, Lady Moreland, I am not to blame for being 
away so long—indeed I am not!” pleaded Amber, 
sinking into a chair. “It was not my fault——” 

“ Don’t attempt to palliate your conduct!” inter- 
rupted her ladyship, haughtily. “I know the whole 
story. You have been off into the country with some 
person, who is tired of you, and you have returned to 
me !” 

Amber was overwhelmed at this assertion, She 
saw immediately the meaning of Blair's glances as 
they met at the library door. He had forestalled her 
story by a base fabrication. 

“Tt is false, Lady Moreland!” she exclaimed. “I 
have not been into the country at all——” 

“Nor did you meet your lover in Moreland Park, 
I suppose?” put in her ladyship. 

Aanbver’s cheeks flushed. S!e could not deny hav- 
ing met Jasper Longley there. 

“T did meet a friend there, your Jadyship,” she 
said. “But I went nowhere with him. I beseech 
you to listen to my story. My friend had hardly left 
me in the darkness before ‘lamley, Mr. Moreland’s 
valet, came up, spoke to me,and cllorvformed me——” 

“A likely story!” cried Lady Moreland, indig- 
nantly, “What should Tamley want of you?” 

“ Hear her story, my dear!” said his lordship, al- 
though his faith in the. gil’s truth was somewhat 
stagyered. “TI think the poor child's insane !” 

“Oh no, I am not!” declared the girl, the tears 
springing to her cyes. “And I am telling you the 
simple truth, improbable as it sounds. Tamley did 
chloroform me, and put ne into a waggon, aud drove 
me to.a house where an aunt of his is housekeeper. 
They locked me up, aud I could not getaway. ‘I'he 
house is called the Haunted House.” 

*Miss Courtney,” interrupted 
angrily, ‘‘you have said quite enough. 
a poor valet carry you off iu such a manner? 
tale is too improbable !” 

* But he did it by Mr. Moreland’s orders !” said the 
girl, her face flushing. “It was Mr. Moreland who 
paid the old woman, Mr. Morcland who called upon 
me in my imprisonment !” 

With impassioned utterances, she told her story, 
narrating it as it had occurred. 

When she had finished, Lgrd Moreland said to his 
wife, who was speechless with wrath : 

“ My dear, I believe the poor child tells the truth. 
Blair is a villain, a despicable——” 

“ Silence!” said her ladyship, finding her voice. 
“T can attend to this affuir. Let me tell you, Miss 
Courtney, I don't believe a word you say. If yuu 
hope to injure my son by your statement, you are 
greatly mistaken !” 

“ But, my love,” interposed his lordship, “why not 
give Miss Courtney a chance to prove the truth of 
what she says. Confront her with Blair?” 

Her ladyship touched the bell. 

When the servant appeared, she ordered him to re- 
quest Mr. Moreland to attend her immediately, and in 
a few moments her son made his appearance. 

* You will be astonished, Blair,” said her ladyship, 
“to hear the accusation Miss Courtney makes ayainst 
you. She says you caused her to be chloroformed and 
carried off and shut up in a haunted house, and much 
more in the same style.” 

Blair laughed loudly at this allegation? 

“Why accuse me, Miss Courtucy?” he said, ad- 
dressing her. * Why not tell the truth, and say that 
Stanley——” 

Amb-r interrupted him by a gesture. 

“ Mr. Morelaud,” she said, arising and fixing her 
burning gaze upon him, ‘Show dare you deny your 
actions? You know well that I have spoken tle 
truth, and that you have told a falsehood. Remember 
that there is One who knows the truth !” 

Blair coloured under her gaze and words, and lis 
father was convinced of the girl’s truth and inu- 
nocence. 

But the profligate continued to deny the charge, and 
his mother believed him, 

“ You may go, my son,” sh@ said. 
further with this misguided girl!” 

Blair bowed and left the apartineut, and her lady- 
ship went on: 

“ We will say no more about my son, if you please, 
Miss Courtney. I believe I understand your machi- 
nations fully. You say you met your lover in our 
park, and he left you there, That, too, looks improb- 
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able. Why could you not see him at my house? Why 
Should you meet him at all? The fact is, there is 
Something essentially wrong about you.” 

Amber was silent. 

“ Last evening,” resumed her ladyship, “we attended 
a party at Sir Ralph Courtney’s - 

Amber uttered an exclamation. 

“ Your relative’s,” went on her ladyship, unheeding 
the interruption. “ From him I learned that you had 
left his guardianship in the same unaccountable manner 
that you left my house. He spoke of your sudden 
disappearanee from Courtney Hall, and said that he 
Lad intended to act a brotler’s part towards you.” 

Amber gasped for breath. 

“ His beautiful ward, to whom he is engaged to be 
married—Miss Blanche Longley—seems to mea very 
nice young lady. Go to her, Miss Courtney, humbly 
confess your faults, and ask her to be your friend. 
I own that I am disappointed in you—that I believed 
you as good as youare beautiful—but I have been 
deceived.” 

She regarded Amber severely for a few moments, 
pausing that the weight of her displeasure might 
everwhelm the maiden, and then she continued : 

“ Sir Ralph seems to be willing to doa relative’s 
part towards you, and even declared that he should 
give you a handsome dowry on your marriage. You 
will find in him and Miss Longley your only friends. 
I advise you to go to them immediately. I believe I 
owe you a quarter's salary,” aud she drew from her 
pocket a daintily-embroidered velvet purse, well-filled 
with notes and gold, and counted out the amount due 
to Amber. “ There it is, Mixs Courtney,” and she 
pushed the little pile towards her. “It is pot worth 
while for me to speak of my disappointment in you, 
but I will say that I am glad that neither Lady Court- 
uey nor Sir John have lived to this day !” 

Amber took the money tendered her, but felt how 
useless it was to speak further in her own defence. 

“ May I be permitted to refer to you, in my search 
for another situation?” she asked, feeling certain as 
she did so of a refusal. 

“ Refer to me?” repeated her ladyship, arching her 
brows. “Certainly not. I shall do nothing to en- 
courage your creeping into any family, Miss Courtney. 
Heaven grant that you may not have spoiled my 
children, who were s0 attached to you. Who would 
have thought that a relative of Lady Courtney, a 
child whom she brought up, would turn out in this 
manner ?” 

“ Lady Moreland,” said Amber, with a quiet dig- 
nity, while her pure face grew very pale, “ I have 
to!d you the truth, and some day you will know it to 
be so. The statement made by your son is a dase 
falsehood, made to hide his own evil conduct. The 
truth must come to light, and in that hope I shall 
wait!” 

Lady Moreland scanned the girl narrowly, and 
somehow she felt strangely uneasy with her treatment 
of her. 

It was possible, after all, that she spoke the truth. 

But to believe that, it would be necessary to discredit 
her own son’s solemn assertion, and she therefore 
steeled her heart against Amber, as she said : 

“You will be so kind as to depart immediately, 
Miss Courtney. Let this be our last meeting.” 

‘My dear!” interposed his lordship. “ ‘The poor 
girl has no place to ga——” 

“Ifush, my lord! She will, of course, go to Sir 
Ralph Courtney's,” said her ladyship, authoritatively. 
“ Shall you not, Miss Courtney ?” 

‘The girl shook her head in the negative, and then, 
paying no attention to the severe lecture which Lady 
Moreland began to read to her, bowed politely, and 
hastened from the room to her own chamber. 

What thoughts filled her heart as she flung herself 
upon her couch in the clamber where she had spent 
so many happy days, and which she was soon to leave 
for ever. 

How desolate and friendless she felt! 

As soon as she had wept the dreary weight from 
her brain, she arose and began packing her trunk, pre- 
paratory to her departure. 

Her dresses were neatly folded and laid in, and 
then, as she packed in some presents she had received 
from her pupils and Lady Moreland on the previous 
Christmas, she was almost overcome again by her grief. 

Despite her faults, Lady Moreland had been a kind 
and indulgent friend, and she had had a happy home 
with her and her children, and now fears arose in her 
mind for her future. Should she ever have such a 
home again ? 

‘The trunk was packed, her little possessions all 
gathered together, one of the servants had called a 
cab for her, and she took ber departure at last without 
sceing any member of tle family. } 

“Where shall I drive, miss?” asked the cabman, 
putting his head in at the door of the vehicle after she 
had seated herself. : 

Amber named the hotel at which she had stopped 
on her coming to London from Courtney Hall, and 








was driven thither, and soon in possession of a plea- 
sant chamber. 

Here she thought out a line of conduct to pursue, 
and resolved to be cheerful, since she had done no 
wrong, and do the best she could, leaving the result to 
Providence. 

She carefully looked over the list of wants in the 
daily papers, and that very afternoon replied in person 
to sevetal advertisements, but her marvellous beauty, 
her youthfulness, and her want of references, proved 
insuperable objections in the way of her success, and 
she returned to her hotel to revive her spirits and 
gather strength for the morrow. 

And thus several days passed. 

At length, hungering and thirsting for sympathy 
and kind words, uncertain what to do, and full of fears 
for her future, Amber remembered Lady Moreland's 
advice and resulved to apply in her need to Blanche 
Longley. 

“] do not like to write to Jasper to come to me,” 
she thought, as she stood before her mirror, tying on 
her veil, preparatory to going out, “ because I have 
not made up wy mind yet to accept him. But 
Blanche will surely be glad to see me. I will go to 
her immediately.” 

She did not suffer the resolution to grow cold, 
but ordered a cab to be called, and hastened to Sir 
Ralph's town-house, which she had often visited with 
Sir John. 

A servant, whose face was unknown to her, an- 
swered her summons, and she said: 

“Tell Miss Longley that an old friend would like 
to see her.” 

She waited in a reception-room while the message 
was carried up to Blanche, aud the servant soon re- 
turned, saying: 

* Miss Longley will see you in her boudoir.” : 

With a fluttering heart Amber followed the servant 
to Blauche’s apartment. 

(To be continued.) 








RETURN FROM BONDAGE. 
A LEGEND OF GENOA. 





CHAPTER L 


Tue Mole of Genoa was crowded by au anxious 
throng of citizens intently watching the progress of a 
galley which was slowly working into port. 

“Good neig!:bour,” said an old man, accosting a 
citizen at his elbow, “is it indeed the vessel of the 
gallant Doria that anchors in our port ?” 

“It is the hero’s ewn triumphant galley,” was the 
answer. “The noblest spirits of Genoa man the 
deck—at least, the conquered ‘Tunisines have found 
them so. Look! how beautifully the red cross floats 
above tle humbled crescent!” 

“ But is it true that all Christian captives have been 
surrendered by the Infidel? And does yon blessed 
barque restore to Genoa her long lost sons?” 

“Yes; Doria’s cannon has burst tle chains of his 
countrymeu—not a Genoese is left in boudage.” 

“ Blessed be the hero’s name!” cried the old man, 
fervently. “Ob, sir, I had a son in bondage—per- 
chance he yet survives—may be on board of youder 
galley.” 

A tremendous shout burst from the throats of the 
assembled multitude. The outburst was caused by 
the sight of a boat putting off from the galley, which 
had now come to anchor. 

Two females, closely veiled, pressing toward the 
landing, where the throng was not so dense, were 
pertinaciously followed by a young and handsome 
cavalier. 

“* Nay, signora,” he cried, laying his hand gently 
upon the arm of the smallest, and evidently youngest, 
of the two, ‘you twist that spiteful veil around your 
charms in-vain; though Cupid himself be blind, his 
sworn servants are a quick-sighted race, and unless 
the fair Lavinia Di Montalto——~” 

“A truce,” answered the lady, raising her veil; 
“ she stands confessed before you now. I have stolen 
abroad without my guardian’s knowledge, and if the 
hateful tyrant should discover us conversing ——” 

“ Draw your veil close, signora,” cried tle attend- 
ant, quickly—a sharp, black-eyed specimen of the 
lady’s maid—“or we shall be discovered. Youtler 
is Signor Guiseppe, your guardian, himself, hurrying 
down to the landing.” 

“Tt is in trath your venerable Argus,” said the 
cavalier, casting a glance in the designated direction. 
“Has he made a vow to St. Vitus, that he moves so 
nimbly ?” 

“Ah! it is a wicked speed,” auswered the maid, 
pert Zanina. ‘“ May the sciatica reward him for it. 
His errand to the port is for the same question as our 
own. Ile fears the answer—but we, oh, yes, yes, we 
hope!” 

“Oh, Marcello!” exclaimed the lady, “ if my noble 
brother should indeed survive!” 


“How! you then expect that yond 
Yes, now I understand why you ang ers, oor hen 
has reached the landing: place ; the Commission “ 
the Republic is in it. See! he steps aehore! Te 
name of every captive is registered upon his list ~ 
anxious question in another moment must be solv rts 

They pressed on towards the commissioner. 4), 
was endeavouring to force his way throysi, be 
clamorous and tumultuous multitude. Sind 

“Stand off, ye ragamuffins !” he cried, with al) ¢ 
pomposity common to petty officials in all times, « De 
you mean to stifleme? Stand off, I say! Whew! 
This is warmer work than under the guns of the 
Goletta!” , 

“The names! the names !” clamoure 2 
“ Tell us the names!” “thoy throng. 

“Fall back there!” cried the commissione; 
stretching out hisarms. “Form acircle. Give jy, 
space ad - 

He slowly unwound a scroll of parchment, tip 
crowd watching him with breathless eagerness, fo; 
there were fathers, mothers, wives, and sweethoarts 
there, their hearts throbbing with anxiety to hear cood 
tidings of the long absent loved ones. ri 

“Ahem!” with a preparatory ‘cough began ti 
commissioner. “List of the Obristian captives 
natives of Genoa, redeemed by our victorious ai. 
mira] !” 

He coughed again and glanced around, enjoying tis 
suspense of the crowd. 5 

Before he could proceed farther, Marcello elbows} 
his way through the crowd, with Lavinia clinging to 
his mantle. 

He placed a'slip of paper, oa which Lavinia hal 
hastily pencilled a name, in the commissioner's hand. 

“A lady claims precedence, signor,” le cried. “Js 
this name.upon your list?” 

“Aurelio di Montalto,” slowly read the comuis- 
sioner. “I have them alphabetically—let me seare) 
the letter M.” 

He was not allowed time for this, as an old man, 
grey and withered, but richly dressed, crowded arr) 
gantly through the crowd and caught Lim by the 
arm. = 

“Give way: oom for a senator !” he cried. “ Signor 
Commissioner, forget everybody's questions until vou 
answer mine. Have you the name of Aurelio di Mou- 
talto ?” 

The eager questioner was Signor Giuseppe, tlw 
guardian of Lavinia. 

The crowd fell back reverentially before him, tius 
giving passage to a young ga!lant—a mere stripling 
—gaily attired and wearing long “ love locks’—a 
beau ideal of a cavalicr of the period, and who seeuel 
to stand in no: great awe of the grave senator, ior 
he caught the commissioner bythe other arm, crying 
eagerly: foe? 

“One name, my friend ! Speak but one—Aurelio di 
Montalto !” 

“‘God-a-mercy !” cried the bewildered commissioner. 
“ Ladies—senators—+cavaliers—the same watcl-‘ourl 
serves for all !” 

He referred to the scroll while the several iuterru- 
gators waited in anxiety for the reply 

“T have searched minutely,” said the commissioner, 
at length, “and the name of Aurelio di Montaltois uu: 
upon my list.” 

With different emotions bis questioners turned 
away. 

“A brother then is lost to 
Lavinia, sadly. 

“ He's dead! he’s: dead! I breathe again!” mused 
the senutor. 4 

“ This is decisive, and my course is fixed,” was tue 
thought of Celio, the gay icavalicr. 


CHAPTER IL 


Two domestics of the Tancredi Palace who lit! 
been engaged in the preparatious to welcome the: 
master’s return—he was the captain of the galley that 
had brought back the captives to their native laud— 
thus conversed: po il 

“ Who can this dark-visaged stranger be?” said old 
Jacomo. “He's a Moor, that’s certain, yet we 
ordered to teecive him asa Christian and a friend. He 
carries authority in his air.” 

“ By the mass!” responded Pietro, Ae 
and down the house as if he were its master. I © 
familiar too he shows himself ; he opens this door, #" 
that, and t’other, peeping into.every chamber and ra 
set, aud smiles upon them like old acquaintances; ]!™ 
as though he had been busy at the buildiug a 
You say our lord brought. him in his galley": 
Tunis; think you heisa-prisoner?” ner 

“No; some of the sailors conducted him to our g** 
and it was Captain ‘Tancredi’s order that we shou: 
receive this stranger as his dearest irieud. 

& See where he comes in company witli our 
We must begone.” 1 able 

The domestics withdrew as two meu, ° 


ine for ever,” sail 


“he walks up 


masie?. 
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entered the chamber. He with the short 
crispy red beard, florid complexion, and 
eye, was Captain Yancredi. His com- 
the habit, and dark visage of an Abys- 


resence, P 
prown hair, 
sharp, grey 
panion wore 


si vow I may bid the friend of my-heart, and cbild- 
‘zs mate, a free and glowing welcome,” said Tan- 
hood’s mate, " 
credi, when they were alone together. Welcome, 
Aurelio, a thousand welcomes ” 
’ ” 
“[ feel your words, but cannot answer them, re- 
ed Aurelio, sadly. “Ah! Tancredi, is it thus 
turn , : 
that I return to Genoa? All things bave changed in 
this perfidious city except thyself.” 

«But now, Aurelio, dissolve this mystery, and make 
your friend happy, by teaching him how he best may 
serve you.” 5 

“Tancredi, when your conquering arm burst my 
fetters, you promised to preserve the secret of my ex- 
istence from the world.” Did : 

“And I have kept my pledge inviolate. Lodged in 
myowncabin during the veyage, and landednow under 
this impenetrable disguise, there is not a single Genoese 

who suspects your presence in your native city ; but 
when is this concealment to end ?” 

“When the treachery of man is punished, and 
woman's perfidy unravelled!” was the bitter answer. 
“Qh, Tancredi? but four years since, when arms and 
glory called me from my home—oh! then, what tongue 
wight have predicted this return 2” 

“You would speak of your kinsman, that old, oily- 
tongued senator, Giuseppe, and of your pretty sister, 
whom you left in his charge?” 

“ Ay, of those—yet of another—one who—oh! there 
is distraction in the thought !” 

“I guess the point you make for. She, who four 
years past was left in Genoa your affianced bride— 
the beautiful Clymante—siace, by her father’s death, 
become the wealthiest heiress in our state. I well 
remember, the marriage contract was signed and 
sealed the evening before that ill-starred expedition 
sailed.” 

“My country’s call alone could have summoned me 
from happiness so perfect. ‘To love and friendship I 
confided everything—those very bosoms have rejected 
and betrayed me.” 

“Pair and softly there—the world is never half so 
black as inconsiderate spleen chooses to paint it; and 
hang me if I suffer it to be abused until you have 
shown me better cause for yourill-temper !” exclaimed 
the blunt sailor. “ Public rumour killed you under the 
guns of the Goletta—your family and mistress mourned 
for you as dead.” 

“oo well the traitors were convinced of my ex- 
istevce. Repeatedly I found the means, by letter, to 
apprise them that I languished away my youth in 
bondage. Still my ransom was implored in vain. 
Here, here, my friend, on these corroded wrists,, 
through four forsaken years, a bondman’s badge was 
riveted!” 

“If kuavery has been afoot,” answered Tancredi, 
musingly, “my life upon it, Giuseppe proves the 
tnitor; I never can believe your sister-———” 

“Ah; the ingratitude of relatives is but an inferior 
care,” interrupted Aurelio. “C@lymante’s falsehood 
racks with keener pangs. Have you not already told 
me that her band—mine by contract, mine by a 
thousand vows, tLat faithless hand!—is promised to 
auother?” 

“Nay, I simply repeated to you the common city 
gossip when I left it. And you credited the rumour. 
| will not deceive you.. There is a mystery about 
Clymante’s conduet which I cannot explain to her ad- 
vantage. When first your Geath was reported she 
mourned you truly with a widow’s woe. Her pallid 
cheek aud drooping form were evidence for her 
siicerity. Her father pressed her toa second choice. 
At the end of the year the good man died, by a 
curious testament irrevocably condemning his heiress 
within a precise twelvemonth from his decease 
cither to enter the pale of matrimony or to forfeit 
the bulk of her possessions to the chureh.” 

aie has she sacrificed her truth for sordid in- 
erest ¢ 

“Hold! hear all'before you judge her. The bravest 
aad the best of Genoa knelt at’ her feet in vain. Her 
Coustancy appeared impregnable until three months 
Since, when a young adventurer arrived from Corsica. 
Like another Casar—he comes, he looks, he conquers ! 
In the astonished face of Genoa, your mistress strikes 
ry colours at the first shot this rascally pinnace fires ; 

¢ lives in her palace, escorts here everywhere in 
public, and yesterday it seems was auinounced to the 
Doge himself ag her accepted lover?” 

a he worthy of her love ?” 

PP iy Pen inystery. This fellow is the merest 

oe 1€ Veriest popinjay! Strange, that crea- 

o out ly to be wooed by men, should be won at 

‘ad 4 ogee Scounterpart. I could strangle the little 
or his impudence and success!" : 


or. Clymaute—my Clymante—be abased like to 


‘ “T know not what to think; mean you not to see 
er?” 

“Ay, and to probe the false one’s inmost soul. 
Shrouded still within this habit, it is my purpose un- 
suspected to approach her, and penctrate if possible, 
the arts which bave undone me!” 

They were interrupted in their conversation by the 
entrance of old Jacomo. 

“Your lordship must pardon your humble servant 
tliat intrudes,” he said, “ we have at our gate the gay 
equipage of the Cavalier Celio, with half Genoa at his 
heels; he knows of your lordship’s arrival, and is im- 
portunate to be received.” 

“It is the very man in question,” whispered Tan- 
credi to his friend; “ the gallant, your rival. Can you 
commaad yourself if I admit him ?” 

“Doubt me not—I am most anxious to meet this 
happy, this triumphant lover!” 

‘Tancredi had some doubts of his friend being able 
to maintain his equanimity, but, nevertheless, he gave 
orders for the admission of the Cavalier Celio. 

That gay and sparkling gallant soon made his ap- 
pearance, humming a lively air. 

“ Ah, Tancredi,” he cried, gaily, grasping the captain 
cordially by the hand, “my prince of conquerors! 
yours, yours, to the very ground.” 

Aurelio eyed him morosely—what could any woman 
see in this fopling to love ? 

“T am flattered, signor, by this early visit,” returned 
Tancredi, good-naturedly—it was against the man’s 
disposition to do anything else. 

“Oh! it was impossible to avoid it,” he continued. 
“You are the popular man—nobody else talked of in 
Genoa; people say you struck off fifty turbans with 
your own hand. A battle must certainly be a glo- 
rious thing. But you don’t smell very strong of gun- 

wder.” 

“Tt is. to be lamented, signor, that so fine a 
gentleman as yourself had not partaken of our vic- 
tory.” 

“Why, ot one time I had half a design that way, 
laurels are so very ornamental; then to be huzzaed 
as a General, must be excessively diverting. But I 
had several objections; the smell of pitch and tar is 
my aversion—the Moors must be very disayreeable 
persons; and the women don’t show their faces in 
Barbary. Besides, I had really so many little deli- 
cate arrangements upon my hands. You understand 
me?” 

“ Gallantry, I presume ?” 

“Faith! you have hit it. Mars was obliged to yield 
to Venus. Your women here are silly creatures; 
they quarrel so confoundedly on my account. Now, 
for my own poor part, to speak ingenuously, I never 
could discover what there was about me that could 
please them !” 

Shades of our fathers !” was the indignant thought 
of Aurelio, “is this unworthy minion the rival who 
supplants me ?” 

His restlessness drew Czlio’s attention to him. 

“Eh? an importation from Barbary, I presume, 
captain ?” he cried. “Some curious specimen of the 
unbelieving race, desigued for our museums or our 
galleries, eh ?” 


Celio, in this distinguished foreigner let me commend 
to you one of my mest esteemed friends. I found him 
a captive amoug the infidels. For four years my friend 
had worn their chains in common with our country- 
men.” 

“Tam proud to know him or any other friend of 
the brave ,Tancredi,” answered Calio. “ But I must 
not forget the purpose of my visit. Tancredi will 
attend my execution ?” 

“For what offence are you to suffer?” 

“The gréatest which'a young fellow of spirit can 
commit against common sense—matrimony, matri- 
mony. Ay, you may well be astonished, but positively I 
could not help it. The poor girl was so distractedly 
fond of me that I parted with my liberty, out of pure 
compassion, Yes, all’s settled, and in a few hours I 
marry Clymante.” 

Aurelio started violently, and seemed conyulsed 
with emotion. Celio regarded him with astonish- 
ment. 

“What is the matter with him ?” he whispered to 
Tancredi. 

- “You must excuse him,” returned Tancredi, fearful 
of his friend’s patience, and leading Celio aside. “ He 
is often thus, A disappointed passion in his early 

outh——” 

“T understand. Poor fellow! I pity him! By-the- 
by, let me ask you, when at Tunis heard you any- 
thing of that quixotic youth, he who chose four years 
ago to run his head against the walls of the Goletta ? 
—that signor—what’s his name—I have heard youonce 
were intimate? Oh, I have it—Aurelio de Montalto.” 

“ That name is no longer borne by any of my living 
friends. Had it been otherwise, signor, you might 
have had a dangerous rival.” 





“No, positively—you mistake. Clymante might 


“Hush! he understands our language. Signor’ 


have fancied the poor fellow a little once; but look at 
me, and then decide whether a woman could possibly 
hesitate between us.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Iconfess the comparison would be 
difficult !” 

“ Well, then, may I expect you at the ceremony to- 
morrow evening ?” 

“ If the fair Clymante and yourself insist upon my 
presence.” 

“ Peremptorily we do. Ané your sable friend, will 
he accompany you 2?” 

“T cannotanswer foranother,” hesitated Tancredi. 
“ His own feelings must in all things determine for 
my friend.” 

“His resolution is already formed,” cried Aurelio, 
abruptly, for he had overheard the invitation. “ Young 
—< it is my purpose to be present at your nup- 
ials. 

Seemingly much gratificd at the result of his visit, 
the Cavalier Celio withdrew, leaving the friends once 
more together. 


CHAPTER IIl. 

Tue bridal banquet was spread in the hall of Cly- 
mante’s palace, and a brilliant assemblage of the 
wealth and beauty of Genoa was gathered there to 
celebrate the occasion. 

The minute-hand of a handsome clock, conspicu- 
ously placed, slowly advanced toward the hour of 
midnight. 

Should that hour be passed and Clymante remain 
unwedded, her fortune would revert to tiie Church. 
The world in which she lived accepted that condition 
in her father’s will as a fair excuse for her falsehood 
to the memory of her first lover. 

“ My loving kinsfolks and my honoured friends,” 
said Clymante, “I bow my thanks to all this bright 
assembly. This is the moment when, in obedience to 
my father’s will, I yield my maiden liberty to man’s 
control. Itis now I callon you to approve my mo- 
tives and attest my choice. Summon _ hither “my 
affianced lord!” 

“Behold him, lady, here!” cried a clear, ringing 
voice, and, to the utter astonishment of all, Aurelio 
came into the hall, accompanied by T'ancredi—Aurelio 
no longer with the dark visage and uncouth habit, but 
clad as a noble Genoese, with his own pale face. 

_ The dismay of Giuseppe, the old senator, at thio 
sight of his nephew, was almost ludicrous to behold. 
Yet all were affected in some measure, and Aurelio’s 
name passed from lip to lip. Clymaute alone stood 
serene and unstartled. . 

“Signor,” she said, with easy, unconcerned polite- 
ness, “ you are very welcome—your presence does 
honour to my bridal.” She turned to her guests. 
“My good friends, compose yourselves—mcrely an old 
acquaintance; do not let the abruptuess of his visit 
startle you.” 

“Clymante! lady!” cried the amazed Aurelio, 
“ have you forgotten me ?” 

“Assuredly not, You are the Signor Aurelio di 
Montalto, a very noble gentleman, as such I well re- 
member you, and bid: you welcome; this palace pre- 
sently will own a lord—his lip shall greet you better. 
Where is my bridegroom ?” 

“False, perjured woman!” cried Aurelio, indig- 
nautly. 

“How, do you address yourself to me, signor ?” 

“Ay! I here accuse you of foul inconstancy, and 
most dishonourable breach of faith !” 

“Inconstancy belongs to you—my heart defies the 
taunt. That Aurelio, to whom I gave my virgin 
heart, was generous, Open, trusting, and sincere— 
proud in his own honour, confident of mine. Where 
shall I seek that noble image now? Not in the self- 
degraded bondsman of suspicion, who dares insult 
with doubts the faith of a devoted heart; and poorly 
can abase his loftiness of manhood to a disgraceful 
experiment upon the weakness of a woman. No: 
such &@ man is not the Aurelio of my early love! 
Reproach not me, sir, the change is in yourself,” 

“False! false! You never truly loved.” 

“That I did love, ay, even in despair—love fondly, 
firmly—be witness the sorrows of four suffering 
years. But enough of this; Celio has now my pro- 
mise, and here I solemnly protest, without his free 
consent I will never espouse another.” 

“ Enough, madam,” answered Aurelio, “my heart 
breaks—yet it acknowledges the justice of its sen- 
tence. Farewell for ever.” 

“ Hold, sir, hold! Ere you depart, you must learn 
the superior merits of the rival for whom yeu are 
rejected. Know that Celio is the object of my most 
unfeigned attachment—know that he quitted his native 
isle at my request, and solely to oblige my passion. 
Know that our sentiments for each other aro unalter- 
able, and above all know, to your shame, your con- 
fusion—to your utter despair know that Celio is—ay, 
actually is——” 

“ What—iu heaven’s name !—what ?” 
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One of the bridesmaids advanced to Aurelio, touched 
his arm, and raised her veil, revealing to his astonished 
gaze the features of Celio. 

“A woman!” cried the mock cavalier, laughing 
gleefully and dropping him a low curtsey. 

“ A woman!” ejaculated Aurelio, scarcely believing 
the evidence of his senses. ‘Can I believemy eyes? 
Speak, sir—madam—are you really a woman or not?” 

“Why, verily, I believe my sex to be the feminine, 
but I have played the man so long I could half fancy 
myself in earnest.” 

Fiend or angel, confess thyself at once!” 

“That’s not so easy, for mine is a double being. 
At noon I was Celio the cavalier, a fair lady's adorer 
and a black gentleman’s plague. At night I becanie 
Biondina the bridesmaid—Clymante's loving cousin— 
and your very humble servant.” 

“ But the meaning of this masquerade ?” questioned 
Aurelio. 

“Can you not understand it?” answered Clymante. 
“ My father’s will bound me to marry within a stated 
time or forfeit my fortune to the Church. I deemed 
the Church already rich enough without my poor 
possessions. I could not accept a real husband ; my 
deep love for you, and the lingering hope that you 
might one day return, forbade ‘the very thought, and 
so I bethought me of a plan to save at’once my for- 
tune and preserve my faith to you. I wrote to Bion- 
dina, informing her of my scheme and soliciting her 
assistance. She consented. A stranger here in Genoa, 
she came as the Cavalier Calico. How well she car- 
ried out the deception I need not say, as you were 
deceived as well as others. This very night a mar- 
riage ceremony would have been performed between 
us but for your friend Tancredi. He came to me, 
told me of your return—your ungenerous doubts of 
my truth, and I determined to give you a lesson which, 
I think, you will confess you have deserved.” 

“Most richly,” answered the contrite Aurelio. 
“But your beaming smile assures forgiveness.” 

“ What wili not love forgive? Come, sir, the hand 
is on the point of twelve—I must: be married before 
the clock tells the hour. Here stands your bride if 
you are pleased to take her.” 

Aurelio was not backward in accepting the happi- 
ness so unexpectedly bestowed upon him, and the 
ceremony was at once performed. Thus was the con- 
stancy of four years at last rewarded. 

It was discovered afterwards that old Giuseppe was 
the cause of this suffering and delay. Coveting his 
ward's wealth, he had suppressed his letters, hoping 
he might linger out his life in bondage. Aurelio, in 
consideration of his age and kinship, dealt lightly 
with him, but the mortification of knowing that bis 
guilt was detected soon ended the old man’s life. 

G. L. A. 


DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 

A vERY common mode of fraud, practised on inex” 
perienced persons in cut stones, is the * doublet,” or 
“‘semi-stone.” In this case the top of the stone is 
genuine, and the under-part glass, joined together 
artistically with cement; sometimes, for instance, the 
top is sapphire, and the under-part a gem of lees 
value, such as garnet. When set, these stones are 
very difficult to detect, and frequently deceive the 
most experienced. When the under-part is of glass, 
however, the application of the file to the under as 
well as upper sarface will of course at once show the 
imposition. Set stones which are.set with a back are 
generally of pale colour or small lustre, painted or set 
with coloured foil to enhance their beauty.. Some- 
times, however, stones Which are set open, or, to use 
the technical term, “azur,” have the interior of the 
setting enamelled or painted, to throw a tint of colour 
into tle gem; or, in the case of the diamond, have the 
inside of the setting of polished silver, to’ correct a 
yellowish tinge. In all these cases, to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed, and a careful examination will 
prevent any one being deceived by these means. 

‘‘ Doublets” are frequently sold by the Cingalese at 
Colombo to Europeans, and to the passengers by the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamers; sometimes blne 
glass, cut into facets, and sent there from Birmingham 
and Paris, are palmed off for the real stones. Persons 
residing in countries producing precious stones may 
find these hints of service, and, if attended to, pre- 
vent their incurring expense in sending home worth- 
less pebbles, with the mistaken idea that they are 
valuable gems, In one instance, a man actually left 
lis business, and, at a very considerable expense, 
came to this country to sell a quantity of stones 
which he was assured were diamonds, but which, on 
examination, proved to be “novas minas,” or nodules 
of rock-crystal. 

In tie “ase of pearls, which are frequently imitated 
with marvellous skill, it will be seen that false pearls 
are much lighter than real ones; that generally the 
former are brittle (although some are made solid, of 
fisli-scales, and do uot break so easily); and the holes, 





which in the real pearl are drilled very small, and 
have a sharp edge, in the false are large, and have a 
blunt edge. 

Diamonds are of all colours—white, yellow, orange, 
red, pink, brown, green, blue, black, and opalescent— 
but no one, as yet, has proposed a theory which could 
account for their formation, nor has succeeded in @is- 
covering the matters which lend a tinge or colour to 
the gem. Though found in various parts of the world, 
India and Brazil produce the finest—the Indian oceu- 
pying the first rank, the Brazilian the second. The 
former, or “old” diamonds, have been known from 
time immemoria!; the latter, or “ new,” are of com- 
paratively recent discovery. 

Diamonds were found in the Brazils when search- 
ing for gold, but their true nature was unsuspected, 
and they were thrown away, or used as counters for 
card-players. Bernard Fonseca Lobo, an inhabitant 
of the Minas Gerees, who had seen rough, diamonds 
in a previous visit to the East Indies, first discovered 
their true nature and value. He brought some to 
Lisbon, and established their identity with diamonds. 
The European traders, who had never seen or dreamt 
of avy other but the Indian diamond, and who feared 
that if ap indefinite number were thrown on the market 
by this discovery of new mines, their stocks would 
thus be depreciated, and perhaps become valueless, 
endeavoured by every means to discourage their sale, 
and spread a re that the so-called Brazilian dia- 
monds were only the refuse of the Indian mines, ex- 
ported from Goa to Brazil, and thence to Europe ; and 
at first succeeded in preventing the sale. The Portu- 
guese merchants, however, turned the tables on them 
by exporting them from Brazil to Goa, and then offer- 
iug them for sale as Indian diamonds.—* Diamonds 
and Precious Stones: their Hist Value, and Dis- 
tinguishing Characteristics. With Simple Tests for 
their Identification.” By Harry Emmanuel. . 


THE HEIRESS. 
a 
CHAPTER VIIL 


DR. RAWDON TROUBLED FOR ONCE, 


And thou! what brings thee here?— what joy I fecl! 
What raptures through my inmost bosom steal ? 
What is it thou wouldst here? And what is this 
That weighs upon my soul amid the bliss, 

And sinks the heart that swelled in joy before? 

Dr. Rawpon was seldom agitated. His placid 
uniformity of temper was not easily disturbed. Partly 
by nature, and partly in consequence of his own de- 
termination to do so, he looked on most things quietly, 
The best. was after all not worth very much, the 
worst must soon end altogether; it was not worth 
fretting about. 

So he generally argued; but on one particular day 
his theory failed to of practical use, and to his 
own astonishment, an, event occurred which rendered 
him completely miserable. 


A letter, bearing the London post-mark, had reached | 


him. It was that from Mr. Grier, and read as fol- 
lows: 
“London, March—, 18—. 

“Dear Sir,—Understanding, that you have the 
supervision of the Carltonyille poor-house, I take the 
liberty of addressing you on a subject on which you 
can probably give me the most reliable information. 
Iam assured by a client—whose name I suppréss— 
that on the —— of December, 18—, a child was left 
in charge of a watchman by a person whom he en- 
deavoured to arrest, but, who escaped his vigilance. 
It seems probable that the man should have conveyed 
it to your charitable and excellent institution, in 
which case you, of course, have a record of the event, 
and will be happy to aid in restoring the child to the 
care of its natural guardians. : 

“You will oblige me greatly by an answer at your 
earliest possible convenience. 

‘** Yours to command, 

“N. Rawdon, M.D.” “ HARVEY GRIER. 

Letters of this nature had been in the doctor's hands 
before. 

Abandoned children had been reclaimed by re- 
pentaut parents, and his only seutiment, had been a 
sort of quiet pleasure; now the doctor tarned pale, 
and stared at the opposite wall in a perplexed and 
anxious manner, with the note crumpled in his hand, 
instead of being methodically folded like the. cther 
notes which he received. 

Moreover, though every circumstance was thoroughly 
remembered, he made no effort to answer, the epistle. 
It was a task he dreaded. 

At last a noise broke upon his ear—a sharp patter 
of tiny feet. Baby was coming, The doer was 
opened and shut. 

Df. Rawdon heard the entrance, but did not’ look 
up. He waited until the plump hands tested on his 


} 





knee, and the voice piped, ‘Dot! Dot!” 
again, and still he kept quite still. 

But baby was fourteen months old by this , 
and very adventurous. : * Hime, 
.. ym a werner near the ar.2-chair, g d the 

e, down-covered head crept up and toni, 
doctor's hand. ESP 926 touched th 

At that great tears welled up into the doctoy’s 
and with such a movement as.you might heanan 
pected of a mother, the child was caught up tot 
™rh, ope tled, well e 

ere, it nestled, well content, pourin os 
nocent babble, whieh the doctor had ae ig 
prehend; grasping at the glittering vest-chain, wii 
secured his watch, and conducting himself jy apa 
ner unprecedented in a poor-house baby, . 

The doctor fairly sobbed. " 

“I cannot part with, you!” hejcried. “I Jove yoq 
as though you were my own child! I meant; ai 
you mine; and mast.I give you up to those who de 
serted you, because some interested motive prowpis 
them to) reclaim you at last? We have the tie of = 
between us, and I must.sever it for what idiots woylj 
eall the tie of nature! Oh, my darling!” 


Over and over 


: And he pressed kisses upon the unconscious infant's 


ips. 

Then, as though ashamed that even that chili 
should have witnessed such a display of emotion, \ 
arose, led the little one-tu the door, ard watched him 
as he pattered. along the corridor until out of sig': 
then he returned to his seat, and covering his ee 
with his hands actually wept. 

“T never loved but one other sweet creature,” le 
sobbed, “and she was taken from me!” 

The books of the institution were kept in thi 
room. 

Soon the doctor took them from the shelves where 
they reposed, and turned to the page in which the 1- 
cord of the year 18— was written. 

It lay before him, all plainly set forth. 

The apparently dead child, brought to the establish- 
ment; its restoration to life, and its entrance wde: 
the regular forms of the institution. 

The last record was made.in blue ink. Some rea- 
son, which Dr. Rawdon had now quite forgotten, 
having induced him to make use of it, instead of the 
usual black fluid. , 

The docter’s mind reverted instantly to certaia 
acids in his laboratory, which had the property of 
entirely obliterating blue ink, though they would hav 
no effect whatever on black. It stuck to that suljeci 
pertinaciously. 

“ Confound it,” said the doctor, “if that last record 
were away, all trouble, would be over, I should keep 
my boy, aud. no one would be the wiser. It wouldu't 
do, though. Every one knows, Wait a bit—who 
does know but Mills? Nobody ever. talks to the 
panpers, and they're, for the most part, deaf and half- 
childish. I'll bribe Mills to hold her tongue, and 
have my own way.” 

Just then a pauper shugied past, wheezing. 

The doctor opened the door. 

“ Request Mrs. Mills to come here,” be said, ani 
paced the room again. 

Mrs, Mills made her appearance in five minutes. 

She sat. down at the doctor’s invitation, folded Ler 
fat arms, and. put her head placidly on one side te 
listen. ; 

The doctor began at.once: 

“Mrs, Mills, you remember, I presume, the night 
on which David Drew broyght.a child here?” 

“ Little Trot, bless him! Yes, sir.” 

“ You remember the circumstances ?” 

“ Him bein’ dead, and us fetchin’ him to life! Lor, 
yes, to be sure I do, sir.” 

“Of course, you haven't thought it necossary 
to talk om such a trivial subject with any out. 
Probably no one remembers the occurrence save oll 
selves.” 

“Lor, sir!” cried, Mrs. Mills, astonished. “0! 
course every one in the town knows it, to say nothia 
of the poor old things downstairs, who don’t couut 


| for much. Things generally goes on so stupid here 


that when ‘there is a ;bit of gossip I makes the most 
on it. There’s the miuister’s, wife—she says how su 
reckons,the boey’s intended for a missionary; avd Miss 
Croaker declares he’s spared for future trouble. Ms. 
Jones, that comes in with tracts now and then—and 
real gdod, pious body, though a bit sentimental—she 
insists he’s got. good blood.in him, and calls his {ac 
aristocratic; and. if that’s pretty, dear knows it 'si 
and, visitin’ days, the folks come,as I say, more 
see poor Trot than anything,else. ‘They give him 
pennies, and I keep ‘em for him in a little box aga 
he’s big. Oh, Lor, yes; I s'pose I’ve told a huvdw’ 
more or less, with my own lips, an’ they're Jikely #0 
tell others, you.know,” ; 
“ Confound them, yes! oni 
may gv, Mis. Mills.” 
And the doctor fairly, turned _his 
nurse, and stalked out of the room. 
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“Tahassy sakes!” muttered Mrs. Mills; why 
should the doctor be angry with me for talking about 
Trot—a body ud think—— 

Mrs. Mills stopped short and shook ber head. q 

“No—the doctor js a moral‘man. I won't judge 
frow appearances,” and walked away slowly to her 
we domain beyond the corridor. 

‘An hour after the doctor had conquered himself, 
and with his mind: made up to part from his little 
favourite, sat down to write. ; 

Yet is hand trembled as he copied the words and 
appended a few lines, signifying his readiness to per- 
nit auy further investigation necessary for the child’s 
jdentification. , ‘die 

And he spent the rest of the morning loitering by 
the water's edge witha moody face, and feeling more 
uuhappy. and disturbed than he had felt for years. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AND A BRIEF ONE, 
ist? Isitin train? Will it saceeed? 
-_ Mephistophiles. 
Hanvey Gren had received the doctor's answer 
aud had addressed his unknown client thus: 


“Sin or MapaM,—1. have, at your request, made 
the n.cessery inquiries, and hasten to communicate to 
you the result. ‘There is, at the. Carltonyille poor- 
jouse, a male infant, admitted at the date of which 
sou speak, and under the circumstances which you 
iave described. He is healthy, handsome, and of a 
dark complexion. There will probably be no. difficult 
in establishing the claim of any relatives or lega 
guardians upon the child, or in adopting it if any 
stranger should desire to do so, 

“Yours to command, 
“HF. GRIER.” 


After waiting for some time, an answer came—one 
«0 different from that which the lawyer expected that 
it completely puzzled him. : 

He sat over it in a brown study for half an hour, 
andthen thrust it into his bosom, to the chagrin of 
Tom, wko felt an unusual amount of curiosity, in- 
creased by the fact that this mysterious note enclosed 
4 bauk note for one hundred pounds. 

Alter this he drew a chair to the stove, and lighting 
a cigar, became thé original from whom Tom copied 
when space and leisure afforded. . 

He smeked and ramimated some three hours, and 
then started to bis feet, a decided man. 

“Tom, here are last week’s wages for you,” he said, 
“and you may have a; holiday until next Monday. 
Lock up the place, put the slate outside the door, and 
take this to Mr. Russell.” 

He scribbled a few lines, assumed his hat and coat, 
and left the office. 

At six the evening train was whirling him toward 
Carltonvilie. 


CHAPTER & 


SUSPICIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Yes! but consider, through all this, he’s dead! 

And were I situate like you, 

Td meurn for hima twelvemont3. Paust. 
If this might in the bargain be 
A fixed condition, I protest 
I would myself change place with thee: Ibid. 

Tne doctor was asked for. 

“A gentleman wanted him on business of import- 
auce,” so said the old pauper, who acted as door- 
re the poor-house, and Dr. Rawdon, with a 
sigh said : 

“Show him in.” 

He kuew who was coming, and recognized the 
visitor before the handsome man in black stood, hat 
in hand, before him, uttering the words : 

“Dr. Rawdon, I presume? You will probally’ re- 
member my name—Harvey Grier, of London.” 

‘Good morning, sir. Sit down,” sdid the doctor 
‘ He could not have added, “ Glad to see-you,” for a 
‘ingdom, any more than’he could have shaken '‘hauds 
with the lawyer, 

“I come upon the subject on which f have. written 
to you,” said the lawyer. 

Dr. Rawdon bowed. 

Pts. shall however astonish you,” continued Mr. 
ne ‘ The child my clients seek is not the one you 

We described. The circumstances are the same. 
a in that ‘respect an astonishing coincidence. 
child my clients are in search of is, however, a 

emale, not & male infant.” ! 

The doctor’s heart began to beat mere freely. 


fae you sure of this—quite sure ?” he ejacu- 


. “Certain,” 

18. girl?” 

i ap ‘nvoluntary sigh ef relief burst ‘from the doctcr’s 
astonishing the lawyer intensely. 


replied the lawyer, “the missing infant 


““We have other children here,” he said. “You 
have probably mistaken the date. Our books are at 
your service. The records have always been care- 
fully kept by my own hand. Anything I can do to 
aid you in your search I will, with the greatest plea- 
sure.” 

The lawyer was yet more surprised; the doctor’s 
whole manner toward him had altered. He was even 
genial. His placid faco beamed with smiles. [He 
bustled about, and placed the records before Mr. 
Grier, with alacvity. He rang the bell, and ordered 
luncheon, and treated Mr. Grier like au old friend. 

The lawyer saw the change, but could not know 
—how should he ?—that the cause was tlie fond hope 
of keeping his little downy-haired darling for his 
own which animated the fat:doctor’s heart. Soon he 
forgot everything else in a perusal of the re- 
cords, 

“You say nothing is omitted. .No child can have 
been placed here without a due record of its arrival ?” 

“T will swear to that, if necessary,” said the doctor. 

“Tam corréct as to dates,” said the lawyer; “and 
the boy is the only infant.admitted in the year 18—, 
betwren the mouths-of September and February.” 

“ Yes, sir; thatis the case,” said the doctor. “The 
previous eutry speaks of a girl, admitted early in Sep- 
tember. Ann Smelt, aged five. Her mother was a 
washerwoman; aad ber father killed the poor woman 
with, I believe, a beer bottle. The neighbours 
brought the child here. A baby was admitted just 
before, but that was a boy, too. ‘Tasker, No—. 
forget his number, but he is three years old.” 

“ Who assisted in the recovery of the child broug ht 
here by the watchman ?” inquired the lawyer. 

“Mrs, Mills, nurse in the children’s department. 
Would you like to see her ?” 

“ If you please.” 

Mrs. Mills was called 

She came this time in her best gown, and in a con- 
dition which she herself designated as “ flustrated.” 

Mrs, Mills’ great ambition was to be appointed 
matron of some charitable institution. She never saw 
the approach of a stranger of a business-like deport- 
ment, without feeling sure, that he came with the in- 
tent and purpose of engaging her services in that 
capacity. 

To-day she was not only doomed to disappointment, 
but to be more “ flustrated” than she had ever been 
before in her whole life. 

The lawyer (as she described it) flew at her at once. 
He questioned her sharply on tlie subject of the child’s 
condition and reeovery, of whe were present, and who 
knew of the arrival of the supposed corpse; of who 
went in and out that day; of what happened. He 
cress-questioned her, He said sharply and without 
reason : 

‘* Nu evasion, me’am.” 

He frightened her and frowned at her, and shook 
his finger at her, all tono purpose. She told the same 
story without his making her contradict herself. 

When he dismissed her she fled his presence as an 
accused person might have fled that of the members 
of that pleasant iastitution, the Inquisition, and had 
hysterics in her own bedroom, sympathized with and 
ministered unto by another employée of the place, who 
declared she 

“ Knowed enough of lawyers, and prayed tobe kept 
clear of ’em for evermore !” 

“She knows nothing, I think,” said the lawyer. 
“ Would it be possible for me.to discover the where- 
abouts of David Drew, the watchmaa mentioned in 
your record ?” 

“T will send for him,” said Dr. Rawdon. “He 
lives hard by This is somewhat mysterious, Mr. 
Grier.” 

“You are right, sir,” said Mr. Grier. “And what 
renders it doubly so is the fact that the lost child will 
be a wealthy heiress.” There may be motives for her 
concealment not possible in the case of a poor chili. 
You will, of, course, refrain from mentioning what | 
have just told you to any one.” 

The doctor assented by, a. bow, and led the way to 
the dining-room, where luncheon was prepared. 

They were not interrupted in their meal, for David 
Drew made no haste to auswer the summons. The 
poor-house had been an object of terror to him ever 
since that awful night, It was two good jhours be~ 
fore he came. Theu heappeared, pale and anxious, 
and stood. before the mR ig nervously plucking 
the fur from a cap he wore. 

Lawyer Grier tackled him at once. 

“You remember a woman who met you, or whom 
you met on the wharf, one December night, more than 
a year “ge oe 

“T didn’t meet herthere,” said Davy. “I found her 
passing a place I'd gone under for shelter from the 
rain, and followed her. She wanted to drown herself 
and her baby. I stopped her.” 

He plucked the fur from his cap again, and stood 
looking down. 





“ What then ?” asked Grier 





“Well, then, she walked along o’ mea bit, and 
asked me to hold the baby. I did it; and when she 
left me I don’t know, but when I looked to where she 
was, I found’she’d run.” 

“What day was it?” 

“ The dead o’ night of a Thursday?” 

“ What day of the month, I mean? No evasion, 
sir !” 

“Lord knows if I remember rightly; I couldn't 
swear. ‘Twas just afore I waspaid; and theyalways 
pay me on the last. I reckon ’twas the twenty-eighth.” 

“Where did you take the child ?” 

Davy plucked his fur eap harder. 

“ Ask the old woman that tends the door if I didn't 
fetch a child here that night. Ask the doctor.” 

“Then the woman must have met youtwice, or you 
met two women on the same night, er some other. ‘lhe 
child we look for is a girl—the one you brought here 
was a boy.” 

Davy looked up for the first time, and stopped pull- 
ing at his cap. 

“ There's been a lot 0’ foundliugs fetched here,” he 
said. “I never fetched but one. I never met but one 
woman down by the wharf. Ieaven keep me from 
meetin’ another, and them from going there. The 
child that gal gave me to hold—the child L fetched 
here that night—was a boy. I'll swear to that on any 
Bible any where.” . 

It was plain he spoke the truth. There could be no 
doubt of thats plain, also, that he was relieved—why, 
the lawyer could not tell. He went on: 

; You know, of course, that that child came to 
life.” 

“ What child ?” gasped Davy. 

“That the chikl you brought here was not dead, 
ouly under the influence of some narcotic,” said the 
doctor 

“T did not know it. Heaven knows I didn’t!’ cried 
Davy, trembling in every limb. ‘Alive! Oh, no, it 
was dvad—poisoned! I mean I’m sure it was dead !” 
and his face turned ashy pale, and he trembled. 

“ He is living, and in this house. Would you like 
to see him?” asked the doctor, kindly. 

Davy looked at him in silence, and shook his head 
slowly. 

“Td rather die than see a.child I brought here in 
the poor-house anywhere but in its graveyard,” he 
gasped,“ You won't need me no more, gentlemen ? 
Good-day,” and he walked away without another 
word. 

“The child—the squire’s own son in the posr- 
house!” he moaned, when he was by himself in tae 
road without. ‘“ Oh, Grace, it must all come out uow'! 
I can’t let this go!” 

The agitation had been too great. for him; he felt 
giddy and ill. 

At the first shady spot he paused, and sat down uuder 
a tree 

Soon he fell over on his face, with a deep groan. 

It was a quiet place, and tliree hours passed before 
any one came by, then some labourers at work on a 
new stone house passed that way One looked toward 
him. 

“The old man’s been takin’ a drop,” said the first. 

The other stooped over him. 

“Tf Le has lw’ll niver take another, ue said. ‘For 
he’s dead. Heaven he'p him.” 

And he spoke the truth 

Dr. Rawdon, summoned to the spot by some who 
had gathered around, was amongst the first who learnt 
the news, but he failed to counect it with David's 
visit to the poor-house. Sudden deaths were not un- 
common. 

The doctor said, “ Poor old fellow !” and heaved’ a 
sigh, rather for poor mortality in general than for 
David Drew in particular. 

So the old watchman died, and was buried, and tlie 
knowledge which had killed him remained hidden 
from old Grace. who wept above his grave, and felt 
herself indeed alone in the world. She had no frieuds, 
no acquaintances, aud seldom conversed with any one 
but Deboraa; so that through all that year the fact of 
the infant's restoration to life had never come to 
Grace’s ear 

The events of that day had proved the depth of his 
own feelings to Dr, Rawdon. ‘ 

Ere a week was over he had, as quietly as, possible, 
taken measures to adopt the child, to the utter aston- 
ishment of the authorities of the institution, and had 
sent it away in charge of astout woman, whoappeared 
and departed mysteriously; and, in a fortnight, had 
changed their astonishment to horror, by resigning 
his position, and retiriug into private life with his 
“ adopted son,” 

Mrs. Mills never put faith in human man again. 
The doctor had always been an exception in her mind; 
henceforth she shook her head, and sagely remarked 
that: 

“ Whatever men were.on the surface, their carry- 
ings on were just the same the world over!” and 
instanced Dr. Rawdon, 
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CHAPTER XL 
COMING HOME, 


Is this the first time, then, that thou 
Hast borne false witness. 

Nivereen years after the night on which our story 
opens, the house at the Pines was found, at a late 
hour, in an unusual state of confusion and bustle. 

Lights glimmered in every room, and servants and 
charwomen were at work, scrubbing, scouring, and 
preparing the apartments. 

In the kitchen, old Deborah, hardly older in appear- 
ance than on the day when we last saw her, was en- 
gaged in mysterious culinary operations, which filled 
her region of the establishment with fragrance, and 
even penetrated the upper floor, where white-wash and 
soapsuds reigned paramount. . 

Deborah loved to talk, even to herself, as she rolled 
and kneaded and peeped into the great old oven. 

“Bless and save us! this is something new for us. 
Now we're clearing up and baking in the middle of 
the night, and everything turned over, because mas- 
ter’s coming home with gentlefolks. Time he came 
to see how that Grace is bringing up hisson. I never 
see such a young gentleman before, All that Grace's 
fault!” and Deborah’s head went into the oven again. 

Her words told tle cause of the unusual bustle. 

After nineteen years’ absence from his home, Walter 
Shelbourne was about returning. 

That very morning a telegraphic despatch had been 
received announcing briefly his arrival on the morrow, 
and requesting that everything should be in perfect 
order, as he would probably be accompanied by several 
friends. 

An old house, of which only three or four rooms 
had been occupied for so many years, was not easily 
prepared for occupation and inspection on so short a 
notice. But Deborah and Grace put their heads to- 
gether, and engaging (as had been ordered) new 
servants on the spot, called temporary assistants to 
their aid, and accomplished more than could be hoped 
ip so short a time, though at midnight much remained 
to be done, and the labourers were expected to continue 
until dawn. 

A proof, so declared the assembled workwomen, of 
the thoughtlessness of “men folks who believed that 
housework could be done by magic.” 

While the bustle was going on one door remained 
close shut, one individual of the household sat almost 
unconscious of the various sounds which awoke the 
silence of the night. 

In the old nursery fronting the garden sata youth, 
still dressed as he had been for the day, with his head 
buried in his arms, and his frame convulsed at inter- 
vals by fits of trembling, which seemed to arise from 
uncontrollable terror. 

One hand, a little outstretched, grasped tightly a 
crumpled piece of paper. 

It was a telegraphic message received that morning 
frem the master of “The Pines,” directed to “Mr. 
Harold Shelbourne, The Pines.” 

The hand that clutched the despatch was white 
as snow, small, and with dimples at the joints. 

The hair which fell over the downcast face was 
ebony black, and glossy as any raven's wing ; the neck 
about which it clustered was delicate enough for 
that ot a child. 

Now and then the head was lifted, then cast down 
again in a paroxysm of despair. 

At last a rap at. the door aroused him. He tossed 
back the dishevelled locks, and crossed the room to 
admit the applicant. 

It was Grace. 

Twenty years had changed the old nurse woefully. 
Her head was quite white, and her face was covered 
with a network of wrinkles; but she was upright and 
vigorous still—far moreso than the youth who stood 
before her. 

Now that the face was visible, it appeared dark of 
hue but delicate of feature, with full large eyes of 
oriental blackness, long silky lashes, a small scarlet 
mouth, delicately-pencilled eyebrows, and a dimple in 
the chin. 

The forehead was low, but broad, the check suffused 
with a musky mellow red—a lovely face, but not a 
manly one; the boy looked only sixteen, but his real 
ace was twenty. 

“ Awake yet, deary ?” asked the old woman. “ Why 
not goto bed andsleep? You'll want to look your 
best and your strongest when——” 

“Hush!” he cried; ‘don’t, don’t never speak of 
him again. Sleep! Howcan I sleep with to-morrow 
so near? How canI face him? Your sense must 
teach you that we cannot keep the secret. The idea 
is preposterous! You must bave been mad to attempt 
it. Best tell him at once and cast ourselves upon his 
mercy.” 

‘The old woman uttered a scream, suppressed almost 
cre it passed her lips, but awful to listen to. 

She fell upon her knees at Harold’s feet and clasped 
them with both hands. 


Goethe. 





“A little while—a little while!” she moaned. 
“ You don’t know him. You don’t know what might 
be done to me. I’ve loved you, I've been good to 
you. Oh, my deary, don’t turn agin your poor old 
nursey, and agin yourself, too! I'll die soon; I won't 
trouble you long! Oh, have mercy!” 

Harold stooped down and put both arms about the 
old woman's neck. 

“ Don't cry,” he said. ‘I love youas if you were 
my mother. I'd suffer anything rather than hurt 
you. But one glance will tell him—will tell any 
stranger.” 

“That's your fancy, dear,” said the old woman. 
“ Be bold, and you'll keep the secret yet.” 

Harold answered by another trembling fit. 

“Bold!” he panted; “there is nota drop of bold 
blood in my nature. Iam afraid of shadows; I start 
at any unusual sound; faintness steals over me at 
every strong emotion; and since I learned the secret 
you so vainly hoped to hide, I have known no quiet 
moment. Oh, nursey, let us tell him! He will not 
punish two such defenceless creatures. He will only 
send us away together, and I will work for you, and 
we will live in peace, with no seoret to hide, and I 
will love you, and thank God that it is all over. Oh, 
nurse, it must be discovered at last—you kuow it 
must!” 

The old woman shook her head. 

“It shall not in my lifetime,” she said. “I’ve kept 
the secret so long, and I will yet. People never guess 
a secret uatil they have some reason for suspicion, 
and no human being knows this but we two. Try, 
for old nurse’s sake, that’s a dear. And they say 
that master’s in poor health, and may not live long, 
and if he dies we can go to some far-off country, and 
be in no more danger, dear. You'll find it easier to 
keep than you think. It’s only the first.” 

Harold lifted his face with a hopeless look. 

“ It will be every day and hour,” he’ said. “ How 
can I call him father? Howcan I, base impostor 
that I am, let him call me son? Well, let it be as you 
desire. Let him discover for himself without con- 
fession. My disgrace will be greater, our punishment 
the heavier; buat you shall not reproach me. Despite 
the wrong you have done me, you are the only being 
in all the world whom I love ?” 

“ And you will try, dear?” 

“Tl try—yes, yes, I'll try.” 

The answer came in a hopeless voice. The beauti- 
ful face turned pale, the head drooped. 

“TI am weary,” said Harold, “ very weary. Sit 
down here, nurse, and let me put my head in your 
lap and try to sleep. Ob, if it were only for the last 
time, nursey !—the secret might be kept then, and I 
should be so much happier. Nursey, can’t you give 
me some of that laudanum you gave the poor baby 
by mistake, and let me rest for ever? I don’t want to 
live. (Phere is nothing for me to live for but dis- 

ce!” 

“Oh, heaven forbid! don’t reproach me with that 
murder! Don’t ask me to commit another!” moaned 
the old woman. “I'd rather have been torn limb 
from limb than do what I did. I've told you so 
often.” 

“Yes, yes, I’m doing wrong; I ought not to 
wound you. But my life is a wrong; you know one 
placed as I am can do nothing right. My birth 
must have been accursed. Oh, nurse, nurse, this would 
have been hard even if I were——” 

“Hush !” pleaded the old woman ; “the time is so 
near, you must not—indeed you must not speak so!— 
for my sake, for my sake!” 

And as‘she spoke she took the boy ia her arms, 
and with his head upon her shoulder, lulled him to 
sleep with such a song as nurses sing to babes. 

(To be continued.) 








New Metnop or RerininG Svcar.—A new pro- 
cess of boiling the juice of the sugar-cane has recently / 
been introduced in the island of Antigua, West In- 
dies, which does not convert the juice into separate 
articles, distinct in nature, such as sugar, molasses 
and rum, but into a solid compound containing all 
these articles in a single mass, from which, afterward, 
the refiner extracts the various articles of commerce 
which it contains. The new process was discovered 
by an English chemist, and it is thought that it 
will work quite a revolution in sugar-making every- 
where. 

New carriages of a very luxurious kind are about 
to be placed on the Nicholas Railway between St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. In addition to a hand- 
somely-furnished saloon and smoking-chamber, each 
carriage comprises a series of smaller apartments open- 
ing on both sides of the corridor. The sofas, ottomans, 
and cushions of the daytime are at night converted 
into beds, mattresses, pillows, &c., so that the passen- 
gers can sleep with all the comforts of home. There 
are, of course, separate divisions for ladies and gentie- 





men, and when the travellers wake in the morning 


they find their clothes brushed and folded 
dants, and all the arrangements for 
dressing ready for use. Russia is gy 
rather a backward country, but when will Bp 
reach this height of comfort and luxury jp nil 
accommodation? Carriages of the description rn 
mentioned are to be provided on the Nicholas Railns. 
for the second and third as well as for the § mia 
the only difference being in the elegance of the ‘ 
tings. A slight additional charge above the Ordina; " 
fares will* be made for these vehicles, and those my 
do not choose to pay it can travel in the old rs 
riages. 
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THE PRUSSIAN Spy. 


Ose who has never travelled on the continent of 
Europe can have but a faint idea of the troubles aaj 
annoyances which legitimately grow out of the passe 
port system. 

In France you begin to feel these things quite seas. 
bly—ratler as a constant draft on the pocket, however 
than as anything very serious—for a little money., 
few francs here and there to the different officials cop. 
cerned, will generally make matters all straight ang 
easy for you; but when you enter the confines of 
Prussia, Austria, or Russia, then farewell to indepen- 
dent freedom, and regard yourself as a suspected 
foreigner, bound to thread unerringly a labyrinthiay 
path, through all kinds of legai enactments, or fing 
youreelt inextricably entangled in the meshos of ths 
aw, and pounced upon by the watching police, as is 
the innocent moth which unfortunately enters the web 
of the vigilant and hungry spider. 

had rambled over quite. an extensive portion of 
Prussia, merely with an idle traveller's curiosity. 
subject meanwhile to all kinds of petty annoyancs 
from the causes I have named, when at last I reve!wd 
Berlin, where I resolved to remain and await a rew't- 
tance from my banker in London, my funds havin: 
suddenly run short, by reason of my purchase of a 
large diamond, which had been offered me at a tewt- 
ing price. 

I selected an hotel of the second class, and estab 
lished myself in it very comfortably, having, as | 
believed, about funds enough to meet my expenses till 
more should arrive. 

I had been in Berlin perhaps a weck, visiting various 
places of amusement and curiosity, when one mor- 
ing, after having been engaged in poring over an 
English paper tilla late hour, I re-lighted a hali- 
smoked cigar, and sallied forth for a brisk walk. 

I had not gone a hundred paces, before I founds 
sentry’s musket at my breast, and lLeard the ominous 
words : , 

“ Sir, L arrest you, in the king’s name!” 

“ What for ?” I demanded; “ what have I done?” 

“Broken the law!” replied the fellow, with inso- 
lent coolness, at the same time rudely tapping my 
cigar with his musket. 

“Broken what law ?” 

“ The law against smoking.” ‘ 

“Is a gentleman not allowed to smoke in Pras- 
sia ?” 

‘* Not in the street, sir.” 

‘*Well, confound your -laws!” cried I, rather 
sharply; “I have been constantly annoyed by some 
miserable, petty enactment like this, ever siuce | set 
foot in this country !” 

This was not a very politic speech for a stranger 
to make in any country, and least of all for 4 man 
under arrest in a land of despotism. “> 

“Forward! march!” said the sentry indicating 
with his musket the way I was to go. ; 

“Take me to your superior, then, and let me sete 
this matter at once!” said I, with an air, supposig 
the whole thing would result in a pretty round fine. 

The sentry called the officer of tle guard, who met 
me with a civil bew. re} 

“ Fined for smoking in the street, [ suppose, I said, 
in a sort of explanatory way. , 

The sentry whispered a few words in his ear. 

“ You must pass the night in the guard-louse. said 
the officer, turning to me. eet ; 

“Pshaw!” gaid I, “you are only jesting! Com 
what is the fine?” ut c 

“How long have you been in Prussia? asked the 
officer. 

About eight months,” I answered. 
“And have you yet to discover that the officers e 
justice in this country are not in the abit of jets 
with affairs of state!” Aye 

“Oh! then smoking a cigar in the street 15% 
affair of state in Prussia, is it ?” said I, in av ironies 
tone. 

The officer frowned and bit his lips, but made 1 
reply. 

We reached the guard-house in silence. 

“Surely not. in there?” said 1, as my 
threw open the door of a damp, filthy cell. 





conductor 





“ Enter!’ was his stern response. 
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a 
[did so, and was left there to pass the night alone 
ight. 
. aenei morning I was marched off to the 
Yice-office, and found myself among a crowd of 
Pr erable wretches, who had been arrested during the 
vent for various crimes, and were now huddled toge- 
hea here to wait an examination, 
‘As I was the only well-dressed gentleman of the 
rty, and had been brought here for a slight irregu- 
larity, I naturally expected my turn would come 


first. 
I was 
rities was to h 


mistaken; perhaps the design of the autho- 
umble me still more ; at all events, ~ 
ther of my companions in misery were le 
fF and disposed oh till remained alone. I was 
vexed, and at the same time alittle alarmed. Per- 
haps the whole affair was going to turn outa good 
deal more serious than I had supposed possible—in 
fact it already had done so—and I might be far from 
through with it yet. I had committed no crime, it is 
true; in fact, I had done nothing to merit the dis- 
grace and punishment I had already received ; but I[ 
kuew enough of the arbitrary power of despotism to 
make me feel not a little concerned, and to regret in 
some measure my hasty and passionate words. 

At length I was summoned into a small, narrow 
room, divided by a bar, behind which sat a man with 
one eye, a large scar across his left cheek, and whose 
sardonic expression of countenance would certainly 
have kept me from selecting him for a boon com- 
puion. With his one eye he took a quick, sharp 
survey of my face and person, and then, in a squeak- 
ing voice, demanded my name. 

“Richard Beresiord.” 

He turned and fumbled over a pile of papers, and 
at length drew out one which I recognized as my 


ssport. 
ee Hom! an Englishman!” he muttered, with an 
expression which showed he had no liking for the 
nation. 

He then referred to a large book which lay on the 
desk beside him, and, after examining it for a few 
minutes, said, in the same squeaking voice: 

“This matter is serious, and must be decided by 
bigher authority.” 

“ And all this grows out of simply smoking a cigar 
in the street, does it?” said I, in a tone that betrayed 
some of the irritation I felt. 

“You will see, sir!” was the short, surly rejoinder 
of the one-eyed functiouary, who held the office of 
inspector of police. 

I could not resist the temptation of a reply, not- 
withstanding I knew it would do me more harm than 
good. 

“Well,” said I, “if I am to be kept in durance 
much longer, I hope I shall either be furnished with 
something to eat, or permitted to procure it myself, 
J I have no desire to be starved to death for 
nothing.” 

To this the inspector did not even condescend to 
reply, but taking up a printed blank, he filled it out 
and landed it to my conductor or guard, who imme- 
diately tapped me on the shoulder and told me to 
follow him. 

We left the room by a door opposite to the one by 
which we engered. Hearing a step behind me, I 
looked back, and discovered a soldier, with a musket, 
following just a pace behind me. For the first time 
I really trembled. 

All this caution and care must mean something ; 
perhaps I was about to be immured in a dungeon, 
{ had not done anything—but what of that? I was 
iu the power of men who might deal harshly with 
he, and what redress would I have? what means of 
cseape from their clutches? I might be missed and 
eventually be inquired about, but in the meantime I 
night also die in a dungeon. 

Politically speaking, the English Government was 
bound to see me have my rights; but getting redress 
for s wrong through government interference is a 
Slow progress at best, and I was not in the least con- 
sole by thinking of it at that time. 

After being led through a long, narrow passage, I 
Was conducted into another small, dingy room. upon 
Sane of which was painted, “‘ Department for 
Arrests, 

Th this apartment were three men, two of them 
pop bo desks bor a bar, and the third, a littie, 
rim old man, was busi ring over 
tobe an official docume Aa ig Over what appeared 

This third personage, who was in reality the great 
es of the place, did not deign to lift his eyes from 

: manuscript in his hand, for even so much asa 
siauce at my inferior self, but kept on reading, and 
psec J making notes, for more than an hour, 
on rs hich Le got up and went out, and was gone at 
a Wo hours more, I being all this time kept stand- 

“4 aud waiting in the most anxious suspense. In 

tin however, a prisoner can wait—who cares ? 
bis ~ the little grim old man came shuffling back to 

Pisco; and, having adjusted his spectacles, signi- 


fied that he was ready for any new case, which in this 
instance happened to be mine. 

“The prisoner will step up close to the bar,” he 
said, in a cracked and grating tone. 

I obeyed the order, and found my face close to his. 

He opened a large book, and, after one sharp glance 
at me, fixed his eyes on that. 

“ What is your name?” was bis first question. 

“Richard Beresford.” 

“Your country ?” 

“ England.” 

“ Your age?” 

“ 'T'wenty-six.” 

“Your profession, or occupation ?” 

“Gentleman.” 

* What do you mean by gentleman ?” and he peered 
sharply at me over his spectacles. 

I was tempted to reply, by asking him if there were 
no such personages in Prussia; but I refrained, 
knowing that any sharp answer would react upon 
myself. 

“ In England,” I said, in a very civil tone, “a gen- 
tleman is a person of good family and education, who 
has the means to live without following any particular 
business.” 

* Ah—I see,” he rejoined, witha sneer; “a rich 
do-nothing! Have you parents ?” 

“T have.” 

“Where does your father live ?” 

“ On his estate, a few miles from London.” 

“ What is his business ?” 

“ He is a baronet, and lives on his income. 

“A gentleman too, eh ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And your mother ?” 

“ She of course is a lady !” said I, emphatically. 

“Umph! Well, sir, how long have you been in 
Prussia ?” 

* About eight months.” 

“ Where have you been since entering this king- 
dom ?” 

I named the places I had visited, in regular order. 

“You mention Dessau,” he said, referring to his 
book, “‘ when were you there ?” 

‘Last montb.” 

“ How long were you there ?” 

“T donot remember the number of days.” 

“T will tell you then—five. You stopped at the 
White Horse—a not over respectable inn. You rose 
late, and went to bed late, and you speat your time in 
rambling about, in an idle way, smoking cigars, and 
sometimes swearing at things that did not please you. 
You see we have it all down here,” he added, tapping 
the book. “Now, then, you left Dessau and went to 
Wittenberg ?” : 

“T did.” 

“ How long were you there?” 

“ A week or two.” 

“ A vague, unsatisfactory answer. You were there 
just two weeks and one day! Well, what did you do 
there ?” 

“ About the same as at Dessau.” 

“ What did you do there different from any other 
place where you stopped in this kingdom ?” 

“ I do not remember.” 

“No? Then your memory is not worth much. I will 
tell you. You purchased a diamond of a small, dark 
man for less than its real value.” 

I started with surprise. Was every movement, 
every act, I might almost say, every thought of mine, 
since entering the confines of Prussia, known to the 
police? It seemed so. 

“* Why did you purchase that diamond for less than 
its real value ?” pursued my inquisitor. 

“ Because the owner offered to sell it at that tempt- 
ing price,” I answered, wondering what was going to 
grow out of this. 

“ The owner, you say! 
the owner was?” 

‘I supposed, of course, that it belonged to the man 
that sold it.” 

“ Rightfully 2?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then why did you suppose he would sell it undor 
its real worth ?” 

“ Because, as he said, he was anxious to raise ready 
money.” 

“ Did you not think the diamond was stolen ?” 

“TI had no reason to think so from the price. It is 
natural for persons to offer jewels, er anything else, 
in fact, for less than their real value, when anxivus 
for ready money.” 

“ Yes, and a thief wili sell for less than tho real 
owner.” 

“ Undoubtedly, sir.” 

“You only paid about three-fourths of the value of 
that diamond; this should have made you suspicious. 
In fact, you were! You believed that diamond to 

have been stolen, if you did not indeed know it! And 
you were right. It was stolen. It belongs to a sot 


” 


How did you know who 





owned by Count Esterhazy. Where is it now ?” 


I produced it, with a good deal of tremulous mis- 
giving. It had cost me a thousand pounds—a good 
deal too much to lose. The little grim, ugly old man 
took it, and examined it with avaricious eyes. 

“Of course, this having been stolen, is forfeited,” 
he said. “The only question is, whetber you, as the 
receiver, ought not to be held equally guilty with the 
thief, who has already been apprehended, tried, and 
condemned. All things considered, however, I have 
decided to let you go. You are fined five-and-twenty 
shillings for smoking in the street. Pay that, sir, and 
go, and beware how you again fall into the hands of 
our police!” 

“ And am I to lose my diamond and the thousand 
pounds I paid for it?” said I, scarcely able to keep 
down my anger. 

“You may thank me, sir, that you get off thus easily 
under the circurastances!” said the old man, throwing 
up his spectacles. 

“This matter shall not rest here, though!” said I, 
as I laid down my fine and turned to go. 

“No threats to the officers of this Government, if 
you please!” said the grim old man, with a look that 
made my flesh creep; “or you pass from here to a 
dungeon at once! You have already said enough, 
since your arrest, to put you where your friends 
could not find you; and if I hear another word of 
insolence, you shall go there! Take my advice, 
young man; keep your tongue close in Prussia, and 
leave the kingdom as soon as you can!” 

I did; and if ever they catch mo in that region 
again, the thieves shall have the liberty to rob me of 
another thousand pounds! E. B. 


THE CONIBOS FISHING FOR TURTLES. 


Betwesn the fifteenth of August and the first of 
September, the season when the turtle lays his eggs 
on the banks of the Ucayali, when the snow stops 
falling upon the summit of the Andes, the waters of 
the river decrease, and leave the sandy shores un- 
covered. ‘The subsidence of the waters is the signal 
to the Conibo to begin fishing. 

Although the forests and the waters amply supply 
the Conibo with food, he seems only to crave the 
turtle, almost fo a mania, which makes him the most 
cruel destroyer of these animals. He sits for hours 
on the river-bank, studying the habits of this dull, 
amphibious creature, from the time of laying eggs to 
the season of migration. 

On acertain day he embarks, with his family and 
paraphernalia, and floats up er down tle river, as 
caprice or instinct impels him. These voyages extend 
ten, twenty, or forty leagues. When the fishermen 
perceive along the sandy shore indistinct lines—traces 
of the talons of the turtle—they stop and construct 
temporary sheds, under which, concealed, they lie in 
wait for their prey. Their instinct is such that they 
seldom anticipate more than a day or two the arrival 
of the turtles. 

In the dead of the night, between midnight and 
two o'clock, the waters of the river are suddenly 
agitated, like a boiling whirlpool. Millions of turtles 
emerge lazily from the river, and cover the shore. 
The Conibos, kaeeling down in their leafy hiding- 
places, preserve a profound silence, and await the 
moment for action. ‘The turtles, who leave the 
water in squadrons, begin to dig with their front 
claws holes some two hundred yards long, four feet 
wide and two deep. 

The intensity with which they pursue their labour 
is so great that the sand flies in every direction, and 
the turtles are, as it were, enveloped in a dense fog. 
When the size of the trench seems to them to have 
attained the requisite dimensions, each turtle, jump- 
ing on the edge, suddenly turns his posterior towards 
the cavity, and deposits in the bottem from forty to 
seventy soft-shell eggs. Then the hind legs begiv 
to scratch up the sand, until the excavation is fille( 
up. It often happens that more than one turtle is 
shuffled into the ditch and buried alive in all this in 
petuous haste, for the whole affair does not occupy 
more than a quarter of an hour. No svoner is the 
liole filled up than the turtles rush pell-mell into 
the river; this is the momeut watched for by the 
Conibos. 

One of them suddenly shouts out, and the whole 
truop rushes in pursuit—not to cut off the retreat, 
for they would certainly be knocked down and 
trampled upon by the powerful squadron, but to at- 
tack their flank, seize the laggards, and turn them 
upon their backs. Often before the main army have 
retreated, at least one thousand prisoners are cap- 
tured. 

At daybreak the massacre commences. With the 
hatchets of these Indians the shell and breast-plate 
flies into atoms ; the reeking intestines are pulled out 
and tossed to the women, who separate from them a 
fine yellow fat, superior in delicacy to any goose 





greese. ‘The bodies are abandoned to the birds of 
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prey—vultures and eagles—attracted from every direc- 
tion by this carnage. Before commencing their but- 
chery, the Conibog select two or three hundred turtles 
for home consumption and traffic with the missiona- 
ries. To prevent these animals from struggling, or 
turning over into their natural position, they incise 
their paws and tie them together in pairs. The 
turtle, thus rendered unable to budge, draws in his 
head and gives no further sign of life. To prevent 
calcination from the sun, the turtles are thrown into 
a ditch, and covered with green boughs. 

Men and women now commence the preparation of 
the fat, which they melt up and beat with wooden 
spatulas. From being yellow and opaque, it becomes 
colourless:and limpid, and is then: poured into jars, 
which are stopped up with seaweed. The.residuum is 
thrown to the fishes, who fight over it greedily. 

Our natives do not forget the eggs, which, together 
with the fat and flesh, constitute their commere with 
the missionaries. They take them by handfuls and 
tlirow them into a little canoe, previously well cleaned 
and scraped, which also serves as a press. With fine 
pointed arrows the men and women hollow out these 
eggs, and, using muscle-shells for spoons, collect the 
unctuous yolks. Upon the residue they pour some 
potfuls of water, and stir up the whole mass, from the 
surface of which any remnant of the yellow fat is 
carefully skimmed. 

The process is completed by boiling, frothing and 
packing in jars. 

They trade off this fat and oi] to the missionaries, 
for culinary uses, im exchange for glass-wares, knives, 
fish-hooks, javelins, old nails remodelled, &c. One of 
these nails, sharpened and fastened to the arrow’s 
point, serves to harpoon the turtle as it passes from 
one river to another. 

The habitual expression of the countenanees of these 
natives is of that mixture of abstraction and sadness 
which characterizes most of the Peruvian savages, but 
the almost spherical roundness of their physiognomies 
stamps them with an aspect of good nature and 
sprightliness, which counterbalances the first impres- 
sion. Their complexions are very dark, and their 
skins, constantly exposed to the bites of mosquitoes, 
are like rough leather. 

The Conibo’s hair is black, uneven and exuberant, 
his upper lip and thin almost hairless—no. beard is 
ever to be seen. The women are small, plump and 
awkward; but they have not those immense bodies 
and thin legs which distinguish many of their sex 
among the tribes of the south, They are nearly 
naked, notwitlistanding the torments of the mosquitoes, 
and only wear a small girdle of brown stuff. They 
wear their hair cut short over their foreheads, and 
long and flowing behind. Theircomplexionsare as 
dark as those of the men, and they also-blacken their 
gums. 

The men wear a brown cotton blouse, ornamented 
with arabesque, oval and zig-zag designs, traced with 
a paiut-brush. The custom of painting the face is 
common to both sexes of the Conibo tribe, but more 
fashionalle among the man. Red and black are the 
colours used; the former for the faces only, and the 
latter for all parts of the body. Sometimes they dis- 
play painted buskins as low as the ankle, or riding- 
boots as high as the knee. They wear vests open at 
at the bosom and festooned over the hips, and those 
who are very much overcome with modesty, paint 
gloves or mittens upon their hands. Unfortunately, 
however, much of this elaborate painting is only visible 
when they perform their ablutions. 

Among these children of nature coquetry is the 
especial privilege of the men. They bestow the most 
minute attention upon their adorning, pass many 
hours in depilating and painting themselves, smile in 
their bits of looking-glass, if they happen to have any, 
and display great satisfaction with their personal 
charms. They have their every-day coat of paint, 
and their holiday styles also, which are very elabo- 
rate, and applied to their faces and bodies by a 
process of stamping very similar to that used in 
adorning the Etrusean vases. To this choice colour- 
ing, the Conibos add jewellery of black and white 
pearls. They make for themselves earrings and 
wide necklaces, which surround the throat and fall 
upon tle bosom in the style of the bands of the 
clergy. 





Doctors’ Fres.—The Manchester Medico-Ethical 
Association has issued to its members a ““recommen- 
datory tariff ” ef professional charges, which seems to 
be approved of generally in the profession. . Patients 
are divided into classes, according to their house rental, 
the rate of pryment differing with the rent. Thus for 
an ordinary visit, where the rent is from £10 to £25 
per annum, a charge of 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. is recom- 
mended ; where the rent is from £25 to £30, the charge 
is 3s. 6d. to 5s.; and soon. No mention is made of 
payment for medicines. ‘Balancing in every light 
tle advantages to patient and practitioner of supplying 


cluded that this tariff is equally applicable to both 
cases, and recommends if whether medicines are sup- 
plied or not. Of course, no extra charge for them is 
understood, as their cost is amply made up by. the 
greater hold the practitioner has on his patient, and in 
various ways which need not be recapitulated.” . No 
fees have been fixed for surgical operations, setting of 
fractures, &c.; but the charges allowed by the Poor- 
law Board are regarded as constituting “a good mini- 
mum.” 





TEMPTATION. 
———_>_ _—- 
Br J. F. SMITH, Ese, 


Author of “ The Wiil and the Way,” “ Woman and her Master,” 
hc. £c. 





CHAPTER XV. 
Experience teacheth us 
That resolution's a sole help at need. 
Shakespeare, 

Tne information which the weaver's wife had given 
her respecting the past, so studioxsly kept hidden from 
her by the agent, caused his grand-daughter to ponder 
deeply. For the first time in her life, she felt an in- 
clination to resist the degradivg tyranny to which 
she had for so many years been the drudge+the 
slave. 

Neither was the woman’s caution forgotten—it 
weighed like a nightmare upon the heart of the deso- 
late Martha. It implied a suspicion, if not a know- 
ledge of some crime committed by Peter Quin, which 
she shuddered to speculate upon. 

“ Would I knew more or less!” she repeated several 
times to herself during the day; ‘bad as he is, I 
would not, even in thought, do him an injustice by 
supposing a 

She hesitated, and the half-spoken sentence died 
upon her lips, 

When the agent returned, his first inquiry was for 
the child. The instant he beheld it, he regarded it 
with a bitter scowl, although he expressed the greatest 
satisfaction that the captain had succeeded in execut- 
ing his orders. 

The terrified infant clung screaming to the bosom 
of Martha, whom she already recognised with smiles 
of infantine affection. 

“You terrify her!” observed his. grand-daughter, 
drawing Fanny yet closer to her. ; 

“ Pooh!” said the old man, angrily; “ children are 
not so easily frightened! She will soon get accus- 
tomed to my manner !” 

Martha was delighted with this response; it im- 
plied that for some time at least the little stranger 
was to remain with them; but she prudently 
abstained from asking him any questions upon the 
subject. It was the only way to avoid exciting his 
suspicions. 

His next inquiries were respecting his clients, as he 
termed them: satisfied that nothing of importance had 
occurred during his absence, he directed his grand- 
daughter to prepare his supper, and retired to’ see 
that everything was safe in the office. 

Satisfied, apparently, with the examination, he re- 
turned in unusual good humour, made a hearty meal, 
and even carried his extravagance so far as to open a 
bottle of wine—a luxury he rarely indulged in. 
Suddenly looking up, he noticed that Martha—who 
was seated near the fire-place with Fanny, who bad 
fallen asleep upon her lap—had her eyes fixed upon 
him with an expression which he had never noticed 
before. 

“ What, in the fiend’s name,” he exclaimed, “is the 
fool staring at ?” ; 

“I was thinking,” replied the. poor girl, “how 
closely this infant’s fate resembles mine!” 
“ How so?” 

“‘ We neither of us are ever likely to learn the name 
of the mother who bore us !” 

“ Will not mine content you?” demanded the aged 
ruffian, with a sneer; “many would only be too glad 
to bear it—to stand as near to me as you do in blood 
as well as affection!” 

At the word “affection,” his grand-daughter gave 
a sickly smile. 

It was little of affection that she had ever known 
during her solitary existence. 

A sudden suspicion crossed the brain of Peter Quin. 
“You have had a visitor?” he said, eyeing her 
sternly. 

“TI might nave had!” answered Martha, warily; 
“but, thank heaven, I kept the chain between us! 
The eaptain, when he brought the infant, tried by 
surprise, entreaty, and at last by menaces, to enter 
the house; he talked of his love for me—but the bait 
was too palpable for me to catch at! He must have 
suspected,” she added, “ that you were from home !” 
“Not unlikely—not unlikely!” repeated the agent, 
musingly; “ that’s his game—is it? We shall see— 





agent was listening: the unhappy ; 
bar the door of her chamber, but dared not, lest he 
should hear her, 


TE ra 
The sinister smile which accompanied the 
thuttered words made his grand-daughter shud 
She recollected the watch. and the paper, ang re er. 
not that the thoughts of the speaker referreq Po vg 
“You are not angry with mb?” she observed, sh, 
missively. ne 
“No—no!” we ee the old man, sharply; « 
acted rightly in keeping him on tho ontside an 
door; and still more wisely in telling me what ‘ : 
taken place! The captain is a fine gentleman, a 
fellow, likely to catch a woman’s fancy—earn ; 
great deal of money, too, in his way ! ‘So if ee 
really like him, I don’t see why——” en 
Although Martha knew 'that this was merely 
to sound her inclination, she could noi repens 
feeling of disgust and horror which the idea of ae 
entertaining a thought of the ruffian conjured » et 
“You mean it as a jest!” she said; “but itisa crnd 
one! I shall néver; with your’ consent, become ths 
wife of any man!” ; 
“Tam not so sure of that!” interrupted Peter 
“Be that as it may,” she continued, “] Would 4 
thousand times rather die than wed the map you 
name—for there is no pollution in the grave!” * 
“ Well—well!” muttered the agent, in a satisfg) 
tone- -for he felt convinced that he had nothing tp 
fear from the courtship of, the captain—“it has yy 
come to that yet! He shall annoy you no more!” 
“You do not know him!” 
“You do not know me!” replied the old man 
fiercely ; ‘or the means by which I work my enis! 
T am old, feeble—my body bent—and my limbs totter 
aS I walk the street; but my brain is young—aotivy 
asever! If I have no longer the lion’s strength, I 
at least possess the serpent’s craft! No being,” be 
continued, in a tone of triamph—for the wine bad 
made him unusually garrulous—“ ever crossed ny 
path, that I did not find some means to remove him” 
Martha turned very pale. She remembered tie 
half-spoken hints of the weaver’s wife, and thought 
of her dead mother. 
A sickening sensation came over her. Shoe looked 
towards the door, as if she would have fled from the 
room. : 
“ Well!” he exclaimed, “what ails you now? You 
could not appear more frightened if you were caged 
with a tiger!” 
“Nothing, grandfather—nothing !” she faltered, 
making a violent effort to appear colletied; “you 
forget that for five days I have been left alone-and 
solitude breeds strange fancies! My nights have 
been sleepless, and my days lonely and wretched! | 
would have given something to have heard even the 
sound of your voice: and yet I have seldom hear 
it,” she added, with a sigh, “unless in accents of 
harshness and reproof !” 
“ Your own fault!” grumbled the agent ; “you are 
so infernally like your mother!” 
“Ts that a crime ?” demanded Martha. 
“ Well, no—not exactly a crime; but I had rather 
you had been like any one else! Like most of her 
sex, she was wayward and obstinate—thwarted me, 
and——there, let us. change the subject! I hate to 
speak or think of her !” 
For several minutes the old man sat with his eyes 
gloomily fixed upon the table. 
Suddenly, as if stung by some painful recolle- 
tion, he poured out a tumbler of wine, drained it of, 
dashed the glass underneath the grate, and left the 
room. 
For more than an hour afterwards his grant- 
daughter-heard him pacing up and down the office. 
“Would to heaven!” she murmured, “that the 
woman had"spoken plain, or been dumb for ever. 
What a life henceforth must be mine! The suspi- 
cion of a crime I dare not name will haunt me like 
shadow! God!” she added, wildly, and half speaking 
aloud ; “ to.pass long years to come alone with him 
—to hear the stealthy, solitary step—to catch the eyes 
of the man glaring on me who murdered—l shal 
go mad—mad,” she repeated, “if I continue to thiuk 
of it!” 
The wretched woman felt that she had excited the 
suspicions of her grandfather. She remembered the 
cautivu of Mrs, Gurton, and came to the conclusion 
that the utmost circumspection alone could dissipate 
them. 
With this intention, she carefully replaced the frag- 
ments of the repast, as if nothing unusual had occu! 
red, extinguished the fire remaining in the grate, lit 
her candle, and retired for the night, bearing the sil 
sleeping infant with her. be 
As shé entered her room, she heard the door of the 
office below cautiously opened. She knew that the 
woman longed to 


It was well that Martha did. not give way to het 


terrors—for during the night she heard the latch of 
her bed-room door gently raised. 








medicines or prescribing, the Association las con- 
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’ ther it had Leen bolted or not—for in- 

yore sherward® she’ detected the footsteps of her 
dfather moving cautiously away. 

From that night, the suspicion that her mother had 
been foull dealt with became a rooted conviction; 
and yet the following day she met the man she looked 
ypon ag # murderer with her usual cold, apathetic 

r. 
rat peo she do—alone in the world—no proof— 
po friend to aid or counsel her? j 

Tiree years passed OB, and the orphan Fanny still 
continued an inmate of the agent’s house. 

Scarcely @ day elap that the.old.man, who no- 
ticed with singular dissatisfaction the strong affection 
which existed between his. grand-daughter and the 
child, did not threaten to send the “ brat” away. . 

Martha got so used to the menace at last, that it 
ceased to alarm her. hg 

She was no longer the desolate, submissive being of 
her early days: she had something to love and live 
for—love had given her strength; and she mentally 
sowed, as she gazed. upon the child so strangely con- 
fided to her care, that not even her grandfather’s re- 
solve should separate them. 

She had yet to learn the length to which he. was 
capable of being urged by his evil nature. .Although 
his strength had abandoned him, and he was so weak 
that an infant might have mastered him, the brain of 
Peter Quin was healthy and active as ever. 

Whatever his original intentions were in keeping 
Fanny under his roof, they had long ceased to actuate 
him. Probably the hatred he entertained for the un- 
fending child induced the old man to abandon them, 
aod he began to look upon her as an incumbrance. 

It was little that her protectress knew—but tliat 
little she taught the child. There was something 
touching in thesight of the affectionate woman ga- 
thering up the backs of letters and such scraps of paper 
as she could find in the office, to set her pupil writing 
lessons upon. She even carried her desite so far as 
to entreat her grandfather to purchase a copy-book 
for her; but the fury with which her request was 
received prevented her ever repeating it. 

Money of her own she had not. 

Although unable to clothe lier little favourite, ex- 
cept in the veriest rags, Martha kept her scrupulously 
veat. If her frock was patched, it was clean; as for 
the bonnet or shoes, she had neither.. Many.a weary 
night had the affectionate woman laid awake, pon- 
dering in her mind how she might procure them: 
accident enabled her at last to gratify her wish—but 
little did she dream the misery it would occasion her. 

Oue morning, during breakfast, the agent informed 
her that he expected a gentleman to call whom she 
was at once to show into the office. 

“But how am: 1 to know him ?” she inquired. 

“Most likely he will give you his name!” replied 
the old man; “it is Foster, the great lawyer from the 
Inner Temple! Why, whatare you staring and look- 
ing so surprised at?” 

“I—nothing! only that you generally do not re- 
ceive such visitors!” observed his grand-daughter, 
evasively—for she had recognised tlie name as that 
Senne referred to: in the paper in the 
cabinet. 

“How do you know what sort of visitors I re- 
ceive 2” demanded Peter, shar ly; “you think Iam 
growing old! You coneene eek I shall live years— 
years,” he added, “to plague you; and eyen when I 
ef bo find means to disappoint you of my 

“I do not think of it!” replied. Martha. “Money! 
I scarcely know its use!” 

“It'sa lie! You do think ef it—you dream of it!” 
exclaimed the wretched man; “Ihave seen you 
watching my steps as they became more fecble—count- 
ing the days I have to live! but 1am not old here!” 
he continsed, touching his forehead, sareastically ; 
wate ee asever! J shall bury pou yet! and 
send the brat y Py 
de hem tonench ou hope to enrich when I am gone to 
x “God forgive you for that thought!” answered 
} artha, roused by a feeling of indignation from her 
i submissive manner ; “is it net enough to have 
wna my whole existence, but you would destroy 

“Insolent !” said the agent, with a burst of fury; “I 
lave kept you both too long from charity !” . 

his Was more than even the patience of the long- 
sufering martyr could endure. She had long ceased 
. ate or feel for herself—but she had now some one 
° ‘ove and to protect ; for the first time she forgot the 
prudence and the restraint of years. 
your ries fon cress | “does not the word blister 
that the fortune re hiseat va te is © La 

The countenance of te range be Aes 
denchanra. | rade _ Peter Quin underwent a sud- 
tracted oh rhe pupils of bis small gtey eyes con- 
expression. fixed them upon her witli an ironical 


“Pray proceed !” he said, 





“T have been patient, where others would have 
braved you!” continued his grand-daughter; “for I 
remembered the tie of blood between us—do not force 
me to forget it!” 

“Have you finished ?” demanded the old man. “If 
you have, hearme! That brat quits my house this 
very day!” 

He pointed as he spoke to the terrified Fanny, who 
clung to the side of her protectress to hide herself from 
the fierce, vindictive looks of the speaker. 

* And if she does,” replied Martha, calmly, “ I will 
go with her!” 

‘Where ?” 

The friendless, desolate creature clasped her hands 
and burst into tears. Where could she go—without 
one friend in the world, ora shilling? Who would 
receive or shelter her? 

“Where ?” repeated the agent, with a chuckle—for 
he doubted not that he had humbled her at last. 
“Minion, you thought to brave mo! Ha,ha! I'll 
wring your very heart for this!” * 

There wasa knocking at the door. 

* Answer it!” he added. 

“ Pardon!” exclaimed the wretched woman, sinking 
on her knees and attempting to grasp the withered 
hand of her tyrant—which he impatiently drew from 
her; ‘‘ promise me that you will not separate us; she 
is the only tie which binds me to existence! I will 
be humble as a child—work, drudge, without com- 
plaining—only promise me that she shall remain!” 

“ Well, well!” said the old man, affecting to appear 
moved—“ we shall see! Go!” he repeated; “ it is 
the visitor I expect !” 

Taking the weeping Fanny with her, Martha left 
the room, and presently returned, ushering in the ex- 

ected visitor—Mr. Foster, the lawyer, of the Inner 
Temple—a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, with a bene- 
volent but shrewd cast of countenance, apparently 
about fifty years of age. 

After an hour had elapsed, the bell of the parlour 
rang—and Martha, hastily drying her tears, answered 
it. 

“Do you know Parliament Street?” inquired the 
lawyer. 

“The street at the foot of the bridge to the left!” 
said the agent, in a harsh tone. 

She answered in the affirmative. 

“Go, then,” said Mr. Foster, “to No. 17—you will 
see parchments and books in the window; youcannot 
mistake the shop. Give this note, and be careful of 
the papers they send in return.” 

Anxious to give her grandfather no further cause of 
offence, the poor creature hastily put on her faded 
shawl and bonnet, and ran, rather than walked, to 
execute her commission. When she returned, she was 
quite out of breath. 

“Thank you!” said the gentleman, with a smile; 
“ quite correct!” he added, after examining the packet 
she handed to him ; “ that will do!” 

As she left the room, she heard Peter Quin mutter 
something about stamps. 

The business being concluded, doubtless to the 
satisfaction of both parties, Mr. Foster left the house. 
Martha, as usual, ee him out. As she closed the 
door, the gentleman slipped half a sovereign into her 
hands. It was the first time in her life she had ever 
possessed such a sum of herown. Her joy was un- 
bounded, for it enabled her to put her long-cherished 
wish into execution—of providing shoes, &c., for her 
adopted child ; but weeks elapsed before she ventured 
to carry out her intention, so great was her terror of 
her tyrant. 

Peter Quin was one of those cold, calculating meu 
whose bluws.are never seen, but felt—he loved to brood 
over his plans in silence: like the viper, he was slow 
in gathering his venom, but its effects were equally 
deadly. 

When Martha trusted that his anger had blown over, 
she ventured on her meditated purchase. 

The old man, smiled bitterly the first time he saw the 
infant object of his hatred attired in Ler new frock 
and shoes, aud he sarcastically demanded where the 
money for such a piece of foolish extravagance came 
from. 

His grand-daughter trembdlingly explained. 

“ Humph!” muttered the agent. . “Foster is a fool, 
who has. more money than wit; but I suppose le 
charged it to his client's account—and you might have 
expended it more wisely than upon that brat, who has 
eaten my bread toolong! But I have no time,” he 
added, “to think either of her or you at present! I 
must go to the City, and take Miles with me. Send 
for him.” 

Miles was the name of the man who conducted the 
lodging-house adjoining. For years he had) been tlie 
tool and factotum of his employer, who valued him as 
such men value the ready instrument of any act of 
villany. Like most.of his dependants, he was com- 
pletely in the power of the agent, who frequently 
vented his spleen by reminding him that he could hang 
him whenever he chose. 





Miles had a good memory, and never forgot his 
threats. 

Shortly afterwards they left the house together. 
Martha saw them depart with pleasure: she imagined 
that Peter had forgotten his former menace respecting 
the orphan Fanny. 


CHAPTER XVL 
Oh, there is danger 
When a villain smiles. 

WueEn the agent returned from his visit to the City, 
he appeared in great good humour; ostentatiously 
counted several notes in the presence of his grand- 
daughter, then thrust them with an air of satisfaction 
into one of his capacious pockets. Had Martha seen 
more of the world, she would at once have suspected 
him. To any one but herself, the scene would have 
appeared over-acted. 

“Sit down!” suid the old man; “we must have 
some talk together! You reed not be afraid!” he 
added, as the anxious woman silently obeyed him; 
“it’s not about the child you're so infatuated with 
that I’m going to speak !” 

Martha drew Fanny upon her knees and kissed her. 

“T have been thinking,” continued the hypocrite, 
“that I am not so young asI was; my health as 
well as strength is failing! The best of us, I suspect, 
have but a queer account to make up; in short, ] am 
resolved to strike a balance with tle world, and quit 
this place!” 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed the poor girl; “I 
have never known a happy hour in it!” 

A scowl flitted for an instant over the harsh fea- 
tures of her grandfather, but disappeared as quickly 
as it came. He was a finished actor, and it was his 
cue to appear if not amiable, at least less harsh than 
usual. 

“I have heard of a place a few miles from town. 
To-morrow I am going to visit it—so let me have 
breakfast an hour earlier! Since you have not been 
happy here, you can have but little regret at leaving !” 

“ None!” exclaimed Martha, eagerly; “ for there 
is no solitude so dreadful as the sense of loncliness in 
the midst of our fellow-creatures! In this gloomy 
place I am haunted by a thousand terrors! I some- 
times imagine that I see pale faces glaring at me 
from the walls, or iu the dimly-lighted chamber where 
Isleep! One might almost imagine some crime had 
been committed there !” 

Had the speaker been less excited by the hope of 
quitting the house which from childhood had been a 
prison rather than a home to her, she must have no- 
ticed how the countenance of Peter Quin turned pale 
when she alluded to some crime having been perpe- 
trated in the place. 

“ Besides,” she continued, “I shall see the green 
fields and tlie flowers, of which I have heard so much 
—listen to the music of the birds—breathe the pure 
air of heaven! Yes,” she added, with a faint 
smile; “I shall feel happy—truly happy—when I de- 
part from here!” 

“Very well!” observed the agent, drily; “in ten 
days we both leave!” 

“We both leave!” repeated Martha, looking at him 
imploringly, “ doth ! Aud Fanny—the poor, motherless 
child—she will accompany us? You do not mean to 
separate me from her?” 

“You will have enough to do in your new home 
without her 2 

“* Grandfather,” said the poor creature, interrupting 
him, “ unsay those cruel words: it is the first favour 
I ever asked of you! You know that I would rather 
remain here a thousand times than part with her! If 
my faults have been many, they have been those of 
ignorance; aud my pleasures,” she added, ‘ have at 
least been few!” 

“That's true!” said the old man, apparently struck 
by the truth of the observation; ‘‘ therefore you may 
keep the brat, since you so ardently desire it; but 
remember that for the future I expect no repining— 
no grumbling! It is not often,” he added, “ that I 
change my resolution ; but for once——well, there— 
I have said it!” 

Martha was all joy and gratitude: for the first time 
in her life. she felt something approaching to a senti- 
ment of kindness towards her grandfather, Little did 
the poor deceived dupe imagine that the hypocrite 
was only acting a part with her. 

A weight, a cloud, which for weeks had hung like a 
shadow over her, disappeared from her heart; it was 
like a ray of sunshine peering through the dreary fogs 
of November, or the first flower of spring too long 
delayed. Frequently during the rest of the day, wien 
the cold eye of the agent was no longer upon her, she 
clasped the little orphan to her bosom, and covered 
her innocent cheeks with kisses, 

Few would have imagined how deep was the fountain 
of sympathy and affection which was coucealed under 
her usually calm, subdued exterior. ’ 

At an early hour the following morning, the chaise 
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which Peter Quin had ordered drove up to the door, 
he bade Martha adieu ina tone of unusual cordiality— 
nay, even carried his duplicity so far as to pat her pro- 
tegée upon the head, as the child stood holding by the 
gown of her protectress in the passage, to. see him de- 
art. 
ah He has some heart!” thought the poor deceived 
creature, with a fecling of gratitude; “it is not all of 
clay !” 

Martha began picturing to herself the happiness of a 
life in the country—the pure air, the green fields—so 
different from the close, stifling neigibourhood from 
which she had scarcely stirred during her monotonous 
existenca, How Fanny, too, she thought, would enjoy 
them. She fancied that she saw the child sporting in 
the balmy sun-hine, drawing health and strength 
from the invigorating atmosphere. 

Her brief reveries were interrupted by a knock at 
the door. 

It was the driver of the chaise. 

“The old gentleman has forgotten a packet upon 
the table in the office,” said the man; “he bade me tell 
you to bring it to him.” 

There was nothing to excite the suspicions of the 
forlorn. being, who was sufficiently acquainted with 
the nature of Peter Quin’s affairs to understand that 
he might not wish that a stranger even for an instant 
should hold any papers belonging to him in his pos- 
session. 

“ Directly !" she exclaimed. 

“ He is in a deuce of a hurry!” observed the driver ; 
one would imagine it contained half the notes in the 
Bank of England!” 

‘* Where is he?” 

“Only at the foot of the bridge!” 

Martha entered the office, and discoyered upon the 
desk a packet carefully sealed. In her anxiety to please 
her persecutor, she did not even wait to put on her 
bonuet or shawl. 


“ 


(To be continued.) 





NIGHT HUNT IN THE FORESTS 
OF NATAL, 


A 





AxyTuInG approaching the glory of an African 
night is almost inconceivable, even by those who 
have wandered under the moon-lit skies of Italy, or 
quoted Byron and been properly poetical and enthu- 
siastic when roaming about the famed hills of Athens 
—the singular purity of the atmosphere, the luminous 
whiteness of the fleecy clouds sweeping along the 
horizon like a curtain through which faintly blaze the 
glories of the inner heavens, distant objects losing 
half their distance, and over all, the golden glory of 
tle moon, streaming broad and full, softeniug every 
feature of the landscape, that during the day may 
have appeared hard and unpicturesque, and giving a 
new beauty to forest and jungle as they lie asleep 
under its rays in the prime of their leafy luxuriance. 

To the adventurer newly arrived among those wild 
scenes it seems as if he had trodden on the confines of 
another world, as he sits in the door of his tent and 
listens to the cries of strange birds, the distant roar 
of the lion, and the restless movements of the savage 
beasts, approached as close as possible to the magic 
circle of his night-fire. 

Perhaps an immense serpent rustles the leaves, and 
creeps past, frightened from his covert by the colurn 
of white flame that shoots broad and clear into the 
still air, or the wild laugh of a hyena sounds close 
at hand, making the watcher start if he be at all 
imaginative, with a thrill as if some evil spirit had 
mocked his loneliness. 

To sit thus while one’s companions are wrapt in 
slumber is the most complete realization of soli- 
tude that I can imagine—enough to make a poet 
or a misanthrope, though perhaps you wil] think 
the words synonymous, of any man, if indulged in 
frequently. 

I was living in that way once for several weeks, 
Without any companionship except that of my Caffre 
guides. Though the keen excitement of a lunter's 
life kept me pretty busily occupied, I never look at 
the joxrnal I kept during that time, without wondering 
I could have voluntarily endured the loneliness and 
the hardships. 

In one place where we encamped, I think I suffered 
more than I ever did in my life. The winds died when 


the sun set, and the air became absolutely black with 
mosquitos. 

It seemed to me that morning would never come; 
and when it did, and I looked at myself in my spy- 


glass, which served me as a mirror, 1 scarcely recog- 
nized my own face. 

M y features looked like those of an old man, wrinkled 
and swollen, and I felt as if some ‘magician had 
shown me them as they might be on the arrival of an 
exceedingly unpleasant and disreputable old age. 
next day we pulled up stakes, and took our 
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way miles down to the bank of a little river, where 





the air was freshened by the rain of an immense 
cataract, so that the disappearance of the gnats and 
the coolness of the atmosphere made me feel as if I 
had suddenly passed from purgatory into the garden 
of Eden. 

The second night we spent in that pleasant spot I 
was roused from sleep by a sudden commotion, and 
the cries of a troop of hyenas, as they scampered off 
into the woods, absolutely deafened me. The guides 
woke too, and by the time we had rushed outside the 
tent there was a sound which explained the unex- 
pected disturbance—nothing less than the sullen 
roar of a lion—a sound at which either man or beast 
is quite excusable for trembling. 

The moon had set, but the sky was very clear, and 
the starlight made a pleasant gleam, in whith objects 
were distinctly visible, at least to the eyes of a person 
accustomed to night work, as I had grown. 

I seized my rifle and made for the river, followed 
by the guides. 

As we neared the water we heard the roaring again, 
and the answering groans and howls of au elephant 
rising half in fear, half in rage. 

Istumbled over the bodies of two tiger cubs that 
one of the men had killed just before sunset, and 
which had been forgotten there iu some bustle, and 
gained the bank of tlie stream. 

I crept on my hands and knees through the bushes 
and long grass till I reached the shelter of the low 
trees close to the edge of the water. 

A great clumsy hippopotamus had just plunged 
into the river, snorting, blowing, and employing 
unheard-of efforts to escape, makingso directly towards 
me, that if there had been time to thiuk I might have 
speculated upon the wisdom of changivg my quarters, 
or cautioning him to turn his course, by sending an 
admonitory ball in his direction. 

But the creature had no leisure to think of me, and 
I was too much cecupied in watching the scene upon 
the opposite bank to bestow more than a passing 
glance as he swam by. 

There was a grand fight in progress on the other 
shore, and the combatauts were a huge lion and an 
unwieldly elephant. 

The elephant was careering about in eccentric 
circles, brandishing his truuk like a gigantic club, and 
the lion turning with every movement of his adversary, 
evidently watching an opportunity to make a spring. 

The elephant was so dreadfully noisy that it was 
apparent he was sadly frightened, in spite of all his 
warlike demonstrations, while the lion only emitted 
at intervals a sullen growl or a strangled roar, which 
had quite force enough to shake the very tree trunks 
against which I leaned, and cavse the elephant to 
give a more vigorous and absurd bound with every 
repetition. 

Suddenly the lion sprang forward, but tle elephant 
avoided him, and, forgetting his fear in anger, madea 
rush, dealing his antagonist a heavy blow with his 
trunk. 

Then they both started back, and there was an in- 
Stant’s pause, in which they mutely regarded one 
another, cach waiting for some movement on the part 
of his opponent that might give a show of advantage. 

The lion was first to spring forward, whereupon the 
elephant commenced his eccentric gallop anew, each 
round bringing him in closer contact with his enemy. 

At length he made a dash forward, with his head 
down, as if intending to impale the lion on his tusks, 
but he had reckoned without his host. 

The lion raised himself partially on his hind feet, 
and waited his approach, ready to make a leap on his 
broad back, and so gain an advantage which was very 
likely to leave him victor. 

I thought it quite time that I should interfere, and 
as I preferred killing the lion, I took deliberate aim 
and waited. 

On rushed the elephant, blind with fury, and the 
lion raised himself almost upright. He was just 
ready for a tremendous bound when I fired, and with 
such asure aim that he leaped into the air with a 
howl of agony, and fell- heavily upon the ground, 
rolling over and over, and tearing up the earth with 
his claws. 

One of the guides who had joined me handed me 
his rifle, and | made ready for a second shot, but 
before I could fire, the elephant uttered one un- 
earthly yell, as if of triumph, and made off toward the 
forest. 

I fired, and this time there were only a few convul- 
sive movements, and then the beast lay quite still ; the 
ball had entered his heart. 

We crossed the river on a little raft of logs we had 
built that day, and secured the skin of my prize. 

He was a noble animal—one of the largest lions I 
ever killed—and looked so majesticas he lay stretched 
out on the grass, that I almost had compunctions of 
conscience, 


Heat tx Inpta.—The heat in part of June was ex- 
traordinary. At Lucknow such heat had not been 
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experienced for years; at seven in the morn; . 

summer-day the thermometer marked 6 a I Mid 
Delhi for two weeks it ranged from 106 to 109 i“ 
At ,Umballa it reached 120 deg. in the shade, py. 
natives succumbed in sccres to the intense heat = 
Lahore it proved fatal to Nuwab Alli Reza Khan, * 
will be remembered as the guardian of the lives pit 0 
Cabul prisoners in 1842. He saved the Lawrey “ 
and many others, and for his humanity forfeited his 
property and his country. He held a large ja ha 
from the Government in acknowledgement of his in 
valuable services. a 











SCIENCE. 
Tue wettest place in. the world is Cherrapoorj 
: : * ; ‘ “poorjee, 
situated in the Cossya hills, twenty-five miles from 
Calcutta. The rainfall at that spot is upwards of 60) 
inches in the year, or twenty times that of the yer 
worst climate of western Ireland. 7 

THERE are said to be underground creeks jn the 
limestone regions of Georgia with currents of sufi. 
cient velocity to carry a mill. There isa government 
tanuery, the bark mill of which is driven by one of 
these subterranean streams. ‘ 

Oxycen.—M. Carlevaris, the inventor of a substituts 
for the lime in the Drammond light, writes from 
Genoa to Les Mondes proposing a new metliod of ob- 
taining oxygen. The process consists in heating i 
low redness the ordinary black oxide of manganese 
with silecious sand. Silicate of manganese is formed, 
and oxygen is liberated. Gas may be produced in 
this manner at Genoa at a cost of forty centimes per 
cubic metre. 

Tne cigar-ship, which is to prove the correctness 
of a new theory of form.for Atlantic-going vessels, is 
to be launched shortly. She has already cost £100,000), 
and it is hoped when out on the ocean wave will make 
from twenty-five to thirty miles an hour. Shi was 
looked in upon last year, at Mr. Hepworthi's yard, Isle 
of Dogs, by the Ministers on their trip to their white- 
bait dinner, but after they had wondered and speca- 
lated, nothing more was heard of her till this month, 
when she appears all alive again. 

Tie fact that'there are no less than fifty tunnels 
to be passed between Bologna and Pistoja will sufice 
to give a tolerable idea of the engineering difficulties 
encountered upon the line of railway which at pre- 
sent forms the sole means of communication (ouit- 
ting, of course, the old postal road) between tlie 
northern and the central provinces of Italy. Some 
of these tunnels are very short, it is true—a mere 
momentary plunge into the darkness of the abyss; 
but others are of considerable Jength—one about a 
quarter the length of the Mont Cenis tunnel. 


Goop Mats-Srrines For Watcires.—If the spring 
was made slightly convex on tlre outer and concave 
on the inner side, so that when coiled in the drum 
the convexity of one’ coil might fit into the concavity 
of the next, the object would be accomplished. This 
would give the spring much additional strength, so 
that it might be made thinner, and consequently 
longer —all being desirable qualities. But the prio- 
cipal advantage which such a spring would possess 
over the common flat spring, would perhaps exist in 
its less liability to break. For the greatest tension of 
its metal would be at the centre of tlie convex surface 
where a flaw would be less likely to occur, ands 
rupture more difficult to start, than at the edge, 
where the fracture invariably commences. 

ZircostuM.—Since the discovery of alumivium, 
which was brought about by the aid of the powerful 
reducer, sodium, chemists have been untiring in their 
endeavours to obtain the otlier metals suspected to 
exist in the bases, which had until then resisted every 
effort.to decompose them. It was thus maguesium 
was found soon after aluminium; and now M. Troost, 
in a paper addressed to the Academy of Sciences, lias 
described his researches on zircouium, or tle base of 
zirconia, which is extracted from the precious stone 
called hyacinth zircon, or “jargon,” remarkable for its 
delicate tints, varying between white and red. M. 
‘Troost wishes to determine whether zirconium, already 
found in an amorphous state by Berzelius, wasa metal 
similar to magnesium or aluminium, or a metalloid 
not unlike carbon, boron, or silicium. His first exp 
riments were directed towards obtaining zirconium 10 
a crystallised state, and in this he succeeded by heating 
one part of double fluoride of zirconium and poo 
which one part and a half of aluminium in a crucid” 
made of the charcoal which accumulates in the ee 
retorts, and at a temperature equal to that required for 
melting iron. When’'the crucible has cooled, the sur- 
face of the button of aluminium which: has been form . 
is covered with thin crystalline lamina, pressed ter 
ther like the leaves of a book, The alumiium en 
be removel by dissolving it in hydrochloric a H 
diluted with twice its volume of water; by this met» 
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F irconium may be removed, but there 
als a conaiaing of an alloy of aluminium 
sill eer ee The pure metal, in the crystallised 
and Se aoneritiod isa very hard substance, of great 
— - y, and resembling antimony in colour, lustre, 
Tedtdioness The laminw are easy tocleave in two 
aii ov ns, inclined to each other at about 93 deg., 
dicen’ being inclined to the third or ground plane 
atte et of about 103 deg. The density of crystal- 
—— aati is 4°15. Chlorine combines with it at a 
ee tell the sulphuric and nitric acids do not 
—s it at the ordinary temperature. Its real 
ord is hydroflucric acid. Amorphous zirco- 
pron as obtained by Berzetins, is a powder scarcely 
aistinuishable from powdered charcoal; it is a bad 
conductor of eleetricity. 

MANUFACTURE OF Sucar.—The cultivation of 
enuzur-cane in the Sandwich Islands dates back: more 
than twenty-five years; but it was not till after the 
_itiement of California, and the consequent opening 
ofa near and permanent market for sugar on the 
Pacific coast that any impetus was given to the busi- 
ness, Since 1850, foreign capital has been slowly 
becoming interested in cane culture, and in the manu- 
fqcture of sugar and molasses, till now there is no 
jess than twenty-five plantations, and capable of 
manufacturing twenty millions of pounds of sugar 
sunually, with two hundred thousand gallons of 
molasses. Thesugar mills are generally of the largest 
size, well made, with all the modern improvements, 
sich as steam clarifiers, centrifugal machines, and 
oer late inventions, and are surpassed by no other 
guar mills in the world, 

Mr. GALE has revealed his secret for making gun- 
porder non-explosive. He mixes glass ground as 
juely as possible with the powder, in the proportion 
of four to one by weight, andthe mixture is then so 
litleexplosive that it may be thrown upon the fire 
without the smallest danger. In some experiments 
at Westminster a few days ago, it was so thrown, 
withno other result than that of damping the fire; 
audakeg of gunpowder placed over flame was not 
burnt, the fire being unable even to burn the staves. 
Jn all cases the powder, once freed from the glass, 
recovered its explosive powers. The only obstacles 
to the general use of the discovery seem to be the in- 
creased bulk it gives to the powder, and the danger 
lest on ship-board the rolling of the ship should shake 
the preparation down, leaving the gunpowder as 
explosive as before. This last difficulty will have to 
be tested by experiment before anything further is 
done. 

MernopouttaN Rarway TRAVELLING.—The ex- 
perience of the Metropolitan Railway affords some 
curious and interesting results connected. with the 
locomotion of the inhabitants of London. It appears 
from the returns that during the half-year just ended 
anunber of persons equal to tiyo-and-a-half times the 
whole population travelled upon the line—the total 
numbers being 7,462,823. The increase in the numbers 
conveyed over those of the corresponding year was 
2,208,488, or equal to the united populations of Man- 
ciester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Neweastle, York, Leicester, Lull, Bristol, Notting- 
lam, Preston, and some half-a-dozen smaller towns of 
England. Of the seven millions and upwards who 
were carried, the great bulk consisted, of course, of 
third-class passengers; but a comparison with the 
igures of the previous year shows that the proportion 
of both first and second classes is slightly decreasing, 
‘8 the third-class passengers increase in a greater 
ratio than the others. The figures aro sufficiently 
luteresting to be given in detail :— 


865. 1864. 
First-class... 832,113... 635,051 
Second-class 1,519,887... 1,210,259 


Third-class .,. 5,110,823 ee 3,361,425 





Total ... 7,462,823 5,207,335 

A calculation shows that the first-class travellers in 
the first half-year of 1864 were 12-20 per cent. of the 
whole, while this year they were only 11°15; the per 
‘eutage of the second class in 1864 was 23°25, for the 
sear just ended it was 20°37; while the third-class 
tevelleey, Who in 1864 formed 64°55 per cent. of the 
on made up ‘last year the larger proportion of 
oa percent. The extent to which travelling upon 
~ hon may be encouraged by low fares is illustrated 
ie wavelling from station to station. The fares 
aa intermediate stations were ré2uced this year 
vee ney ay and 2d, for single journeys, to 3d., 2d., 
qa 7? or the return journey, from 6:1., 4d.,and 3d., 
eae naa 2d. The consequence is, that in the 
iain, une last as many as 89,403 persons booked 
nn € _ or 1d. fares, to ride from one station to 
2.398 f war. line; 4,045 travelled second-class, and 
tye between intermediate stations. The 
of th Securing the mouth consequent on the reduction 

‘e Intermediate fares was a total of 29,842, or 


+ 


*cpreser tin . 
soecnting a2 annual incréase of nearly 1,000 tra- 





vellers per day. With respect to the carrying capa- 
city of the Metropolitan Railway, it appears that the 
ordinary trains running for a week could carry 
744,600 persons, but—and this isa fact deserving the 
attention of railway reformers who base their calcula- 
tion upon an average of full trains—the number 
actually conveyed was not equal to one-half the 
carrying capacity of the line, amounting only to 
330,904. The whole of this amount of traffic has been 
conducted underground, without the loss of a single 
life, or the occurrence of a single casualty to pas- 
sengers, In return for the work done, the shareholders 
have just received a dividend of 34 per cent., being at 
the rate of about } per cent. for each million pas- 
sengers carried. 
SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. 

Saturn is by far the most singular planet in the 
whole solar system, and when, in July, 1610, Galileo 
first directed his largest telescope to this planet, it 
must have been a time of deep excitement to the 
astronomer. Though Saturn was most favourably 
situated for observation, the result was unsatisfactory 
and perplexing. On each side of the planet he saw 
what seemed to be a minor disc, and in November he 
told Kepler: 

“Saturn consists of three stars in contact with one 
another.” 

After an interval of a year and a half he resumed 
his examinations, but to his amazement, not a trace 
was visible of the appearance that bad perplexed him 
before. Was the telescope in fault? did the instru- 
ment need adjusting? Were the glasses defective 
that his triple planet had become a single disc? or 
were his discoveries all allusions ? 

‘Ts it possible,” he exclaimed “ that some mocking 
demon has deluded me ?” 

The truth was, that in December, 1612, the ring 
had totally disappeared, its plane at that time passing 
through the sun. But the changes that Galileo subse- 
quently observed were more preplexing still, ‘These, 
however, we need not describe ; suffice it to say, they 
were startling enough. The eight attending satel- 
lites of Saturn are extremely beautiful, but it is the 
stupendous double, or rather triple ring which sur- 
rounds the planet that is an object of so much interest 
to the astronomer. The first question to determine 
was, whether the ring was solid or not. Laplace 
proved, that for any solid flat ring to remain in 
equilibrium, it must rotate about the central globe ; 
that it must be divided into concentric rings rotating 
at different rates; and that, should its equilibrium 
once meet with the slightest disturbance, it never 
could be restored: 

Mr. Maxwell, who gained the Adams’ Prize Essay 
at Cambridge in 1857, proved that the ring of Saturn 
cannot be solid, and Mr. Procter seems to think there 
is conclusive reason for rejecting the supposition 
that the rings of the system are continuous fluid 
rings. We are therefore driven to the strange con- 
clusion, “ that the rings are composed of discounected 
satellites, so small and so closely packed that, at the 
immense distance to which Saturn is removed, they 
appear to form a continuous mass,”—taking an @ 
priori argument in favour of this supposition, from 
the fact of a zone of asteroids actually travelling 
round the sun, and zones of meteorites also doing the 
same thing, for that he thinks is the only satisfactory 
explanation of the periodicity of the well-known 
meteoric showers. 

There is a whole chapter on the habitability of Sa- 
turn, into which we have no intention of dragging 
our readers, merely giving an opinion that there 
seems to be no sufficient reason assigned why Saturn 
might not be inhabited. The moon, however, on 
the contrary, we have always thought to be in a very 
different case, having to all appearance no appreciable 
atmosphere; its day, moreover, being a whole month 
long; and nearly one half of its surface being de- 
prived of the possibility of ever seeing the glorious 
earth shine from the day of its creation to the pre- 
sent time.—* Saturn and its System.” Ly Richard A. 
Proctor, B.A., late Scholar of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Gas From RerusE oF ApprEes.—The Nouvrelliste 
of Rouen announces that a great problem has been 
solved with respect to cheap lighting, Messrs. Gou- 
verneur, De Butter, and Eichelbremer, of Nogent-le- 
Rotrou, in the department of the Eure-et-Loire, having 
discovered a meaus of obtaining gas from the refuse 
of apples and pears, after the making of cider and 
perry, with the aid of very inexpensive apparatus, 
that is to say, with a portable furnace and still-head, 
a second piece, which performs the fuyctions of con- 
denser, washer, and purifier of the gas, and a gaso- 
meter. Each charge yields five hundred litres, or 
half a eubic metre of gas, or at the rate of a hundred 
and seventy metres per ton of the refuse. The heat 
required for the distillation is said to be 200° centi- 
grade, or just one-sixth of that required for coals. 
‘he advantages claimed for tle gas are, that it does 





not contain sulphur, burns without any odour, has no 
effect on paint or gilt work, and possesses more illu- 
minating power than coal gas. It is said that several 
manufacturers in the Eure-et-Loire have already 
availed themselves of the invention, and that the far- 
mers are delighted with the prospects of converting 
the apple and pear trash, a most unpleasant and 
hitherto useless refuse, into gas or money. The in- 
vention, if successful as stated, will doubtless be turned 
to account. 


Tue Arrtan NaviGcatioy.—The longest aérial 
flight on record was made by Mr. Wise, Mr. La 
Mountain, and others, who started from St. Louis for 
New York. They succeeded in following the course 
they had mapped out for themselves until they had 
crossed Lake Erie, when they were caught in an 
adverse current of air and forced to abandon their 
original design, after having travelled 1,150 miles in 
less than twenty hours. Mr. Low, another American 
aéronaut, has constructed what he terms an aérial 
ship, the greatest circumference of which is 387 feet, 
with a capacity to hold 700,000 cubic feet of gas, and 
a lifting powerof 22 tons. The machine is furnished 
with many novelappkiances for the purpose of elevat- 
ing, depressing and directing the machine; and in 
this machine Mr. Low proposes to.cross the Atlantic 
in fifty or sixty hours. 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 


Putysics lies at the foundation of all science ; and if 
nothing else were taught, it would be a great gain to 
have the youth of this country soundly instructed in 
the laws of the elementary3forces —gravitation, heat, 
light, and so forth. The purely physical sciences 
furthermore have this great practical advantage, they 
can be taught as thoroughly as those of grammar or 
those of mathematics. The practical difficulties in the 
way of teaching boys chemistry thoroughly and as 
discipline, appear to me to be much greater. Still 
greater obstacles beset the teaching of most of tie 
biological sciences thoroughly and as disciplines. For 
the latter purposes and for boys, zoology and animal 
physiology are out of the question; though I do not see 
why the rudiments of both, or at any rate, of human 
physiology, should not be made a part of instruction. 
Human physiology could be niade quite as intelligible as 
either history or geography, and might be much more 
readily brought practically home to a boy’s mind. But 
botany, with its readily accessible subjects, easy and 
not disagreeable anatomy, and clear and definite ter- 
minology, might be made the means of giving a 
thorough training in the elementary biological science. 
By the well-guided study of a score of common plants 
a boy would not indeedjbe made a botanist (nor is it 
necessary or desirable he should be one), but he would 
learn the use of his eyes and of his fingers, the em- 
ployment of terminology, and meaning of classifica- 
tion, the general laws of vitality, and the scope and 
signification of the leading ideas of biology. He would 
be put on the same level with respect to biological 
science as a boy whio had been well grounded in Latin 
grammar, Cesar, and Virgil, would occupy with re- 
spect to the classics. On the whole, I am strongly 
in favour of confining instruction in science for disci- 
plinal purposes to elementary physics (with incidental 
chemistry) and botany, with the addition of the outlines 
of human physiology. 

A boy well grounded in the rudiments of these 
sciences would find none of the methods and very 
few of the conceptions of the others absolutely strange. 
If it should be found practicable, in addition, to teach 
the outlines of geology as information, so much the 

tter ; but Iam sure that the great aim should be to 
teach only somuch science ascan be taught thoroughly ; 
and to ground in principles and methods rather than 
attempt tocover a large surface of details. I believe 
that the most perfect method of teaching science is 
that pursued by chemists and anatomists, who com- 
bine lectures with practical demonstrations, and thus 
unite all that is excellent in both the professorial and 
the tutorial systems. But it should be understood that 
scientific teaching will be a mere sham aud delusion, 
and had better not be attempted at all, unless a fair 
share of time and attention be given to it; and unless 
the rewards attainable by proficiency are fully equal 
to those within the reach of the boys who devote 
themselves more especially to other lines of work. If 
no scholarships at the Universities are open to boys, 
and if no fellowships at the colleges are attainable by 
men, who show a special aptitude for science, the in- 
troduction of scientific teaching into public schools 
will be a mere farce.—Professor Huaxley in Evidence 
before Select Committee in the House of Lords. 


Iste oF Wicut.—The Rev. W. Fox, of Brixton 
near Brooke, has discovered in the vast wealden forma- 
tion at the back of the island a new reptile of the 
Dinosaurian family. ‘The only parts of the skeleton 
wanting are the head and neck. The animal was 
above six feet long, and was furnished with a mas- 





sive tail five feet long. The legs were four feet in 
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length, terminating in a broad, short foot. It was 
clothed with bony armour, plates of bone from half an 
inch to four inches in diameter, and about half an inch 
thick, covering its body with the exception of its back, 
which was protected by a great bony shield, while a 
curious process of spine-like bones ran along the sides 
of the body and tail, some of which were fifteen inches 
long, and weighed seven pounds. Professor Owen, 
who arrived from London to examine the fossil and 
the formation from which it was extracted, has given 
this new Saurian the name of Polacanthus. 








FACETIZ£Z. 

Way is Barnum’s Museum like a good feather-bed ? 
— Because it’s all down. 

Milkman.—“ What yer ‘bout, Bob?” Satirical 
Child.—“ I'm vaccinating the pump; father thinks 
itll mebbee improve the flavour of your milk.” 

“Str, you have broken your promise,” said one 
gentleman to another.—“ Oh, never mind, I can make 
another just as good.” 

One TuInG at A Time.—A very dull play was 
talked of, and one attempted a defence by saying, 
“It was not hissed.” “'I'rue,” said another; “no 
one can hiss and gape at the same time.” 

Excuance.—“ John,” said a cockney solicitor to 
Lis son, “I see you will never do for an attorney; you 
have no henergy.” “Skuse me,” replied John, “what 
I want is some of your chickenary.” 

Om anp Water.—A thin gentleman of fortune 
vent to an artist to have his portrait taken. “ Will 
you have it taken in oil or water colours?” inquired 
the artist. “Oil of course,” replied the gent. “It 
comes to me more naturally; and besides, it makes 
me look fatter.” 

At an evening partyavery elderly lady was dancing 
with a young partner. A stranger approached a 
pretty girl, who was looking on, and said, ‘ Pray, 
can you tell me who is the young gentleman dancing 
with that elderly lady?”—“ One of the humane so- 
ciety, I should think,” replied the pretty girl. 

A CLERGYMAN having called up a class of girls and 
boys, began with one of the former in these words: 
‘* My dear child, tell me who made: your vile body.” 
She had no idea of the question applying to anything 
beyond her appearance, and dropping a quick curtsey, 
replied: “ Please sir, mother made the body, but I 
made the skirt.” 

Ovp Lorp ALPHINSTONE was asleep at church, while 
the minister, a very prosy preacher, was holding 
forth. At length the parson stopped, and cried, 
‘*Waukin, my Lord Alphinstone.” A grunt, and then, 
“]'m no sleepin’, minister.” “But ye are sleepin’. 
I wager ye dinna ken what I said last.” ‘Ye said, 
‘Waukin, my Lord Alphinstone.’” “Ay, ay, but I 
wager ye dinna ken what I said last afore that.” “I 
swager ye dinna ken yoursel.” 

May v. Woman.—The celebrated Earl of Chester- 
field, in the latter part of his life, called upon Mrs. Ann 
Pitt, the sister of Lord Chatham, ae gphmdoor 
of his bad health, and his incapacity to exert his mind 
properly. “I fear,” said he, “ that I am growing an 
old woman.” “ Iam glad of it, my lord,” she answered ; 
“I was afraid you were growing an old man, which 
you know is a much worse thing.” 

A Userut Prescriptioy.—An actress who is a 
reputed chatterbox the other day sent for her doctor 
with all speed. She declared herself ill, and wanted 
liim to write the requisite certificate. ‘1 do not know 
if there is anything the matter,” was the reply. “Let 
me feel your pulse—just so—a little quiet will set you 
to rights very soon.” ‘“ But I assure you, doctor, 1 am 
ill—look at my tongue.” The» ctor looked. “ Well, 
I see, my dear Miss » it % like you—a little quiet 
will do it good.” 

A Funyy Scotchman some time ago took a trip over 
to France, and astonished the natives there in no 
small degree. In the hotel where he put up, in 
Boulogne, the servants were all newly-imported 
cockneys; and Mr. M———, who isa sterling wag, 
mystified them not a little by his broad Scotch. Get- 
ting up one morning rather earlier than usual, he 
called a waiting-maid, andaccosted her with—“ Fetch 
me ma shoon, lassie.” “ Ah, sir,” said she, “I do not 
understand French !” 

A Freak or THE TELEGRAPH.-—Of all the freaks 
of the telegraph, the following is the most laughable 
which has come under our personal knowledge. Not 
long since a graduate from one of our Eastern theo- 
logical schools was calléd to the pastoral charge of a 
church in the extreme south-west. When he was 
about to start for his new parish he was unexpect- 
edly detained by the incapacity of the Presbytery to 
ordain him. In order to explain lis non-arrival at the 
appointed time, le sent the following telegram to the 


deacons of the church :—“ Presbytery lacked quorum 
to ordain.” In the course of its journey the message 
got strangely metamorphosed, and reached the as- 
tonished deacons in this shape: “Presbytery tacked 
@ worm on to Adam.” The sober church officers were 
greatly discomposed and mystified, but after grave 
consultation, concluded it was the minister’s facetious 
way of announcing that he had. got married, and 
accordingly proceeded to provide lodgings for two 
instead of one. 

A ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS race between a horse 
anda steam carriage, at New Haven, lately, resulted 
in the signal defeat of the latter. But they are going 
to try it again, as the steam man alleges that bad 
fodder, which means coal, injured the speed of the 
locomotive. 

Rac Cats.—A lady informs us that she saved her 
cherries from the birds by making some cats out of 
old rags. . ‘‘ Be sure,” she says, “ to make the eyes out 
of large, yellow beads or bright brass buttons, and tlhe 
birds will not come near when one of these cats is 
perched in the tree.” [N.B. This cat is not 
patented. | e 

A Satror, the other day, whileexplaining the third 
figure of the quadrille to his messmate, thus described 
it: “You first heave ahead,” said he, “ and pass 
your adversary’s yard-arm, regain your birth on the 
other tack in the same order, take your station with 
your partner in line, back and fill, and then fall on 
your heel, and bring up with your partner; she then 
manceuvres ahead, off alongside of you: then make 
sail in company with her until nearly astern of the 
other line, make a stern board, cast her off to shift 
for herself, regain your place the best way you can, 
and let go your anchor.” 

Tue New York Herald threatens the Emperor of 
the French in a magnificent manner. According to 
an editorial in a recent number, the President of the 
United States has only to order him to quit the 
Mexican territory and to meet with a refusal, to 
ensure “ the overthrow of the strongholds of feudalism 
and royalties from London and Paris to Vienna and 
Rome.” The writer thinks, however, that he will 
certainly not run the risk of “a rupture with the 
United States, which, in six months, would sweep 
his commerce from the seas, and revive the reign of 
the barricades.” By way of peroration he adds that 
‘the fate of all the crowned heads in Europe is now 
depending on Louis Napoleon’s decision in regard to 
Mexico.” After this the mere details of men and ships 
fall very flatly on the reader. 

Wuat is knowledge?—To be away from home 
when people come to borrow books and umbrellas. 

Tuinkinc ALouD.—The course of true love never 
does run smooth. A young gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance lately found it so; and as he thought to 
punish the hesitating fair one, rushed off and married 
himself to another. He was a splendidly handsome 
fellow. ‘I'he subject being talked of at some party, 
one of the company asked, ‘“‘ Was it not very sudden ? 
I did not know that he was even acquainted with 
her.” Upon some one answering, “ He was a foolish 
fellow, and being angry with Miss Love, determined 
to marry the first girl he met in his pique,” a young 
lady who was present innocently exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
dear me! I wish he had met me in his pique!" We 
never heard a better specimen of thinking aloud. 


ELEcTIONEERING Tactics.- -A distinguished candi- 
date, who is “up to athing or two,” and has a keen 
appreciation of live beauty, when about to set off on 
an electioneering tour recently, said to his wife, who 
Was to accompany him for prudential reasons, “ My 
dear, inasmuch as this election is complicated, and the 
canvas will be close Iam anxious to leave nothing 
undone that would promote my popularity, aud so I 
have thought it would be a good plan for me to kiss 
a number of the handsomest girls in every place here 
I may be honoured with a public reception. Don’t 
you think that would be a good idea?” “Capital,” 
exclaimed the devoted wife; “and to make your elec- 
tion a sure thing, while you are kissing the handsomest 
girls, I will kiss an equal number of the handsomest 
young men!” The distinguished candidate, we be- 
lieve, has not since referred to this pleasing means of 
popularity. 

Tue AmeNDE Honorasie.—The Jockey Club has 
just lost one of its most amiable members, M. Alexander 
Bouchet. The following anecdote is related of him : 
—Perceiving one day, aftera heavy fall of rain, a very 
well-dressed young woman standing at the edge of the 
side pavement of the Boulevard, and evidently much 
perplexed as to the best method of traversing the sea 
of mud before her, he gallantly advanced, took her up 
in his arms, and carried her across dry shod. The lady 
made no objection to the mode of transit, but, on being 
set down expressed her gratitude as follows, “ Sir, you 
are an insolent fellow!” Thereupon M. Bouchet 
immediately repaired the wrong by again transporting 





her, with the same precautions, to the very spot where 





ad —— 
he had first met her, and took his leays = 
found salutation.” © Plo» 


A BLow ror GuNPOWDER.—The wh. 
for rendering gunpowder explosive and non-ennt 
at will, is the discovery of Mr. Gale. is —_ 
that a Gale should save us from a blow-up, jj, nge 
be a counter-blast to gunpowder.— Fyn, mst 


UNPROFITABLE CORRESPONDENCE 
A LETTER there went from our Queen 
In the tenderest spirit conceived, ’ 
To a citizen lady bereaved— 
What notice of that has.there been ? 
Condolences, gentle and kind, 
From Britain were:sent o’er the seq 
But still all unheeded they be— ’ 
What moral in this may we find? 
And last, ‘mong these failures by dozens, 
Our Telegraph Cable is lost ; 
So ’tis fruitless, we find to our cost, 
This “dropping a line” to our cousins, —Fiy, 

MisstnG THE Groust.—What 2 pity it is tha 
Anp-EL-Kaver left England before the 12th insians 
The gallant Emir, who is doubtless a good sho; 
woutt, have found himself very much at home among 
the Moors.—Punch. 

FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE.—Tho cabmen of 
London are to have their annual dinner during this 
month, The principal. dish will be Moy turtle, and 
the curious part of the entertainment will be, that cach 
driver will be satisfied with his fare.—Punch, 


A BYE-LAW. 


Guard.—* Smoking not allowed, Gents.” 

* Swell.—“ Oh! Ah! Whiat’s the fine?” 

Guard.—“ A shilling, ready money, to the Guard, 
sir. Forty shillings to the Company, payable by ia- 
stalments and at your own convenience.”—Punch, 

A RemsrkaB_e SeA-WEED.—Tho last new thing 
in Naval Architecture is a yacht, which an Americay 
gentleman is having constructed, called the Cigar Ship, 
The motive power, however, of this vessel is no suck 
novelty as her name would seem toimply. She is 
worked by steam and not by smoke —Punch. 


Surprery Carps.—The subjoined item of informa 
tion is derived by a contemporary from the report of 
the National Revenue:— The Card Duty.—The duty 
on cards last year produced £8,927 3s.” We wonier 
how much duty on every pack ef cards was paid by 
the knaves.—Punch. 


MILLINERY AND MARRIAGE, 


My Dear Mrs. Syrrn,—We conversed the other 
evening, when we met at Lady Clappertongue's (it 
is as well to let folks know what genteel company 
one keeps), upon the sadly selfish lives which all un 
married men must lead, and the’ cruel heartless cal- 
lousness wherewith they mostly view attempts t 
make them change their state. You told me of your 
efforts to unite a wretched bachelor to some iar 
young friend of yours, and how their only end had 
been to drive him trightened’ from your house; aud 
I endeavoured to console you by remarking that such 
cases were by no means now unfrequent, aud afforded 
mournful proof of the depravity of man. 

I then proceeded to point’ out that the reluctance 
which so many young men feel to “getting spliced 
(as they irreverently term it) arises mainly from 4 
notion that a wife is a dear creature, in a sumptuary 
sense. And just as I was showing how extravagance 
in dress may foster this délusion, and how prov 
young girls are now-a-days to be costly ta content 
my argument was cut short bya earving-knife ¥ _ 
some fieud popped into my hand, with the requ’s that 
I should sever a leg and liver wing: Oooveene 
of course ceases when one has to cut up fowls, au 
being silenced then by my study of anatomy, I ~~ 
ask you now to read tlie following brief parngrp 
which affords a proof of what I was proceeding 

ffirm : es 

=< A Warning te Ladies.—The Publicite of = 
seilles announces a new kind of strike~-that of bac 
lors. No fewer than 6,000 young men, it ant - 
that place, between the age of twenty and ares bore 
a meeting in the open air a little way out of the a: 
and entered into an agreement not to ask auy sah 
woman in marriage until a complete change shat pron 
been operated in the manuor of living; and pa oa 
larly in the. dress, of the fairer sex. The yous © ; 
insist on greater simplicity in every respect, - 
return to the more modest habits of a century ° 

0.” 

There now, my dear madam. What 
that? Surely you will grant that te eal 
grounds for my argument that the ~~ — 
cause of the rarity of marriages. A gir! Ww! stare al 
tensive wardrobe wants a house and a= oa 

company to mateh; and as young men 10s roe 


afford these luxuries, they prefer remainirg 
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— he “ dest habits of 
» + 40 debt. As to the “‘ more modest habits o 
ing ot in ago,” I doubt if reference be here in- 
aed {o customs or costumes. It would be shocking 
— that, evert in Marseilles, young ladies are 


jess modest in these enlightened days than they were 


k ages, before erinoline came in. But if by 
modesty” in raiment simplicity be meant, clearly 
modes! + is not. now the aim of the modistes. 

Dey énd on it, dear Madam, if mothers would but 
make their daughters dress'more simply, and would 

e them to be more homely in their habits, 

they would soon find young men willing to take them 
of their hands. Many ladies now seem to live only 
to be looked at, and to matters of the toilette give up 
more than half their time. Now, a pow face and 
figure are both pleasant to inspect ;, but a man who 
vantsa wife wants a helpmate and companion, and 
rot merely an ornament to decorate his house. If 
girls thought as much of cookery as they do of their 
coiffure, and were more instructed in the dressing of 
ia dinner, and devoted less attention to the dressing of 
themselves, the Registrar would soon record a marked 
iorease of marriages, and hearts would supersede 

e suit of diamonds or clubs. 

Believe me, my dear Madam, with a chivalrous de- 
votion to all your charming sex, even those in crino- 
Nine not being excepted—Punch. 


in the dar 


encourag 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Arricor Trees 1N Pors.—Mr. Rivers, at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s last meeting, stated 
lat the whole secret of their.culture in that .way was 
ay simple: it consisted im giving them plenty of 
attilation whilst in bloom—even three degrees or 
four degrees of frost would not injure them then. 
The rationale of this was that when the orchard- 
ouse is kept close whilst the trees are in bloom there 
is such an amount of moisture in the air that fertiliza- 
jon cannot take place. Mr, Rivers stated that com- 
ninuted chalk existed in his soil,.but in what propor- 
ion he did not know, as he had not sent the soil to be 
palyzed ; but one-tenth, or one-twelfth would not. 
betoomuch. He, therefore, advised growers te use 
powdered chalk in the composts they employed for 
pricots, 

Cuxese VEGETABLE Cnerse.—As food for man 
ad beast, beans and peas are highly nutritious, from 
quantity of casein which they contain—which is 
bout one-fourth of their weight. The Chinese make 
beese from the casein of peas. The peas are boiled 
ad coagulated by a solution of gypsum. The cheese 

alually acquires the taste and smell of milk-cheese. 
lt issold in the streets of the large cities, and forms a 

idevable article of the food of the people. There 
sa large white pea used in China fer obtaining oil, 
ul in which an enormous trade is carried on at 
langhai and the northern Chinese ports. These 
as are ground in a mill, and then pressed in a some- 
hat complicated, though most efficient press, by 
means of wedges driven under the outer parts of the 
mework with mallets. The-oil is used both for 
tating and burning (more for the latter purpose how- 
ver), and the cake, like small grindstones, is dis- 
ributed about China in every diréction, as food for 
igs aud buffaloes. 


STATISTICS, 


Tue duty last year on servants was 211,4871. 3s. 44. ; 
zd on carriages, 358,9767, 10s. 7d. The duty on 
ate carriages last year amounted to 129,236 14s. 53d, 
Emcration,—In the second quarter of 1865 there 
tat out from ports in the United Kingdom, where 
lere are Government Emigration officers, 71,087 
migrants, of whom 62,730 were destined for the 
uited States, 6,643 for British North America, 9,820 
or the Australian colonies, and 1,594 for other parts 
of the world. More than a fourth part of the emigra- 
‘consisted of personsof English erigin; but the 
umber of Irish emigrants was double that of English, 
td all the former except'a few thousands, went to the 
uited States, The Scotch who left their native 
‘wuatry were about 4,600. The emigration to the 
-uled States was noteqval to that of the same quarter 
“either of the two preceding years; and the num- 
oa who went to other destinations also showed a de- 


Coury Courrs.—The County Courts returns for 
: . 1864 show that the decrease in the number 
rPeints entered in these courts continues. 
on ae the annual number averaged 809,501, 
es nas ast of those years was only 799,254 ; and in 
very '0738,481, ‘heamount for which pliants are 
= a 48 would be expecied, also falling year by 
“ : he amount in 1864, 1,760,3841,, is nearly 19 per 
‘ beer the amount in 1861. The number of 
"nprisoned in 1864, 6,529, was 2,000 less than 


the average of the preceding years, but the number of 
executions against the goods of debtors increased 
from an average of 119,755 to 124,804. Of the 402,172 
judgments in the year 1864, 69 per cent: related to 
sums not exceeding 40s. The costs and fees together 
give an average of 41s. 1d. for every ca deter- 
mined, On the whole 59 circuits of England and 
Waies the County Courts sat 7,796 days in 1864, 
giving an average of 51 causes heard and determined 
at each day's sitting. The County Courts gave pro- 
tion orders in the year to 590. wives deserted by their 
husbands. and made 3,876 adjudications of bankruptcy ; 
only two matters were heard under the Charitable 
Trusts Act, and only two probates were decreed. 








PARTING WORDS. 


WE spoke them "neath the sombre shade 
Of the old forest trees, 

One night in summer when the fields 
Were billowy clover seas ; 

There was a young moon low adown 
The faintly blushing west, 

And in the elm-tree by the brook 
The robins were at rest— 

Spoke them with eyes that looked away, 
And deep love unconfessed. 


He plucked a branch of eglantine 
In his free, careless way, 

And said it made him think of dews 
That sweeten early May ; 

I have that little thorny branch 
Among my sacred things— 

I'd not exchange it for a world 
Of floral offerings ; 

And though ’tis dry and sere and dead, 
The sweetness to it clings. 


He went with those who fought for right— 
The blue became him well; 

He held the flag-staff bravely up 
Through storms of shot and shell. 

And when the cannon mouths were red 
With death so grimly near, 

He stood up sternly, never blenched, 
Or paled with dastard fear ; 

They found him always in the frout, 
And never in the rear. 


But when they told me how he died 
Upon contested field, 

Holding unto the last the flag 
His hand refused to yield— 

Looking aloft unto the folds 
Of red and blue and white, 

Until his eyes grew dim in death, 
And earth dissolved from sight— 

I thought with pain that held me dumb 
Of that sweet summer night. 


Why did my heart refuse to speak ? 
Why was I proud and cold ? 

Why did I let him go away 
With all his love untold ? 

Why were my parting words so few, 
And measured out so calm ? 

Oh, God! is there for such remorse 
In Gilead a balm ? 

Must always sadness like to this 
Breathe in life’s solemn psalm? 


Ob, could we live our past days o'er, 
How much we would undo! 

Instead of being proud and cold, 
We'd tender be and true! 

Could I recall that summer night— 
Ab! well, perhaps he knows, 

And waits in patience on the banks 
Where living water flows, 

To welcome and forgive me there 
When weary life shall close. 








GEME&. 


He who builds according to every man’s advice will 
have a crooked house. 

SrEaKING much is a sign of vanity ; for he that is 
lavish in words is a niggard in deeds. 

Wuar you keep by you you may chance and 
mend; but words once spoken can never be recalled. 

Port off repentance till to-morrow, and you have a 
day more to repent of, and a day less to repent in. 

Ir is a noble species of revenge to have the power of 
a severe retaliation and not to exercise it. 

Ir I wanted to punish an enemy, it should be by 
fastening on him the trouble of constantly hating 





somebody. 


Woman.—At no time of life should a man give up | 
the thoughts of enjoying the society of women. #1lu 





youth,” says Lord Bacon, “ women are our mistresses, | 


at a riper age our companions, in old age our nurses, 
and in all ages our’ friends.".—A gentleman being 
asked what difference there was between a clock and 
a woman, instantly replied, “ A clock serves to point 
out the hours, anda woman to make us forget tlem.” 

Say nothing respecting yourself, either good, bad, 
or indifferent; nothing good, for that is vanity ; nothing 
bad, for that is affectation; nothing indifferent, for 
that is silly. 

As we stand by the sea-shore and watch the huge 
tides come in, we retreat, thinking we will be over- 
whelmed: soon, however, they flow back. So with 
the waves of trouble in the world; they threaten us, 
but a firm resistance makes them break at our feet. 

Tne attention of a little girl having been called to 
a rosebush, on who topmost stem tlie old rose was 
fading, whilst below and around it three beautiful 
crimson buds were just unfolding their charms, she 
at once and artlessly exclaimed to her brother: “ See, 
Willie, these little buds have just awakened in time 
to kiss their mother before she dies.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THERE are seventy lawyers in the New Parliament. 
Seven constituences return two lawyers each. 

Tue Empress Charlotte of Mexico is expected in 
Europe, the reason assigned for her visit being the 
serious state of health of her father, King Leopoid. 

Some repairs that are going on in Castle Street, 
Falcon Square, London, have revealed one of the old 
towers of London Wall. 


Baron Liesic's extract of meat is attracting atten- 
tion at the International Exhibition at Cologne. Its 
price is twenty-four shillings per pound, and a pound 
would make sufficient soup for a battalion. 

SMOKERS will be glad to hear that Victoria is about 
to become a great tobacco-growing country, and that 
its inhabitants are “going in for the culture and 
mauufacture of tobacco on a large scale.” 

On Friday week a man named Harron rescued a 
drowning boy from the River Cart, in Scotland, being 
the thirty-third person who: Harron has taken from 
tiiat stream, aud in thirty cases he has saved life. 

A numBer of the best werkmen from the silk fac- 
tories of Lyons and St. Etienne have been engaged to 
proceed to the United States, where extensive silk 
factories are said to have been established. 

A MAN named Turner was crushed to death by the 
special train, on the Pembroke and Tenby Railway, 
used to convey Prince Arthur and his suite on their 
return from the inauguration ceremony at Tenby. 

Ir is stated that petroleum has been discovered in 
Hanover, and capital is being privately subscribed in 
England to raise the oil from the wells, which are re- 
ported to be numerous. 

Suspension BRIDGE ACROSS THE Onto RiveR.— 
The piers of this bridge are nearly completed, and 
the wires will be suspended in ashort time. The 
span is 1,057 feet. 

An apparatus for ringing bells by one man has 
been patented. Triple-bob-majors, and all the rest 
of the jargon of changes, may by this means be most 
beautifully and mathematically performed. 

Tue formal recognition of Prince Alfred of England 
as heir to the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg took place 
at the capital of that State on the 6th ult., being 
the twenty-first anniversary of his Royal Highuess’s 
birthday. 

ADMIRAL Fitzroy spent £6,000 of his private for- 
tunein his zeal for science, and died £4,500 in debt, 
of which Government has agreed to pay £3,000. Sub- 
scriptions are being raised for a testimonial to the 
widow and family. 

Snow on THE Grampian Hitts in Aucust.—A 
party of excursionists visited the Hill of Morven on 
‘Tuesday the Ist ult., and during their stay on the 
top—about half an hour—snow fell heavily, the 
weather at the time being bitterly cold, with a strong 
northerly wind. 

THE statistical account of Ireland's public income 
and expenditure during the year ending the 31st of 
March last shows a balanee on the wrong side of 
£90,500. The army costs upwards of three millions 
a year, and civil service about £1,400,000. 

Errecr or Frar.—It is a common practice in 
many parts of India, to oblige persons suspected of 
crimes to chew dry rice ia the presence of the officers 
of the law. Curious as it may appear, suc' is the 
intense influence of fear on the salivary glauds, that 
if they are actually guilty, there is no secretion of 
saliva in the moutl, and clewing is impossible. Such 
culprits generally confess without any further efforts. 
On the coutrary, a consciousness of innocence allows 
a proper flow of fluid for softening tbe rice 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. H. M.—The communication shall receive attention. 

Epiru D.'s request shall be complied with when possible. 

Epwarp Cox.—We do not reply through the post to gene- 
tal correspondents. 

M. M.—We cannot avail ourselves of your favour, which 
is declined with thanks. 

M. A. (2nd).—We will endeavour to supply you with the 
desired information. 

Joux C. P.—We regret that our arrangements will not 
allow us to accept your kind offer. 

Geoxck H.—Your communication has received attention, 
and your request will be borne in mind. 

Epwanp M. M@—We must beg to direct your attention to 
the notilication at foot of this page. 

R. A. R.—The land on which the Exhibition of 1851 stood, 
on its demolition returned to its normal condition, 

Joux C.—We make no charge for inserting matrimenial 
communications, norfor replying to any questions addressed 
to us. 

Netty H.—To refrain from taking exercise is certainly 
conducive to corpulence; moderate walking exercise would 
no doubt have a contrary effect. 

W. E. K.—The official statistical returns would seem to 
incicate that the business of a printer is not so injurious to 
health as that of a painter. 

J. W. H.—You will find the desired information in Mang- 
nall's Questions, accompanied by other very useful instruc- 
tion. (The handwriting is not bad, but very rudimentary.) 

IsaneL M. wishes to correspond matrimonially with a gen- 
tleman who is tall, handsome, and not more than twenty- 
three years of age. “Isabel” is a blonde, considered very 
attractive, has a good income, and is very musical. 

W. RB. B.—In the columns of any of the daily newspapers 
you will find advertised various elementary works’ for 
teaching the French languuge; all of which possess about 
equal merit as self-helps. 

C. C. H.—The only method by which “left-handed” per- 
sons can be made tu use the right hand, is to forego syste- 
matically the use of the left. Thereis no physical reason at 
all why such persons use the left hand instead of the right. j 

Neptune, who is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft 5in. in ! 
height, is considered rather good-looking, has 3 good tem- 
per and an amiable disposition, would like to correspond 
with some young lady with a view to matrimony. 

A. H., who is twenty-three years of age and good-look- 
ing, would like to correspond, with a view to matrimony, 
with a young lady who is of an amiable disposition and 
domesticated. 

Sr. Crain, who has just returned from America, is désir- 
ous of obtaining a matrimonial introduction. Is twenty- 
three years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, and about to com- 
mence business: money is not absolutely required, but a 
little would be acceptable, 

An Inquingr.—Whether you should pursue your studies 
as pupil teacher or become a railway clerk, is a question 
entirely for your own decision. If you have any business 
aptitude, the educational qualifications for the latter em- 
ployment need not stand in the way, being, for juniors, 
scarcely more than elementary. 

M. Z.—There is no doubt that indulgence in smoking ar- 
rests the growth and muscular development of youths of 
your age. The very moderate indulgence, however, to 
which you restrict yourself, would probably have no serious 
influence in this respect; butit is the formation of the habit 
of smoking which you should guard against. 

Water §. describes himself as a miserable bachelor, 
twenty-five years of age, who has hitherto been unable to 
meet with a suitable wife. Is studying for the law; has 
at present an allowance of £150 per annum; is 5 ft. 10 in. 
in height, and rather dark. (Would be glad to correspond 
matrimonially with the lady siguing herself * Lizzie P.” in 
No. 118.) 

M. H.—Lozenges made of the following ingredients are 
strongly recommended to sweeten and purify the breath :— 
Gum catechu, 2 0z.; white sugar, 5 oz.; orris powder, 1 oz; 
neroli, flve or six drops; make into a paste with mucilage, 
and divide the mass into very small lozenges. Twenty-or 
thirty drops of oil of cloves may be substituted for the orris 
and neroli, One or two of the iozenges may be kept in the 
mouth at pleasure. 

A> iE, who is twenty-two years of age, neither pretty nor 
beautiful, although passable, very respectably connected, 
and in comfortable cireumstances, is dark complexioned, 
and has ‘dark brown hair and dark eyes, will be happy to 

spond matrimonially with a gentleman of from twenty- 
our to thirty-two years of age, of good principles, good cha- 
racter, and in a respectable position. (‘‘ Annie” would be 
pleased to obtain a response from ‘* Matrimonius.") 

St. HeLex answers “Caswell Bay” in a note which we 
give in cxtenso for the especial behoof of that gentleman ia 
particuler, and of Swansea and all other bachelors in gene- 
ral:—* Dear Mr. Editor,” says our fair correspondent, “ read- 
ing in your interesting paper something about the Swansea 
ladies, 1 am prepared to answer ‘Caswell Bay.’ Firstly, 
he says they are beautiful—well, we will take it for granted 
they are; secondly, that they are unapproachable to their 


cause the Swansea bachelors never try to make their ac- 

uaintance in @ proper manner. If the Swansea ‘swells’ 

k they can make the acquaintance of the Swansea belles 

by standing together allin a group, criticising them as they 

walk on our beautiful sands, they are mistaken. I should 

wish ‘Caswell Bay,’ however, to take heart of grace, and 

rhaps he won't find the Swansea ladies unapproachable, 

f approached properly.” (*‘St. Helen” would much like to 
exchange cartes with “ Caswell Bay.") 

Cuances L., who is twenty-two years of agé, 5 ft. $} in. in 
height, with dark brown hair and tache, is considered 
good-looking, and of highly respectable family, wishes to 
correspond matrimonially with a young lady, who is about 
twenty years of age, is good-tem well-educated, very 
domesticated, and qualified to make home happy. Carte 
desired as a preliminary. (Or would be happy to correspond 
with “ Letitia Malvina.”) 

Avice and Herrre, who are cousins, and both of whom 
are just seventeen years of age, would be pleased to corre- 
spond matrimonially with two young gentlemen. “Alice” 
is 5 ft. 3 in. in height, has dark brown eyes and hair, a good 
figure, is very fond of music, is domesticated, and has an 
income of £400 a year; the gentleman should also have a 
small income, and be good-looking. ‘ Hettie” is 5 ft. 5 in. 
in height, very fair, has a good figure, and possesses an in- 
come of £400 a year, besides landed property in Surrey ; the 
gentleman should also have a small income. 


AUTUMN. 


Soft breezes kiss the swaying corn, 
And, far away across the hill, 

Where sunbeams bright illume the morn, 
I hear the clacking water-mill; 

Sweet songsters people bush and brake, 
And woodlands with their music sound, 

For praise in blithesome hearts will wake, 
When beauty breathes in all around. 


The reaper comes with sickle keen, 

And sheaves begin to mark his way ; 
The scarlet poppy peeps between, 

And glows amid each yellow spray; 
Until a troop of merry girls, 

Espy the blushing flowers there, 
And quickly from the corn unfurls 

To wreathe among their glossy hair. 
When evening tints the western sky, 

And misty shadows steal along ; 
Away from earth the sunbeams fly, 

And homeward wend the busy throng; 
Their labour o’er, with hearts elate, 

Each bids his friend a sweet good-night; 
Nor would they change their humble state 

For golden wealth and jewels bright 


And when the autumn of our days 
Foretels that death approacheth near, 
May we toward the future gaze, 
Our sight unclouded by a tear: 
And like the ripened ears of corn 
Now gathered by the reaper’s hand, 
No more endure earth's bitter scorn, 
: But ill a brighter, better land. Heyay W. 
Hexr.—If there is an imperative necessity that the “ young 
girl of fifteen” should become not merely acquainted with, 
but proficient rithmetic, in pref to any other 








in ar 
branch of elementary education, the only course is to con- 
fine her studies to that subject chiefly; and this may be ac- 
complished either by employing teacher at home, or her at- 
tendance at an institution in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, for 
adults whose education has been neglected. 

W. H. M. is desirous of changing his present state of 
single blessedness, and to marry and settle. Is twenty-one 
years of ago, 5ft. Sin. in height, of a jovial disposition, 
fond of music, and of everything manly, intellectual, and 
refining; is considered to be not a bad-looking fellow, and 
being rather of a light complexion, would prefer a brunette. 
(Or will be happy to correspond and exchange cartes with 
“ Letitia Malvina.”) 

M. U. is d of opening a matri 
with a gentleman who is resy bl ad, p 
sense and priuciple, if tall preferred (but need not be hand- 
some), and should belong to a profession or be in a business 
of hisown. “ M. U.” is twenty years of age (the gentleman 
should be older), is rather tall, with fair complexion, dark 
brown curled hair, is considered pretty, and has a very lively 
and affectionate disposition. 

S.E.—In simple cases the eruptions known as dry pim- 
ples generally yield to the occasional use of mild saline 
aperients, and warm or tepid bathing, or frequent abiution 
with warm soap and water. Sea-bathing is also a powerful 
remedy. Stimulants of all kinds should be avoided ; and 
ripe fruit and vegetables should form a prominent part of 
the diet. Lemonade, made by squeezing a lemon into a 
tumbler of water, and sweetened with sugar, is a very tit 
beverage. Single pimples, depending on local causes, re- 
quire in general no particular treatment. 

TuHeropo.iTe is anxious to marry, and emigrate with his 
wife to Australia. is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. in 
height, with fair hair and blue eyes, and very good-looking. 
Is an engineer, has received a gentlemanly education and 
belongs to a highly-respectable family. The lady for whom 
he is seeking must have golden tresses, be well educated, 
of a loving disposition, and not exceed twenty-four years 
of age; must also be in possession of ut least £100, aud be 
willing to go to Australia. Cartes de visite to be exchanged 
as a preliminary. 

Mavup, being nearly nineteen and not yet engaged, though 
having plenty of gentlemen friends (who, because they are 
either too short or dark, are ineligible), is desirous of aban- 
doning the state of single blessedness for that of matrimony. 
Is an only child, and has some money both in possession 
and prospect, can sing and play pretty well, bas black hair, 
large deep grey eyes, is rather below the averaze height, 
and generally considered pretty. The gentleman must be 
tall and fair, with blond »e.rd and moustache, and fond of 
guiety; he must be real!y gentlemanly and have a good 
income. Caries to be exch nged. 

Cc. J. W. J.—To resilver metals mix chloride of silver, one 
part, with pearlash, three parts, common salt, one and a 
half parts, and whiting, one part; and weil rub the mixture 





ial correspondence 





moistened with water and dipped into the 
properly silvered; the metal should be well waa 
water slightly alkalised, and then wiped dry, rs 
ilvering mixture thus:—35 grains see 
silver; alum, 30 grains; common salt, 1 drachm.- pain ot 
tartar, 3 drachms; rab them together into a tine p» m ot 
make into a paste with a little water, and apply. der, 


Communications Recgrivep:— 
Mixnie would be glad to hear further 
oe cartes de visite. 
1E be happy to correspond with « ” 
ceiving further particulars, with carte de are ies 
Irene declines to regeive any communication from « 
Widower,” the disparity of age being so great. A 
% T. a a aoe» a are endeavour woul 
"a bony 7 nor" E + bane ms & Correspondence with 
ONTAGUE N. appy to initiate o matrimoni 
respondence with “ Alice Re An ex age ot ae 
oe Be wll be happy ; _ 
. Pppy to correspond with “ Letitia Malying » 
with a view to matrimony. Is twenty-two qedenn, 
"ez a respectable trad 
. Z., the son of a le lesman, ig desi 
opening a matrimonial correspondence with Ally” be 
will reserve carte de visite until be obtains a reply. | 
H. 8. would like to correspond with “ Letitia Malving,” 
coe —— py 8 twenty-two years of age, 
t. ’ eight, wit complexio Y len 
je social postti Srirnas Ae eg 


le position. 

J. De V. begs to offer himself to “Alice R.” Is nineteen 
years of age, 5 ft Sin. in height, of fair complexion, ani 
besides a mercantile salary, possesses @ small private ip. 
come. 

Lovts Moray offers himself as a candidate for the heart 
and hand of “Letitia Malvina.” Is twenty-two years of 
age, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, and has dark hair and eyes. Cari, 
de visite required. 

A. O. would be happy to correspond matrimonially with 
Bye 8 twenty-two years of age, 5 ft 11} in. 

eigh: r, good-looking, very respectably connec 
and bas £1000 year. Cartes to be exchanged. : a 

Maxacuite will be delighted to open a correspondencs 
with “Edith,” with a view to. matrimonial engagement. 
1s twenty-three years of age and moves in the best Society. 
“ Edith's” carte de visite is solicited. 

Harry will feel much pleasure in communicating ani 
exchanging cartes with “Emma” Is 5 ft. 8 in. in height, 
fair complexion, with light blue eyes, is considered good. 
looking, and is of highly-respectable family. 

E. X. R. will have great pleasure in corresponding with 
“ Letitia Malvina.” Is twenty-four years of age, 5 ft 8 in. 
in height, good-looking, fair, good-tempered, and a good 

usician. 


m 

Pate E, who is 5 ft, 10 in. in height, a rifle volunteer, 
has dark hair and. eyes, and generally considered tolerably 
good-looking, will be happy to correspond and exchange 
cartes with “ F. O.,” with a matrimonial view. 

P. A. or T. B. K. would be glad to be conducted to ths 
hymeneal altar by“ William T.,” after a preliminary corre. 
spoudence and exchango of cartes. Any other gentleman 
may respond who is of middle height, fair complexion, and 
has blue eyes. (Tho handwriting is middling.) 

Fiorexce Hatt, who is a handsome blonde, highly ac- 
complished, and moves iu the most respectable society, poz- 
sesses independent means, and is of agreeable disposition, 
wishes to correspond with “Con Cregan,” with a view toa 
matrimonial engagement. 

W. C. A. and F, J. would be most happy to correspond 
matrimonially with “ Annie” and “Edith.” “W.C.A"is 
twenty-one years of age, and has dark hair and eyes; “F. 
J.” is twenty-three years of age and tall, with dark hair aud 
eyes. j 

J. F. H, begs the favour of a matrimonial introduction to 
“ Letitia Malvina ” (with whom heis desirous of exchanging 
cartes). Ig twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, 
has dark brown hair and eyes, is tolerably good-looking, 
and an artist by profession. jh 

Can os is desirous of entering into a correspondence with 
“ Alice R.,” and will be most happy to exchange caries. 13 
twenty-one years of age, has dark brown hair and fresh 
complexion, is considered good-looking, and in a very pro 
mising position. 

F. W. R. will be most happy to correspond and also ex- 
change cartes with, either “Kitty B.” or “S. Ek’ bs 
twenty-six years of age, 5 ft.6 in. in height, with dark bro wa 
hair and eyes, is considered handsome, aud is in a very 
good position. | “ 

F. 8S. would like to hear further from the “ Widower 
(No. 118), with @ view to a matrimonial engagement ls 
twenty-six years of age, tall, and passably good-lookins, 
has dark hair and eyes, cheerful temper, and very domes- 
cated and affectionate. al 

B. F.P., who is twenty-eight years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. in 
height, is good-looking, of dark complexion, has dark brown 
eyes, and just returned home from ludia after au — 
of seven years, woul. be most happy to exchange cartes au 
enter into a matrimonial e: emeut with “ Annie. P 

Gsorce H. and Cuantes H., two brothers, of good family, 
would be glad to correspond with “Annie” aud . re 
“ George H.” is twenty-two years of age, good-looking, a0 
has ah income of £800 a year; and would be eyes 
spond with “Annie” with a view to matrimony. "Vials 

-” is eighteen years of age, has brown hair and eyes, p44 
sidered handsome; when of age will have an ine Ther 
£700 a year, and will be glad to hear from * Edith 
voth have a penchant for ladies who are petile. 


When 
in hot 


from “J. A Dg » 
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on the surface (previously well ('eaued) of the metal to be 





admirers. Does he know why they ure so? Simply be- 


resilvered, by means of a piece & soft leather, or a cork, | 
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